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PREFACE. 



r 

^B ' It seems well to offer, at the outset, a few vorSa 

^* explanatory of the nature and object of this book. 

The author feels that its aim is novel, is daring, and 

will perhaps subject him to criticism. He therefore 

makes his plea, pro domo sitA, in advance. 

The researches of scientific men within the last few 
years have brought to light very many facts relating to 
the physiology of woman, the diseases to which she is 
subject, and the proper means to prevent those dis- 
eases. Such information, if universally possessed, 
cannot but result m great benefit to the individual 
and the commonwealth. The difftcidty is to express 
one's self clearly andpopiJarly on topics •neverreferred 
to in ordinary social intercourse. But as the physician 
ie obliged daily to speak in plain yet decorous lan- 
guage of such matters, the author felt that the diffi- 
culty was not insurmountable. 

He is aware that a respectable though diminishing 
class in the community mauitain that nothing which 
relates exclusively to either sex should become the 
subject of popular medical instruction. With every 
inclination to do this class justice, he feels sure that 
such an opinion is radically erroneous. Ignorance is 
no more the mother of purity than she is of religion. 
The men and women who study aad practice medi- 
cine are not the worse, but the better, for their know- 
ledge of such matters. So it would be with the 
community, Had every person a sound understand- 
ing of the relations of the sexes, one of the most 
fertile sources of crime would be removed. 



A trief appendix has been added, directed more 
especially to the professional reader, who may desire 
to consult some of the original authorities upon 
whom the author has drawn. And here he would ask 
from his feUow-m embers of the medical profession 
their countenance and assistance in hia attempt to 
distribute sound information of this character among 
the people. None but physicians can know what sad 
conaequences are constantly occurring from the want 
of it. 

This book but follows the precedent set by Dr. 
Bockh, I'rofessor of Pathology in Leipsic ; Ernest 
Legouvfe, of the French Academy ; Dr. Edward John 
Tilt, M.RC.P., Lond. ; Dr. Henry Pye Chavasse. 
F,E.C.S., Eng. ; and others who stand in the front 
rank of the profession abroad. 

In concluding, the author desires to express hia 
thanks and acknowledge bis obligations to a medical 
friend, whose name is ■well known in the literature 
of the profeaaion as that of one alike distinguished . 
for his general culture and scientific attainments. It 
is to his very material assistance in the preparation 
of the manuscript, and in the passage of the book 
through the press, that any merit which this work may 
possess is in a great measure owing, 
Philadelphia, 1899. 
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Thb issue of a second edition of this work with- 
in two weeks after the publication of the first, is 
an evidence of its popularity, which is afi gratifying 
to, as it was unexpected by, the author. 

FniLADXLFHU, OCI., 1669. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



That the FIFTH EDITION and the TENTH 
THOUSAND of this work should be called for 
within three months from its first appearance can 
astonish no one so much as it does the Author, 

Sut the gratiiication which this unexpected 
success naturally gives, is less than the pleasure 
he feels in the kindly reception the book has 
met from the religious, the medical, and the gen- 
eml press, and from the hundreds of letters from 
private individuals, assuring him that his instruc- 
tions have proved of real value to them in daily 
life. It is his hope that the additions and cor- 
rections which he haa made in this edition will 
add to its usefulness and insure it a still wider 
popularity. 

THE AUTHOE. 

Ho. 155, NoHTH Ninth Street, 

PHn.M>ZLFHiA, Dec, 1869. 



PBEFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 



In presenting the sixth edition of this work to 
the pnblic, the author has made a number of emen- 
dations in the text, and a few alterations in pas- 
sages, which had been construed by some readers 
in a sense foreign to the writer's intention. He 
takes this opportunity to express his thanks for a 
number of valuable suggestions, on these and kin- 
dred points, to Bichard Meade Bache, Esq., of this 
city, and others. 

PhtTiA1>it.fhUj Fbb. 10| 187a 
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THE 

PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN. 



KSOWLEDOE 13 SAFETT. 

"Knowledgk is power," said the pliiloaopher. TLe 

maxini is true ; but hero is a greater trutli ; " Knowledge 

is Hafety,"— safety amid the pliyaical ills that beset us, 

. safety aiuid the nioi-al pitfolb that eaviroa tut. 

I filled with tliis thought, we wtitc this book. It i» 

K'tfie Revelation of Science to 'Woinao, It toUa her, in 

'btngnage which aims nt, nothing but simplicity, the re-- 

Butt^ which the Htudy of her nature, as distinct from thuti 

of man lins attained. We may call it her physical 

biography. 

It is high time that such a book was written. The 
moat absorbing question of the day is the " woman ques-. 
tion." The social problems of chiefest interest concent 
her. And nowhere are those problems more zealously 
studied than in this new land of oiira, which has throwit 
aside the trainmelii of tradition, and is training its free 
muscles with intent to gi-apple the untried possibilities' 
f social life. Who can guide us in these experiments ? 
Ifhat master, speaking as one having authority, can 
) ud P There is such a guide, such a master. The 
iman's phyaiciil life shape her destiny and re- 
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veal her fotura Within these laws a]l things are pos- 
sible ; beyond them, nothing is of avail. 

Especially should woman herself understand her own 
nature. How many women are there, with health, 
beauty, merrinicnt, ay, morality too, all gone, lost for 
«Ter, through ignorance of themselves t What epurioux 
delicacy is this which would Iiide from woman tlmt 
which beyond all else it behoves her to know 1 Wu 
repudiate it, and in plain but decorous language — truth 
IB always decorous — we purpose to divulge those secrets 
hidden hithei-to under the technical jargon of science. 

THE msTrsciios op the sexes. 

The distinction of the sexes belongs neither to the 
highest nor to the lowest forms of existence. Animals 
and vegetables of the humblest character have no sex. 
So it is with spirits. Revelation implies that beyond 
this life eesual characteristics cease. On one occasion 
the Sadducecs put this question to Christ : There was ii 
voman who lawfully had seven husbands, one after the 
other; now, at the resurrection, which of these shall he 
her husband) or shall they all have her to wife 1 Ho 
replied that hereafter there shall be neither maiTybig 
nor giving in marriage, but that all shall be " as the 
angels which are in heaven." Sexuality implies repro- 
duction, and that is something we do not associate with 
epirituat life. 

It further implies imperfection, which is equally far 
from our hopes of happiness beyond the grave. The 
polypi which repi-oducea by a division of itself, is in one 
eeoBB more complete than we are. The man is in some 
respects inferior to the woman ; the woman in others is 
dnbordinate to man. A happy marriage, a perfect union, 
they twain one flesh, is the type of the independm^ 



MAN AND WOMIN. 11 

I CDOipleted being. Without the other, either is defective. 
"Marriage," said Kapoleon, "is strictly indiG|>ensabte to 
happiaesB." 

^ere is in fact a less difference between the sexea 
than is generally believed. They ai-e but slight Tariu- 
tions from one original plan. Amitomists maintain, 
with plausible arguments, that there is no part or organ 
in the one sex but has an anaJogoua part or organ in 
the other, aimilar in etnicture, similar in position. Just 
as the light side reseoibles the lett, so does man. resemble 
woman. 

Let UB see what diffi;rencea there really are ; 

The frame of woman is shorter and slighter. In the 
United States the men average five feet eight inches ia 
height and one hundred sud forty-five pounds in weight; 
the women five feet two and a half inches in height and 
one hundred and twenty-five pimnda in weight. Man 
has broad shoulders and narrow hips ; woman has nar- 
row shoulders and broad hips. Her skull is formed of 
thinner bones, and is in shajm rame like that of a ahild. 
Its capacity, in proportion to her height, is a very little 
less than in man : about one-fiftictli, it is said, which, so 
tax as brain-power is conceiTied, may readily be made 
up by its finer texture. Her shoulders axe set farther 
back than in the other sex, giving her greater breadth 
of chest in front. This is brought about by the increased 
length of her collar bone, and this is the reason why she 
oan never throw a ball or stone with the accuracy of s 
man. Graceful in other exercises, here she ia awkward. 

Her contour is more rounded, her neck is longer, her 

akin smoother, her voice softer, her hair less generally 

distributed over the body, but stronger in growth than in 

man. She breathes with the muscles of her chest — he 

r %ith those of his abdomen. He has gi'eater muscular 
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force— she more po\s-er of endarnnce. Beyond &I1 el3& 
flbe has tlie attributes of materuity, — ahe is proTtded 
with orguna to nourish and protect the child before and 
after birth, 

PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES AND OP NEITHEB BEX. 



Natnre is very sedulous in n 
Guceii. It is the rai-est thing i 
liuman being of doubtfnl sex. 
believes thut there ever has been : 
—a true hemiaphi'oclite. They ; 



aintaining these diifer- 
n the world to find a 
Many a physician dis- 
I person of both sexes 
very scarce, but they 
Germany. It 
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do exist There is one now living i 
bears a female name, Catherine Hobm 
baptized and brouglit np a female ; but Catherine is as 
much man aa woman. The learned profeaaor of anatomyj 
Eokitanaky, of Vienna, asserts most positively that this 
is a real hermaphrodite. Her history is sad. Bom in 
humble cii*cumstances, when of roaniageable age she 
loved a man, who wished ber to emigrate with him to 
America. But when she disclosed to him her deformity, 
be broke off the engagement and deserted her. Then her 
affections becaiue fixed on a young girl ; but how could 
she make her snit to one apparently of her own sex t 
With passions that jirompt lier to seek both sexes, she 
belongs to neither. " "What shall I do here on earthr 
she exclaimed, in tears, to a man of science who recently 
visited her. " What am H In my life an object of 
scientific esperiment, and after my death an anatomical 
curiosity," 

There are also persona — very few indeed — who have no 
sex at all. Tliey are without organs and without passions. 
Such creatures seem to have been formed merely to show' 
us that this much-talked-of difference of sex is, after all, 
nothing inherent in tlie constitution of things, and that 



PEOPLE OF KO BEX. lo 

ladividuals may be bom, live, and thrive, of both Hexes 
or of neither. 

THE BPHERE OF WOMAN. 

Our province lies within the physical sphere of vomaa. 
Cut we will here allow ourBelv-ea a momentary digteEaion, 
It will be Been that while these differences are not radi- 
cal, yet they are ])eculiarly peraianent. Tiiey bint to na 
the mental and intellectual character of woman. What 
opinion should we hold on thia much-vexed question 1 

To this eti'ect : The mental faculties of man and 
■woman are imlike, but not unequal. Any argument to 
tie contrary, dmwn from the Boniewhat less weight of 
the brain of woman, is met by the fact that the most able 
men are often undersized, with small heads. Tbe sub- 
ordinate place which woman occupies in most states 
arises partly fi'om the fact that the part she plays in re- 
production prevents her from devoting bet whole time 
and enei-gies to the acquisition of power, and partly 
from the fact that those faculties in which she is superior 
to man have been obscured and oppressed by the animal 
vigour and selfishness of the male. As civilizatioa ad- 
vances, the natural rights of woman will be more and 
more freely conceded, until the sexes become abso- 
lutely equal before the law ; and finally, her au]>eri- 
■ority in many resjiects will be granted, aud she will 
reap the benefits of all the advantages it brings, 
without desiring to encroach on those avocations for 
wliich masculine energy and strength are imperatively 
needed. 

The most peculiar features of woman's life are bera 
for a limited period only. Man is man for a longer 
time than woman is woman. With him it is a lifetime 
matter; with her it is but for a score of years or so. 
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Her ohild-bearing period .is lem ihaa balf turn Hfe. 

Within this time, she passes through all the phaaea of 
that experience which is peculiarly her own. 

And these phases, what are theyf Nature herself 
defines them. They are three in number, — ^the Maiden, 
t)ie Wife, and the Mother. In one and then another of 
this triad, her life passes. Each has its own duties and 
dangers ; each demands its own precautions ; each must 
be studied by itself. 

Let us at once commenoe this important study, and 
proceed in the order of tima^ 



THE maide:^. 



PUBERTY. 



■ At a certain jieriod in the life of tlie female, she 
ceasee to be a girl, and becomes a looman. HitLerto she 
haa felt no distinction between herself and the boya, her 
plajmatea. But now a crisis takes place, which is for 
ever after to hedge her ronnd with a mysteiiouB, iuvisi- 
ble, but most real barrier from all wwjikind. 

This period is called the age of puberty; its sign is a 

t.^w of blood recurring every month ; its meaning;, that 
■ttie female has entered upon that portion of her life 
prhose peculiar obligations are to the whole race — no 
longer to herself alone. The second part of her two- 
fold nature is opened. "Why is it thut on her, the weaker 
sex, this exti-a burden is laid ) Why this weakness, 
these pains, thia recurring loss of vitui lluid % 

Perhaps it is a wise provision that she is thus reminded 
of her lowly duty, lest man should make her the sole 
object of his ■woiiihip, or lest the pride of beauty should 
obscure the sense of shame. But thia question concerns 
rather the moi-alist than the physician, and we cease 
asking vihy it is, and shall only inquire ickat it is. 

To this, science returns s, clear reply. In the anatomy 
of woman there are two small bodies, in nhape and sizr 
like large almonds, called the ovaries. They lie one OS 
each aide of the womb, and are connected with it b^ 
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tubes Home four inches in length. These bodies an 
Bolid, but contain a great number of diminutive Tesicles, 
which, by Bomn mysterious law of nature, mature one at 
a time, every thirty daya, for thirty years of woman'a 
life. When mature, the vesicle separates from the ovaiy, 
traverses the tube into the womb, and is thence expelled) 
«nd lost, 01' becomes, by contact with the other sex, the 
germ of a living being. This process is accompanied by 
a disturbance of the whole system. Waudeiing pains 
ai-e felt ; a sense of languor steals over the mind ; the 
blood rushes with increased violence thmiigh the ves- 
sels, and more or less of it escapes fioni the vein^ 
causing that change which we term T/ieTutrucUioH. 

The ancients had a tradition that in the beginning of 
things the world was made from an egg ; the naturaUsta 
of past generations bad this maxim ; Everything living 
comes from an egg; and science to-day says the Game. 
For this vesicle we have mentioned is in fact an egg, 
ainiLlar in stmcture to those which birds, fish, and 
turtles deposit. The only differences are that the one i> 
developed out of the body, the other within ; the one ha> 
a shell, the other has none. 

Therefore physiologists give this definition : menstni» 
a,tion is ovulation, — it is the laying of an egg, 

WHAT IS THK AQE OF PUBEBTT t 

This has been a matter of careful study by pbysitnouK 
They have collected great numbers of observations, and 
have reached this conclusion : In the middle portion of 
the temperate zone, the average age wlien tlie first 
period appears in healthy girls is fourteen years and six 
months. If it occurs more than six months later ot 
earlier than this, then it is likely something is wrong, or, 
At least, the case is eJCceptionaL 
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I Exceptional casea, wliere this average ia widely de- 
parted from in apparently perfect healtb, are rare. 
But they do occur. We have known instanceB where 
the Bolicitudc of parents has been excited by the long 
delay of this constitutional change, and others in. 
which it has taken place at an almoat tender age, 
without causing any perceptible injury to the geueral 
health. 

Tliere is an instance I'ecorded, on good authority, where 
a French child hut three yeura old underwent all th« 
physical changes incident to puberty, and grew to be a 
healthy woman. But what children can surpass our 
own in precocity ) This French child-woman ia quite 
letl in tlie shade hy one described in a recent number of 
a western medical joui'nal, wlio from Iter birth had regu- 
lar monthly changes, and the full physical development 
which marks the perfect woman ! 

Thus, sometimes, a wide deviation from the average 
s^B we have stated occurs, without having any seiious 
meaning. Yet at no time ia snch a deviation to he ne- 
glected. In nine out of ten instances it is owing to 
BOme fault in the constitution, the healtli, or fonuation, 
which should be ascertained and corrected. Otherwise 
years of broken health and mental misery may be the 
sad resulta. Mothem, teachers, it ia with you this re- 
sponsibility i-ests. The thousands of wretched wives 
who owe their wretchedness to a neglect of jiroper atten- 
tion at this turning ]iuint of their lives, warn you how 
■erious is this resj)onsihility. 

The (oundHtiun of old age, mvb a distinguished 
author, is laid in childhood ; but the healtJi of middle 
life depends upon puberty. Never was there a truer 
maxim- The two years which change the girl to the 
woman, often seal for ever tiie happiness or the hopeless 
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misery of her whole life. They decide whether she is 
to become a healthy, helpful, cheerful wife and mother, 
or a languid, complaining invalid, to whom marriage b 
a curse, children an affliction, and life itself a burden. 

We reiterate our Wiiming ; Mothers, teachers, you to 
whom children are confided at this crisis of their Uvea, 
looK well to it that you appreciate, understand, and 
observe the duties yon have assumed Let no false 
moaesty prevent you from learning and enforcing thoae 
precautions, so necessary at this period of life. 

WHAT HASTENS AMD WHAT EETARIS PDBERTy t 

As a rule, we find that those who develop early, fade 
early. A. short childhood portends a premature old 
age. It often foreshadows, also, a feeble middle-life. 

Having ascertained, therefore, what is the average age 
at which puberty takes place with us^ let na eee what 
conditions anticipate or retard this age. 

The most important is climate. 

In hot climates, man, like the vegetation, has a sur- 
prising rapidity of growth. Marriages are usual at 
twelve and fourteen years of age. Puberty comes to 
both sexes as eaily as at ten and eleven years. We 
even read in the life of Mahomet, that one of his wives 
bore him a son when hut ten years of age. Let another 
dozen yeari pa.s8, and these blooming maidens have been 
metamorphosed into wrinkled, faded old women. The 
beauty of their precocious youth has withered almost 
literally like a flower which is plucked. 

Very different is it in the cold and barren regions of 
the far nortL There man, once more partaking of the 
nature of his surroundings, yields as slowly to the im- 
pulses of bis passions as does the ice-bound earth to the 
slanting rays of the summer sun. Maturity, ao qui«lt 
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ome, so Bwift to leaTe in the torrid heats, chilled by 
the long ■winters, arrives to the girls of Lapland, Nor- 
way, and Siberia, only when they are eighteen and nine- 
teen years of age. But, in return ibr this, they retain 
their vigour and good looks to a green old age. 

Between theM extremes, including as they do the 
whole second decade of existence, this important change 
takes place normally in different latitudes. We have 
said that in the middle temperate zone the proper age 
is fourteen years and six months. Let ua now see what 
conditions lead to deviations from this age in our 
climate. 

Fir^t on the list is that sacred tire handed down to us 
from our ancestors, which wc call, in our material lan- 
guage, the constilulion. 

The females of certain races, certain familiea, it is 
often noticed, mature earlier than their neighbours. Jew- 
esses, for example, are always precocious, earlier by 
one or two years. So are coloured girls, and those of 
Creole lineage. We can guesa the reasons here. No 
doubt these children still retain in their blood the tropic 
fire which, at comparatively recent periods, their fore- 
fathers felt under the vertical rays of the torrid zone. 

Nor is this all. It ia well ascertained, from numerous 

observations, that brunettes develop sooner than their 

blonde sisters ; that those who will grow to be large 

nen are slower than those whose stature will be 

, small ; that the dark-haired and black-eyed are more 

1 precocious in this respect than the light-haired and blue- 

«yed ; that the fat, sltiggi»ih girl ia more tardy than the 

. Blender, active one ; that, in general, what is known aa 

I the nervo-bilious tempei-araent ia ever ahead of that 

1 ealled the Ijnnphatic or phlegmatic. 

It ia a familiar £ict, that it is not m good sign to see 
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this change before tlie usual average time. It betokena 
a veakly, escitalile, diminutiTe frame. Hai-d labour, 
vigcroiiB, regular muscular exertion, prime health, iii 
other ■woi'ds, nevev tend to anticipate this epoch, but 
rather to retard it. 

With this warning freah in our ears, let us now re- 
hearse what causes conatantly inclinQ unduly to hasten 
puberty, and thus to forestall wise Natuve in her plana 
for health and beauty. They are of two kinds, physical 
and mental. 

Idleness of body, Iiighly-Beaaoned food, stimulant 
beverages, such as beer, wine, liquors, and, in a leas de- 
gree coffee and tea, irregular habits of sleep,- — these are 
the physical causes of premature development. But 
the mental causes are still more patent. 

Whatever stimulates tli£ ertiotions leads to an unnatu- 
rally early sexual life. Late houra, children's parties, 
sensational novels, " flaahy " papers, love stories, the 
drama, the ball-room, talk of beaux, love, and mar- 
tiagBj — that atmosphere of riper yeara which is so often 
aud so injudiciously thrown around childhood in the 
TTnited States, — all hasten the event which transforma 
tlic girl into the woman. A pai'ticular emphasis has 
been laid by some physicians on the power of music to 
awaken tLe dormant susceptibilities to passion, and on 
+]iia account its too general or earnest cultivation by 
children hiis been objected to. Educators would do 
wall to bear this caution in mind. 

How powerfully tiiese causes wort is evident when 
we compare the average age of puberty in large cities 
and in country districts. Tlie females in the former 
mature from six to eight months sooner than those in 
the latter. This is unquestionably owing to their mode 
of life, physically indolent, mentally over-atimuJated. 
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The reaiilt, too, ia seen with painful plainness in coni- 
paiing the sturdy, well-preserved farm- wife of thirty 
with the languid, pale, faded city lady of the aaina age. 

THK CHANGES IT WORKS. 

Two short yeara change the awkward and angiilar 
girl of fourteen into the trim and graceful maiden of 
sweet sixteen. Woaderfiil metamoiphosis ! The ma- 
gic wand of the faiiy has touched her, and she cornea 
forth a new being, a vision of beauty to bewitch the 

Let ua analyze this change. 

The earliest sign of approaching pnberty is a depont 
of fat in the loose celliilav tissue under the skin. This 
gives roundness to the foi'in, and grace to the move- 
ments. According to a distinguished naturalist (Bof- 
fon), it is first observable by a alight swelling of the 
groins. Thence it extends over the whole body. The 
breasts especially receive additions, and develop to form 
the perfect bust. 

Parts of the body previously free from hair become 
covered with a soft growth, and that which covers the 
Lead acquires more vigour and gloss, usually becoming 
one or two shades darker. The eyes brighten, and 
acquire unwonted significance. These windows of the 
soul betray to the clo.se observer ihe novel emotions 
which are arising in the mind within. 

The voice, too, shares in the transform atiou. The 
piping, slender articulation of the child gives way to the 
rich, melodious, soft voice of woman, the sweetest musio 
hears. To the student of humanity, to the 
obaerrant physician, nothing is more symbolical of the 
■whole nature than the voice. Would you. witness s 
proof of its power 1 Watch how a person bom blind un- 
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emngly disc rim 
hy tfaia alone. 

Bejond all external modifications, wo find othen, 
which indicate how profound is the alteration now tak- 
ing place. The internal organs of the body assume new 
functions and new powers. The taste for food changes, 
hinting that the aystem has demands hitherto unknown. 
ThoBe organs we have adverted to, called the ovaries, in- 
crease in size, as also does the uterus. The very frame- 
work of the stnicture does not escape. The bones in- 
crease in weight, and those around the hips eipand, and 
gire the female her distinctive form, upon the perfection 
(4 which her life and that of her childi-en depend. 



Bcsh are the changes which strike the eye. But 
there ore othen which are not less significant, ajid 
which demand far more urgently our watchful heed. 
New thoughts, strange desires, are invading the soul. A 
novel relation is assumed to the world. It is vague, 
misunderstood, but disturbing all the same. 

The once light-hearted girl inclines to reveries ; she 
seeks solitude ; her mother surpiises her ia causeless 
tears ; her teacher discovers an unwonted inattention to 
her studies, a. less retentive memory, a disinclination to 
mental labour ; her father misses her accustomed play- 
fiiluess : he, perhaps, is annoyed by her Itstlessness, and 
inertia. "What does it all meant What b the matter 
with the girl ) 

Mother, teacher, father, it is for you to know the an- 
swer to these questions. You have guarded this girl 
through years of helpless infancy and thoughtless child- 
hood. At the peril of her life, and of what is of more 
value than life, do not now relax your vigilance. Every 
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r Aay the reaper Death reapR mtli hia keen sickle th« 
flowers of our land. Tlie mothers weep, indeed ; but littla 
do they realiie that it ia becausw they have neglected to 

I cherish them as was their duty, that the Lord of Fan- 
dise has taken them back to himself. 
THE COMPLETION OF PtTBEETT. 
Tlie symptoms increase iiatil at length the system has 
acquired the neceasaiy strength, and furnished itself with. ; 
reserve forces enough to complete its tnmsforination. I 
Then the monthly flow commences. 

In thoroughly healthy girls it continues to recur at 
regular intervals, from twenty-five to thirty days apart. 
This is true of about three out of four. In others, a long 
interval, sometimes six months, occurs between the tirab 
aud second sickness. If the general health is not in. the 
least impaired, this need cause no anxiety. Irregulari- 
ties are found in the first year or two, which often right 
themselves afterwards. But whenever they are associ- 
ated with the sliglUeat signs of mental or bodily dis- 
order, they demand instant and intelligent attention. 

It used to bo supposed that the periods of the monthly 
sickness were in some way connected with the phases of 
the moon. So general is tins belief even yet in France, 
that a learned academician not long since thought it 
■worth while caref^'y to compare over four thousand 
observations, to see whether they did bear any relations 
to the lunar phases. It is hardly worth while to add 
that he found none, 

"We have known perfectly healthy young women who 

were ill every sixteen days, and others in whom a period 

of thirty-five or thirty-six days would elapse. The reaaouB 

of such differences are not clear. Some inherited peculi- 

L uity of constitution is doubtlesa at woi'k. Climate is of 
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Iiiiniary iiDpovtaiica Traveller in Lapland, and otlier 
coimtrie.s in tlie far north, aay that the women there are 
not re^ilateJ more frequeutly than tliree or four times 
a year. Hard labour and a plilcgmatic temperament 
usually prolong the interval betweeu the periodical 
illneHses. 

An eq^ual diversity prevails in reference to the length 
of time the diaohargo continues. The average of a larpe 
number of cases observed in healthy ivonipn in tliiM 
country, between the ages of iifteen and thirty-five, is foi:r 
days and a fi-action. In a more general way, we iiiay 
say from two to six days is the proper duration. Should 
it diverge widely from this, then it is likely some mis- 
chief is at work. 

In relation to the amount of the discharge, every 
woman ia a law iinto herself. Usually, it ia four or five 
ounces in all. Habits of life are apt to modify it ma- 
terially. Here, f^^ain, those exposed to jjroionged cold 
and inured to severe labour escape more easily than their 
sisters petted in the lap of luxury. Delicate, feelile, 
nervous women, those, in other words, who can least 
ttfibrd the loss of blood, are precisely those who lose the 
most. Nature, who is no tender mother, but a stern 
Btep-raother, thus pimisbes them for disregarding her 
laws. Soft couches, indolent ease, highly spiced food, 
warm rooms, weak muscles, — these ai-e the infractions of 
her rules which she revenges with vigorous, ay, merci- 
less severity. 

It ia well known, too, that excitement of the emotions, 
■whether of anger, joy, grief, hatred, or love, increases 
the discharge. Even the vulgar are aware of this, and, 
misinterpreting It as half knowledge always does, sup- 
pose it a sign of stronger animal passions. It bears no 
Bucli meaniug. But the fact reads ua a lesson how im 
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iiUlvate a placid mind, fi'ee &om Btrong 
.1 to hold all our emotions in the firm 



] portant it 

Idetiire or fi 

I le&sh of reason, 

Phyaiciana attach great importatica to the character oi 
the diacharge. It should be tiiin, watery, dark coloured, 
and never clot If it clots, it is aa indication that 
SDinL'tliing is wrong. 

THE DAKGEM OF PfBEKTT, 

We liave shown that there are constantly individiml 

f deviiitioiis, quite consistent with health, from any given 

Letiindai-d. 'Jhey only become eigniticunt of diaeasa 

k-whea they depart decidedly from the average, either in 

I the freijuoncy of the illness, its duvation, the amount of 

e discharge, or the character. More or less pain, mora 

I W lesa ]irostriition, and general disturbance at these 

l-epochs, are universal and inevitable. They are part of 

^the sentence which at the outset He prononnced upon 

Oman, when He said unto her; "I will greatly 

P multiply thy sorrow and thy conception." Yet with 

merciful kindness He has provided means by which the 

pain may he greatly lessened, and the sormw avoided; 

and that we may leam and observe these means, their 

neglect oftea increases a hundred-fold the natural suf- 
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At this critical period, the seeds of hereditary and 
constitutional diseases manifest themselves. They draw 
fresh malignancy from the new activity of the system. 
The first symptoms of tubei-cular consumption, of scvo- 
fiila, of obstinate and disfiguring skin diseases, of here- 
ditaiy insanity, of congenital epilepsy, of a hundred ter- 
rible maladies, which from birth, have lurked in the chilo, 
bidiug the opi>ortunity of attack, suddenly spring from 
tteir lairs, and huny her to the grave or the tnndhouse. 
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If we ask why so many fiiir girls of eigliteen or twenty 
are followed by weeping friends to an early tomb, the 
answer is, chieSj from diseases which had their origin at 
die period of puberty. 

It is impossible for us to rehearse here all the minute 
sjmptoma, each almost trifling in itself, which warn the 
practised physician of the approach of one of these feai"- 
(ul foes in time to allow him to make a defence. We 
can do little more than iterate the warning, that when- 
ever at this momeatous epoch any disquieting change 
appears, bo it physical or mental, let not a day be lost 
in summoning tleUled, competent medical advice. 

There is, however, a train of symptoms so frequentj 
ao insidious, so fruitful with agony of mind and body, 
tJiftt we shall mention them particularly. They illus- 
trate, at once, how all-important is close observation, and 
how significant to the wise phyxicioa are trifles seem- 
ingly light as air. 

, If you notice a girl of fourteen or sixteen, who, in 
/ walking, always gives one arm in preference to the other 
/ to her companion ; if, in sleeping, she mostly lies on the 
S same side ; if, in sitting, she is apt to prefer a chair with 
/ a low back, and throws one arm over its back ; if you 
/ perceive that she always sits with one foot a little in 
1^ advance of the other; if she, on inquiry, confesaeu to 
/ slight, wajidering pains in one aide of her chest, do not 
/ chide her for awkwardness. These are ominous por- 
1 tents. They mean gpintd diaeoM, than which a more 
\fearful malady is hardly known to medicine, 

Not less stealthy is the approach of disease of the hip 
joint, of white swelling of the knee, of consumption, all 
curable if taken at the very first, al! well-nigh hopeless 
when they have once mimasked their real features. 

Apart from these general dangers, to which those of 
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Ifitoroughly Bonnd constitutions are not exposed, there 
Kjire disorders called functional, to nliich all are subject. 

OBEl^ SICSNESS. 

\Vhen we speak of the " greon sickness," jBe mention 
[terliEips the most common of all, and one of which everj 
mother has heard. Doctors call it ddorods, wjucli, also, 
means greennesi ; for one of its most common and pecu- 
liar symptoms is a pale complexion with a greenish 
tinge. 

It never occurs except at or near the age of puberty, ' 
and was long supposed to be merely an impoverishment 
of the blood. Now, however, we have learned that it is i 
a disease of the nervous system, and one very often con- / 
founded by physicians with other complaints. 

Its attack is insidious. A distaste for exertion and 
society, a £tfui appetite, low spirits — these are all the 
■symptoms noticed at first. Then, one by one, come pal- 
pitation of the heart, on unhealthy complexion, irregu- 
larity, dyspepsia, depraved tastes, — such as a desire to eat 
slate-pencil dust, chalk, or clay, — vague pains in body snd 
limbs, a bad temper ; until the girl, after several months 
ia a peevish, wretched, troublesome invalid. 

Then if a physician is called in, and gives her iron, 
and tells her notlung is the matter, or is himself alarmed, 
and imagines she has heart disease or consumption, it 
is a chance if she does not rapidly sink, out of mere 
fright, and over-much dosing, into some fatal complaint. 
Iiet it be well understood that chlorosis, though often 
ohstinate and obscui'e, is always curable if properly and 
promptly treated. The remedies must be addressed to 
the nervous system, and can be administered with intel- 
ligence only by a competent medical adviser. It can 
be prevented by a hygienic mode of life, and as its most 
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common causes are anxiuty, liDme-sicfcness, want of e±- 
erciae, or over-work at aciiool : nothing is ao salutary ift 
its early stages as a change of air and scene, cheerful 
company, a tour to the mountains or some ■watering- 
place, and regular exercise. 

Many young women suffer considerable pain durin;* 
tlieir monthly illness. Tliia may arise from many dif- 
ferent causes, such as congestion, inflammation, mal- 
fonuation, or a ■wrong position of the parts, or over-sen- 
sitive nerves. They can only be successfully treated 
when the fliuse is known ; and they may rest assured 
that this siiffering, in nearly eveiy case, can be removed. 

Sometimes a girl grows to tho age of eighteen or 
twenty ■withont having her periodical changes. We 
have already said that this 19 not unusual in some cli- 
mates, and in some families ; so, as long as the general 
health is good, and the spirits cheerful, — always an im- 
portant point, — it need canse no anxiety. But if th» 
health grows poor, and, esjiecially, if there are pains and 
■ecurring monthly without discharge, theo 
s wrong, and th^ doctor should be consulted. 

HYSTEnica. 
There is a disease of the nei'ves to which girls about 
the age of puberty are very subject, particularly in thff 
higher circles of society, ■where their em.otion3 are over- 
aducated and their organisation delicate. It is called 
hysteria, and more commonly hysterica. Frequently it 
deceives both doctor and friends, and is su])posed to be- 
Bome dangerous complaint. Often it puts on the aymp- 
-toms of epilepsy, or heart disease, or consumption. We 
have witnessed the most frightful convulsions in girls of 
fourteen or fifteen, which were brought on by this com- 
plaint. Sometimes it injures the mind, and it should' 
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always receive prompt and efficient attention, as it is 
always curable. 

, Tliia disease is apt to produce a, simtlar affection ia 
'Other girls of the same age who sea the attnoka. For 
this reason, hysterical girls ahould not be sent to large 
schools, but cured at home. Often a strong mental iiu- 
pressiou re.stores them. Tke anecdote is told of a cele- 
brated aurgeon (Boerhave), wbo was called to a female 
seminary where there was a number of hysterical girls. 
He summoned them together, heated a rmmber of iron 
instruments before tbelr eyes, and told them tliat the 
first one who had a lit should be cauteiizeil down the 
iq^iine^ They all recovered immediately. 

SECItET BAD HABITS. 

We now approach a part of our subject ■which ■wo 
^ould gladly omit, did not constant experience admon- 
ish us of our duty to speak of it in no uncertain tone. 
We refer to the disastrous consequences on soul and 
body to which young girls expose themselves by excit- 
ing and indulging morbid passions. Years ago, Miss 
Catharine E, Beecher sounded a note of wainiog to the 
mothers of America on this secret vice, ^vhich leads 
their daughters to the grave, the madhouse, or, worse 
yet^ the brothel. 

Gladly would wo believe that her timely ndmonition 
had done away with the neceBsity for its rejietition. But 
though we believe such a habit is more rara thati many 
physicians suppose, it certainly exists to a degree that 
demands attention. Surgeons have i-eccntly been forced 
to devise painful operations to hinder young girla fi-om 
thus ruining thcioselves ; and we must confess that, in 
its worst form, it ii absolntely incurable. 

The results oH the constant nervous excitement which 
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this habit produces are bodilj' weakness, loss of mem* 
ory, low spirits, distressing nervousness, a capricionB 
appetite, dislike of company and of study, and, finally, 

paralysis, imbecility, or iDsanity. Let it not ba sup- 
posed tliat tbere are many who suSer thus severely; 
but, on the other hand, let it be clearly understood that 
any indulgence whatever in these evil courses is attended 
■with bad effects, especially because they create impure 
desires and thoughts, which wilt prepare the girl to be 
a willing victim to the arta of profligacy. There ia no 
more solemn duty resting on those who have the charge 
of young females than to protect them against this vice. 

But, it is exclaimed, is it not dangerous to tell them 
any thing about it ) Such a course is uunecessaiy. 
Teach them that any handling of the pai-ts, any inde- 
cent language, any impure thought, is degrading and 
hurtful. See that the servants, nurses, and companions 
with whom they associate are not debased ; and recom- 
mend scrupulous cleanliness. 

If the habit is discovered, do not whip nor scold the 
child. It is oftsa a result of disease, and induced by a 
disagreeable local itching. Sometimes this is connected 
with a disorder of the womb, and very frequently with 
worms in the bowels. Let the case be submitted to a 
judicious, skilful me<lical adviser, and tlie girl will yet 
be saved. But do not shut your eyes, and refuse to see 
this fact when it exists. Mothers are too often unwil- 
ling to entertain for a moment the thought that their 
daughters are addicted to each a Tice, when it is cmlj 
too plain to the phyeician, 

TUB HYGIESE OP PCBEDTT. 

Concerning the maladies of puberty, we may broadly 
say, that if we are obliged to have recourse to medicine 
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it is because we have neglected hygiene. Tbat the pe- 
riod requires aBsiduous care, we grant j but given that 
care, drugs will be needless. 

In a general way, we have already empbasized the 
danger of indolence and tbe benefits of exercise or labour ; 
the peiils of exciting the emotions and the advantages 
of a placid disposition ; the impropriety of premature 
develojiment and the ■wisdom of simplicity and modera- 
tion. Thia is an old story — a thrice-told tale. Let us 
go more into minutiie. 

One of the moBt frequent causes of disease, about the 
age of puberty, is starvation. Many a giri is starved to 
death. Food is given her, but not of the right quality, 
or in insufficient quantity, or at improper hotira. The 
system is not nourished ; and, becoming feeble, it is laid 
open to the attacks of disease, and to no form of disease 
more readily than to consumption. 

To correct this, let the food be varied, simpiy pre- 
pared, and abundant. Good ire^h milk should be used 
daily, while tea and coffee should be withheld. Fat 
meats and vegetable oils, generally disliked by girb at 
this age, are exactly what they need ; and were they 
partaken of more freely, there would be leas inquiry at 
the drug-stoi-es for cod-liver oil. 

A modem writer of eminence lays it down as one of 
the most common causes of consumption in young people, 
that just at the age when their physical system is un- 
dergoing such important changes, that invaluable article 
of diet, mUlo, is generally droi>ped, and nothing equally 
rich in nitrogen substituted in its place. 

Exercise, whetlier as games, the skipping rope, cro- 
quet, walking, dancing, riding, and callisthenics, or as 
regular labour, ia highly beneficial, especially when it 
leads one into the fresh air, the Bunshine, and the! 
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country. A particulftr kind of exercise is to be recom- 
mended for those whose cheats are naiTOW, whose shoul- 
ders stoop, and wlio liave an hereditary predisposition 
to consumption. If it is systematicnljy prutticed along 
with otbtr means of health, we would guarantee any 
child, no matter how many relatives have died of this 
disease, against ite invnsion. It ia voluntary inspiration. 
Nothing is more simple. Let her stand erect, throw the 
Bhouldera well back and the hands l>ehind ; then let her 
slowly inhale pure air to tlie full copacity of the lungs, 
and retain it a few eeconda fij/ «n. increased effort; then 
it may be slowly exhaled. After one or two natural in- 
spirations, let her ivpeat the act, and 
fifteen mimites, twice daily. Not ( 
procedure a safeguai'd against consii 
opinion of some liianied physicians, it can even cure it 
when it has already commenced. 

At first the monthly loss of blood exhausts the system. 
Therefore, plenty of food, plenty of rest, plenty of sleep 
are reciuii-ed. That ancient prejudice in fa\T3ur of early 
rising should be discarded now, and the girl should re- 
tire esrly, and, if she will, should aleep late. Hard 
fitudy, care, or anxiety should be apared ber. Thia is 
not the time for rigid disoipline. 

Clothing is a matter of importance, and if we were at all 
sure of attention, there is much we would say of it. The 
thought seriously troubles us, that so long as American 
wameu consent to deform themselves and sacrifice their 
healtli to false ideas of beauty, it is almost hopeless to 
urge their fitness for, and their light to, a higher life than 
they now enjuy. No educated (lainter or sculptor ia igno- 
rant of what the model of female beauty is ; no fashion- 
able woman in America is content unless she deport* 
from it as fur as no.ssihlc. 
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Kow beauty iniplies health, and ugliness of form is at- 
tained not only at the expense of (esthetics, but of com- 
fort. The custom of fastening growing girls in tight 
corsets, of flattening their breasts with pads, of distort- 
ing their feet ia small high-heeled shoes, and of teaching 
them to stoop and miaca in gait, is calculated to dis- 
gust every observer of good sense and taste, and, what 
is of more consequence, to render these girls, when they 
become women, more liable to every species of suffering 
connected with child-bearing. 

Some young women suffer more, some less, during 
their periodical illnesses. Both classes should be equally 
cautious to do legs flian usual at that time. Over-exertion 
is a most fruitful cause of disease. Long walks, shopping, 
dancing, riding, labour, should be avoided or diminished. 
Iced drinks, exposure to dampness or to great heat, are 
likewise perilous. If there is much pain or debility, or 
an abundant discharge, they should rest on the sofa or 
bed. If the discharge is delayed, soaking the feet in 
hot water, a tumbler of hot ginger tea, a brisk walk, or 
a gentle laxative, will often bring it on. But under no 
oircumstances should more violent means than these bo 
used. Properly, there is no great suffering connected 
with this function, and when such is present, the physi- 
cian ahould be consulted. 

THB AGE OF NUBILITT. 

It does not follow because a girl is capable of mar- 
riage that she is fit for it. Science teaches us many 
valid objections to too early imions. It goes farther, 
and fixes a certain age at which it is wisest for womaa 
to marry. Tbia age is between twenty and twenty-five 
yents. 

Anatoraiats have learned thut after puberty the bones 
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of a woman's body undergo important mocUficationH to 
fit her for child-bearing. This requires time, and be- 
fore twenty the procesa ia not completed. Until the 
woman is perfect hei'self, until her full stature and com- 
pleted form are attained, she is not quaUlied to assist in 
perpetuating the species. ' 

We might urge that up to this moment neither does 
licr self-knowledge quiilify her to choose a life-companion, 
ner can her education be finish yjd, nor is her ex[ierience 
sufficient for her to enter on the duties of a matron. 
But we do not api)eal to these arguments. There are 
others still more forcible. If her own health, life, and 
good looks are of Tulue to her, if she has any wish for 
healthy, sound-minded children, she will refrain from 
premature nuptials. 

A too youthful wife finds marriage not a pleasure but 
a pain. Her nervous system is proBtrated by it, she is 
more liable to weakness and diseases of the womb, and 
if of a consumptive family, she runs great risk of finding 
that fatal malady manifest itself after a year or two of" 
wedded life. It is Teiy common for those who marry 
young to die young. 

From statistics which have been carefully compiled, 
it is proven that the first labours of very young mothers, 
■are mnch more painful, tedious, and dangeioua to life, 
than others. As wives, they are fre([uent]y visitect 
either with absolute sterility, and all their lives must 
hear the repi-oach of barren women, or, what to many 
IH hardly less distaatefal, they have an eicesaively nume- 
rous family. 

What adds to their sufferings in the latter event ia- 
thai the children of such marriages are rarely healthy. 
They are feeble, sickly, undersized, often with somo 
fault of mind or body, which is a crosa to them ttai 
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tiiedr parents all their lives. 'A'hey inherit more readily 
the <lefe''ts of their ancestors, and aa a rule die at earlier 
years than the progeny of hetter-timed unions. 

These comiiderationB are formidable enough, it would 
seem, to prevent young girls from marrying, without the 
need of a law, as exists in some countries. Moreover, 
they are not imaginary but real, as many a woman finds 
out to her cost, 

Th" objections to marriage after the age of twenty- 
five are less cogent. They extend only to the woman 
herself. She should know that the first labours of wives 
thirty are nearly timee as fatal as those between 
twenty and twenty-five. Undoubtedly, nature points to 
the period between the twentieth and twenty-fifth jeax 
KB the fittest one for marriage in the woman. 
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Love, pore love, tme love, what can we say of it 1 
The dream of youth ; the cherished reminiscerce of age ; 
celebrated in the songs of poets ; that which impels the 
warrior to his most daring deeds ; which the inspired 
prophet chooses to typify the holiest sentiments, — what 
new thing is it possible to say about this theme 1 

Think for a moment on the history or the literature 
of the world. Ask the naturalist to reveal the mysteries 
of life ; let the mylhologist expl^n the origin and mean- 
in of all nnrevealed religions ; look within at the 
promptings of your own spirit, and this whole life of 
^uia irillappear to you as one grand epitbalamium. 
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The profoundest of English poets ht\s said 

" AM thoughU, flU posaiong, all delight^ 
Whatever etira thU mortal frame, 
All are but minUtera ni Love, 
And feed hia eiu:red flajoe." 

That life which is devoid of love is incomplete, sterile, 
unsatiafactory. It fails of its chiefest end. Nature, in 
anger, blots it out sooner, and it passea like the shadow 
of a cloud, leaving no trace behind. Admirable as it 
may be in other respects, to the eye of the statesman, 
the physician, the lover of hia specien, it remuius but a 
fragment, a torso. 

Love is one thing to a woman, another to a man. To 
him, said Madame de Stael, it is an episode ; to her, it 
is the whole history of life. A thousand diatractions 
divert man. Fame, riches, power, pleasure, all struggle 
in his bosom to displace the sentiment of love. They 
are its livals, not rarely its masters. But woman knows 
no such distractions. One pasaion only sits enthroned 
in her bosom ; one only idol ia enshrined i 
knowing uo rival, no anccessor. This passi 
this idol is its object 

This is not fiincy, not rhetoric ; it is the langwage of 
cold and exact science, pronounced from the chair of 
history, from the bureau of the statistician, from the 
disaecting-table of the anatomist. We shall gather up 
their well-weighed words, and present them, not aa 
fancy sketches, but as facts. 

This deep, all-absorbing, single, wondrous love of 
woman, is something that man cannot understand. This 
aea of nnfathomed depth is to him a mystery. The 
shallow mind sees of it nothing but the rippling waves, 
the unstable foam-cresta dashing hither and tliither, the 
playfii! ripples of the surface, and, blind to the still and 
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measurelesa waters beneath, calls woman capricious, 
uncertain, — variitriif el mulabile. But tho tliinker and 
seer, undeceived by such externals, knowa tliat beaoatti 
this seeming chauge is stability unequalled in the 
stronger sex j a power of will to which man is a 
ijtranger ; a devotion and pur|H>se wliich strike him 
with undefined awe. 

Thei-efore, in the myths and legends which the early 
races framed to express their notions of divine things, 
the Fates, who spin and snip the thread of life; tiie 
Xorus, who 

Lay down Ibitb, 
And select life 
Fur tha L'Lildren uf time- 



are always females. The seeresses and interpreters of 
oracles, those who, like the witch of Endor, could anm- 
uion from the grave the shades of the departed, were 

Therefore, also, modem infidelity, going hack, as it 
ever does, to the ignorance of the post and holding il 
tip as something new, makes woman the only deity. 
Comte and his disciplea, having reasoned away all gods, 
angels, and spirits, and unable to still tlie craving for 
something to adore, agree to meet once a week to wor- 
Hhip^woman. The French revolutionists, having shut 
up the churches, and abolished God by a decree of the 
Convention, set up in Hia stead — a woman. 

We could never exhaust tha phaae of world-history. 
Everywhere we see the unexpected hand of Love mould- 
ing, fashioning all things. The fortunes of the individ- 
■ha!, the fate of nations, the destinies of races, ai'e guided 
by this invisible thread. Let us push our inquiiiea as 
\ to the nature of this all-powerful agent. 
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It hM ft divided nature. Ab we hare an Immortal 
8oaI, but a body of clay ; as the plant roots itself in de- 
caying earth, but spi-eada its flowers in glorious snnlight ; 
BO lore has a. physiological and a moral nature. It ia 
roeted in that unconscious law of life which bids us per- 
petuate our kind ; which guards over the conservation ^ 
of life ; which enforces, with ceaselcKS admonition, that 
first pvecept which God gave to man before the gates of 
Eden had been closed upon liira : " Be thou fruitful, 
and multiply and replenish the earth." Nothing but a 
spurioua delicacy, or an ignorance of facts, can prevent 
our full recognitioa that love looks to marriage, and 
marriage to offspring, as a natural sequence. 

Do we ask proofs of this 1 We have them in abun- 
dance. Those unfoi-tunate beings who are chosen bj 
Oriental custom to guard the seraglios, undergo a mutir 
lation which disqualifies them from becoming parents 
Soon all traces of passion, all regard for the other sex, 
all sentiments of love, totally disappear. The records 
of medicine contain not a few cases where disease had 
rendered it necessary to remove the ovaries from women. 
At once a change took place in voice, appearance, 
and mind. They spoke like men, a slender beard com- 
menced on their faces, a masculine manner was con- 
spicuous in all their motions, and every thought of sex- 
ual love passed away for ever. These are the results in 
every case. What do they signify t Undoubtedly that 
the passion of love ia dependent upon the capacity of 
having offspring, and that such was the intention of 
Nature in implanting in our bosom this all-powerfiil 
sentiment. 

But this is not all Nature, as beneficent to tlio* 
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who obej her precepts as ehe is merciless to those who 
disregard them, has added to this seutiment of love a 
phyaiciil pleasure in its gratificfttion ; an honourahle and 
proper pleasure, which none but the hypocrite or the 
ascetic will afiect to contemn, none but the coarse or 
the lewd will regard as the object of love. There ia, in- 
deed, a passion which is the love of the body. We call 
it by its proper name of lutl. There ia anotlier emotion, 
for which the rich tongue of the ancient Greeks had a 
word, to which we have nothing to correspond. Call it, 
if jou will, Platonic love, and define it to be an exalted 
friendship. But understand that neither the one nor 
the other is love, in the true sense of the word, and that 
bot/i are inferior to it. 

Does the father, watching, with moistened eyes, his 
child at its mother's breast ; does the husband, bending 
with solicitude over the aick-bed of his wife ; does the 
wife, clinging to her husband through evil report and 
good report, through broken fortunes and failing health, 
indicate no loftier emotion than lusl, no warmer senti- 
ment than friettdahipf What ignorance, what perver- 
sity ia so gross as not to perceive something here nobler 
than either ! Do you say that such scenes are, alas, 
rare t We deny it. We see them daily in the streets ; 
we meet them daily in our rounds. Admitted, by our 
calling, to the sacred precincts of many houses in the 
trying hours of sickness and death, we xpeak advisedly, 
and know that this is the prevailing meaning of love in 
American life. 

A warm, rich affection blesses the one who gives and 
the one who receives. Character develot* under it as 
the plant beneath the sunlight. Happiness ia an un- 
known word without it Love and marriage are the only 
normal conditions of life. Without them, both man and 
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women for ever miss the best part of tbemselves. They 
Buffer more, they sin more, they perish sooner. These 
are not hasty HKsertions. As a social law, let it be well 
underatood that science prouoimees that 

LOVE J8 A NECESSnr. 

The single life is forced upon many of both aexea, in 
oar present social condition. Many choose it from mo- 
tives of economy, from timidity, or as a religious step, 
pleasing to God. The latter is a notion which pi-obably 
arose from a belief that, somehow, celibacy, strictly oh- 
seifed, means chastity. It simply means continence. 
The chastest persons have been, and are, not the virgins 
and celibates, but the mamed. Wlen this tntth ia 
known better, we shall have fewer sects and more re- 

We know women who refrain from marrying to keep 
out of trouble. The old saying is that eveiy sigh drives 
a nail in one's coffin. They are not going to wony 
themselves to death bearing children and imrsing them. 
It is too great a risk, too much suffering. How often 
have we been told this I Yet how false tjie reasoning is ! 
Veiy carefully prepared statistics show that between the 
ages of twenty and forty-five years, more unmarried 
women die than married, and no instance of remarkable 
longevity in an old maid ia knomi. The celebrated Ili\ 
Hufeland, therefore, in his treatise on the Art of I'ro- 
longing Life, laya it down as a rule, that to attain a 
great age one must be married. 

As for happiness, those who tlunk they can best attain 
it outside the gentle yoke of matrimony are quite as 
wide of the mark. Their selfish and solitary pleasures 
do not gratify them. With all the resources of clubs, 
billiard- rooms, saloons, narcotics and stimulants, single 
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make but a mock shon' of satisfaction. At heart 
every one of them envies bis married It'iftnds. How 
much more monotonous and more readily exhausted 
the resoutcea of woman's single life ! No mutter what 
*■ sphere " she is in, no matter in what " circle " she 
moves, no matter what "misaion" she invents, it will 
Boon pall on hor. Would you see tlie result 1 We ia- 
Yoke once more those dry volumes, full of lines and 
figures, on vital statistics. Stupid as they look, they are 
full of the strangest stories, and, what is more, the storie.i 
are all true. Some of them are sad stories, and this is one 
erf the sadde-it : Of those unfortunates who, out of dcs 
pair and disgust of the world, jump from brLi.I;:res, or take 
KTsenic, or hang themselves, or in other ways iitsh un- 
bidden and unprepared before the great Judge of all, 
nearlij two-tiiirds are unman'ied, and in some years 
nearly ikree-fourtkB. And of tlinse other sad ca«es— dead, 
yet living — who people the madhouses aud asylums, what 
of them ) Driven crazy by their brutal husbands, do 
you suggest ? Not at all. In France, Bavaria, Prussia, 
Hanover, four out of every five are unmarried, and 
throughout the civilized world there are everywhere 
three or four single to one married woman in the estab- 
lishments for the insane, in proportion to the whole 
number of the two classes above twenty-one j-eara of age. 
Other women decline to many because they have, 
forsooth, a " life work" to accomplish. Some great 
project tills their mind. Perchance they emulate Mad. 
De Stael, and would electrify the countiy by their 
novel views in politics ; or they have a literary vein 
they fain would exploit : or they feel called upon to 
teach the freeilmen, or to keep their position as leaders 
of fashion. A husband would trammel them. If they 
did marry, they would take the very foolish advice of 
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& cotemporary, and go through life with &n indignant 
protest at its littleneas. Let such women know thnt they 
underrate the married state, its powers and ita oppor- 
tunities. There are no loftier miaaions than can tiiere be 
carried out, no nobler gamen than can there be played. 
Wben we think of these objections, coming, as tliey have 
to UB, fi-om liigh-spirited, earnest girls, the queens of their 
sex, our memory runs hack to the famous women of 
kiatoiy, the brightest jewels in the coronet of time, and 
we find Bs many, ay, more, married women than single 
■who pursued to their ends mighty achievements. 

If you apeak of Judith and Joan of Arc, who de- 
livered their fatherlanda from the enemy by a daring 
no man can equal, we shall recall the peaceful victories 
of her, wife of the barbarian Chlodwig, who taught the 
rude Franks tlie mild religion of Naaareth, and of her 
who extended fi-om Byzantium the holy symbol of the 
'Gross over the wilds of Eussia. The really great women 
-of this age, are they mostly married or single ) They 
-are mostly married, and they are good wires and tender 
mothers. 

What we have just written, we read to an amiable 
■woman. 

" But," ahe exclaimed, " what have you to say to her 
"whom high duties or a hard fate condemns to a single 
Ufe, and to the name of the old maid 1" 

Alas I what can we say to such ! We feel that 

" Earthlier happ; ie the rose dietitUd, 

ThttD that wbich, withflring on the virj^in thorn, 

Growa, lives, and diss in single blaasedneM." 

Yet there ia ever a blessing in store for those who 
suffer here, and the hope of the future must teach them 
to bear the present. 
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LOTE IS ETEnSAL. 

We have said love ia a neceanty in the life of either 
■nan or woman to complete their nature. Its effects, 
therefore, are eternal We do nob intend this as a figure 
of speech. It is a sober statement of physiology. 

From the day of marriage the woman undergoes & 
change in her whole structure. She is Bimllar to her 
former self, but not the same. It is often noticed that 
the childreu of a woman in her second marriage bear a, 
marked resemblance to her first husband. In the in- 
fenor races and tower animals this obscure metamor- 
phosis is still more apparent. A negress who has home 
her first child to a white man, will ever after have chil- 
dren of a lighter colour than her own. Count Strzelewaki, 
in his travels in Australia, narrates this curious circum- 
Btance : A native woman who has once had offspring 
by a white man, can never more have children by a male 
of her own race. Dr. Darwin relates that a male zebra 
was once brought to England, and a hybrid race marked 
by the zebra'a stripes was produced from certain mares. 
Always after, the colts of those mares bore the marks of 
the zebra on their skins. In aome way the female in 
profoundly altered throughout her whole formation, and 
entirely independent of her will, by the act of marriage, 
and the alteration is never e&ced. 

If the body is thus influenced, shall not the far more 
susceptible mind and spirit be equally impressed t 

Another common observation supports what wo say, 
Bod extends it farther. Not the woman alone : the man 
also undergoes a change, and loses a portion of his pe^ 
fMUiJity in his mate. They two are one, not merely in 
a moral sense. We constantly notice a decided rasem- 
blance in old couples who have passed, say, two score 
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years together. They have grown to look alike in form, 
featui-e, and expression. That for ao long a time they 
have lireathed the same air, eaten the same fare, and 
beea subject to the same surronndings, explains this to 
some estent. But the greater part of the change flowit 
from mental sources. They have laughed and wept to- 
gether ; they have shared the same joys and pleasures ; a 
smile or a tear on the face of one evoked a correupoml- 
ing emotion and expression on the face of the other. 
Their co-partnership haa hecome a unity. Even without 
speaking, they sympathize. Their souls are constantly 
en rapport. The man in as difierent as the woman from 
hia formei' self. 

WHAT 18 FLIRTATION ? 

Flirtation is an American word. They have neither 
the woi-d nor the thing in foreign countries. It results 
from the freedom and the daring of our women. They 
use as playthings those edged tools which in other lands 
are locked up from them. Love, engagements, beaus, 
are their pastimes. 

In view of what we have said of the nature of love, its 
necessity and eternity, is this wise ! 

We are not moi-ali-sts, and apeak as physicians merely. 
To us the coquette is as bad as the rake. Both waste 
their nature in dalliance with passion. They both suf- 
fer in body and soul, and by every new indulgence 
unfit themselves the more for a happy marriage. Look 
at the woman of thirty who haa passed her youth en- 
couraging men to offer her the most a man can offer — 
all he haa — in order to enjoy the vanity of refusing 
him. If she is married, you will see a discontented, 
nervous invalid ; if onmamed, a cross, faded, neglected 
spinster. 
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OF SECOND MAIUtlAOES, 

Science, therefoi'e, Beema to say to woman " yonr first 
husband is your eternal huabajid." How, tlien, about 
second marriages t Are we to say tliut they are not 
advisable t 

Let us not answer hastily. It is yet to ho Been 
\Thether ill-assot-ted marriages produce those impressiona 
we have mentioned. They may, indeed, on the body, 
while the mind is free. One must remember, also, that 
the exigencies of social life must bo consulted. If a 
woman cannot love two men equally, — and she cajinot, — 
■other motives, worthy of all respect, justify her in en- 
tering the Hiariiage life a second time. Then, the 
higher relinements of the emotions ai-e not given to all 
alike, nor do they come at the same age to all. True 
lovo may first dawn upon a woman after one or two 
hushanda have left her a widow. Orplian ciiildren, 
widowhood, want of property, or the care of proi>ei-ty, — 
these are sad afflictions to the lonely woman. Do not 
blame her if she accepts a husband as a guardian, a pro- 
tector, whom she can no longer receive to her arms as a 
lover. She is right. 

We cheiiah the memory of a lady of strong character, 
who died past eighty. She had survived three husbands. - 
"The first," she said, "I married for love, the second 
for position, the third for friendship. I was happy with ' 
them all." But when in her mortal illness this vene- ' 
Table friend sank into the delii'ium which preceded death, 
ehe constantly called out the name of her first husband 
only. More than Italf a century had not effaced the 
memory of those few years of early love. This is fidelifiy 
Ijtadeed. 
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He of Nazaretli Iwd down the law that whoever nuto 
away his wife for any cause except adultery, and mar- 
ries again, commits adultery, and that whatever woman 
puts away her husband for any cause save adultery, and 
marries again, commits adultery. 

This has been found a hard saying. 

John Milton wrote a book to show that the Lawgiver 
did not mean what he said, but something quite difTerent. 
Modern sects, calling themselves ChriiUann, after thia 
Lawgiver, dodge the difficulty, and refer it to State legisla- 
tures. State legislatures, not troubling themselves at all 
about any previous law or lawgiver, allow dozens of 
causes, acores of them, as perfectly valid to put asunder 
those whom God has joined together. 

Science, which never finds occasion to disagree with 
that Lawgiver of Nazareth, hei'e makes his words her 
own. 

Whether we look at it as a question in social life, in 
morals, or in physiology, the American plan of granting 
absolute divorces is dangerous, and destructive to what- 
is best in life. It leads to hasty, ill-assorted matches, to 
an unwillingness to yield to each other's peculiarities, to- 
a weakening of the family ties, to a lax morality. 
Carry it a trifle farther than it now is in some States, 
and mamage will lose all its aacredness, and degenerate 
into a physical union not nobler than the crossing of 
flies in the air. 

Separation of bed and board should always be pro- 
vided for by law, and whether single, married, or sepa- 
rated, the woman should retain entire control of her own 
property. But in the eyes of God and Nature, a woman. 
or % man vith two faithful spouKB living, to eat^ ■'/ 
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an eternal fidelity has been plighted, is » 
er. 

or A PLintALITY OT WIVES OR HUBBAKDS. 

What has been said of divorce applies with tenfold 
force to the custom of a woman living as wife to several 
men, or of a man as husband to several women. We 
should not speak of these customs, but that we know 
both exist in this country, not among the notoriously 
wicked, but among those who claim to be the peculiarly 
good — the very elect of God. They prevail, not as lust- 
ful excesses, but as religious observances. Every reader 

I of the daily press knows what sects we mean. 

' It is worth while to say that such practices lead to 
physical degradation. The woman who acknowledges 
more than one husband is generally sterile ; the man 
who has several wives haa usually a weakly offspring, 
principally males. Nature attempts to check polygamy 
by reducing the number of females, and failing in this, 
by enervating the whole stock. The Mormons of Utah 
would soon sink into a state of Asiatic effeminacy werS' 

L tliey left to themselves. 

P COURTSHIP. 

A. wise provision of nature ordains that woman. iihaUha 
tOTigkt. She flees, and man pursues. The folly of 
modem reformers who would annul this provision is 
evident. Were it done away with, man, ever prone to 
yield to woman's solicitations, and then most prone when 
yielding is most dangerous, would fritter away his 
powers at an early age, and those very impulses which 
nature has given to perpetuate the race would bring 
about its destruction. 

To prevent auoh a disaster, woman b endowed with ft 
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sense of shame, an invincible modesty, her greatest pro- 
tection and her greatest charm. Let her never forget 
it, never diai-egard it, for ■without it she becomes the 
Bcom of her own sex and the jest of the other. 

The urgency of man and the timidity of woman are 
tempered by the period of courtship. 

This, OB it exista with ns, is something almost peculiar 
to Americans. On the continent of Europe, girls are 
shut up in convents or in seminaries, or are kept strictly 
under the eyes of their parents until marriage, or, at any 
rate, betrothal. Tlie liberty usual in this country is 
something unheard of and inconceivable there. In 
Spain a duenna, in France some aunt or elderly cousin, 
in Germany some similar person, makes it her business 
to be present at every interview wjiich a young lady has 
with an admirer. He never dreams of walking, driving, 
or going out of an evening with her alone. It is taken 
for granted that should he invite her for such a purpose, 
the mother or aunt is included in the party. They 
■would look on the innocent freedom of American giria 
as simply scandalous. 

We have had opportunities to see society in these 
various countries, and have failed to perceive that the 
morality of either sex is at all superior to what it is 
yrith ns, while the effect of this cloister-like, education 
on young women is to weaken their self-reliance, and 
often prepare them for greater extravagances when mar- 
riage gives them liberty. 

With us, the young woman is free until her weddiog- 
day. After that epoch, she looks forward to withdraw- 
ing more or less from society, and confining her thoughts 
to iamily mattei's. In France, Spain, or Italy, in the 
wealthier classes, precisely the contrary is the rule. 
Marriage brings deliverance from an irksome espionage 
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and numberleaa fetters ; it is the avenue to a life in 
public, and independent action. How injurious to do- 
mestic happiness this is can readily be imagined. 

It is true that the liberty of American girla occa- 
sionally leads to impropi-ietieH. But, except in certain 
great cities, euch instances are rare. The safeguards of 
virtue are knowledge and self-command, not duennas 
and jalousies. Let American mothers properly instruct 
their daughters, and they need have no apprehensions 
about their conduct. 

The period of courtship is one full of importanca 
A young woman of unripe experience must decide from 
what Bhe can see of a man during the intercourse of & 
few months whether he will suit her for a life-companion. 
She has no knowledge of human nature; and what 
would it avail her if she had, when at such a time & 
suitor is careful only to show his eiigible traits ? " Go 
a-courting," says old Dr. Franklin, in his homely lan- 
guage, " in your every-day clothes." Not one man out 
of a thousand is honest enough to take his advice. 

It is useless for her to ask aid of another. She must 
judge for herself. What, then, is she to do ! 

There is a mysterious instinct in a pure-minded womou 
which is beyond all analysis — a tact which men do not 
possess, and do not readily believe in. At such a crisis 
this instinct saves her. She feels in a moment the pres- 
ence of a base, unworthy nature. An unconscious 
repulsion is manifest in her eye, her voice. Where a, 
suitor is not a man of low motive, hut merely quite incon- 
gruous in temper and disposition, this same instinct acts, 
attd the man, without being able to say just why, feels 
that he is labouring in vain. If he blindly insists in hia 
wooing, he has no one to chide but himself when ha 
in finally discarded. 
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But if the man is worthy, and suitable, does this 
blessed inatinct whisper the happy news with like 
promptness to the maiden's soul } Ah I that raiaea 
aaother issue. It brings ua face to fiice with that diffi- 
cult question of 

LOVB AT rasT sianr. 

Jung Stilling, a German author of note, a religioiw 
enthusiast, and iiill of queer fancies, was, when youngs 
a tutor in a private family. On one occasion his em- 
ployer took Lim to a strange house, and introduced liim 
So a rtjomful of company. Stilling had not contem- 
plated marriage ; but, in the company, he saw, for the 
first time, a young woman who he felt was bis destined 
■wife. Walking across the room, he addressed her with 
ihe utmost simplicity, telling her that an inward monitor 
advised him that she, of all womankind, was his predes- 
tined helpmeet. She blushed, was confused, but pre- 
sently confessed that she had experienced the same con- 
viction on first beholding him. They married, and the 
most curious part of the tale remains to tell. It is, that 
they proved a happy, well-matched couple. 

"We do not advise others to follow their example. 
Not many aoula are capable of such reciprocity. Choos- 
ing aa associate for life is ttJO serious a business to be 
made the affair of a moment. Reason, reflection, 
thought, prayer, — these are aids in such a momentous 
question not to be lightly thrown aside. Many a pass- 
ing fancy, many an evanepcent preference, catches for u 
moment the new-fledged affections. But fur the long 
and tedious journey of life we want a love rooted in 
knowledge. 

We are not blind to the fact, that often from the first 
interview the maiden feels an undefined spell thrown 
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around lier hj him who will become her hnsband. 
feela differently in his presence ; she watches him with 
other eyes than she has for the rest of men. Sheren-, 
tiers no account to herself of this emotion ; she attempts | 
no analysis of it ; she does not acknowledge to herself 
that it exists. No matt«r. Sooner or later, if true to 
herself she will learn what it is, and it will be a ^ide 
in that raomeut, looked forward to with mingled hopes 
and fears, wheit she is asked to decide on the destiny, 
the temporal and eternal destiny, of two hnman lives. 

That she may then decide aright, and live free from 
the regrets of a false step at this crisis of life, we shall 
now rehearse what medical science has to say about 

rBOW TO CHOOSE A nUSDAXD. .^^^^^H 

"Chaoseivell. Your cbolce ia .^^^^| 

Brief, and fet eodless." ^^^^H 

Woman holds as an inalienable right, in this conntty, ^M 

the privilege of choice. It is not left to notaries, or ^M 
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parents, to pick for her, as in the societies of Europe. 

First comes the question of relationship, A school- 
fprl is apt to see more of her cousins than of other young 
men. Often some of them seek at aa early hour to 
institute a far closer tie than that of blood. Is she wise 
to accept it t 

BHALL CO[;SI^'S HAltRT } 

Hardly any point has been more warmly debated by 
doctors. It has been said that in such marriages the 
woman is more apt to be sterile ; that if she has chil- 
dren, they are peculiarly liable to be bom with flome 
defect of body or mind,- — deafness, blindness, idiotcy, or 
lameness ; that they die early, and that they are snbjeo^ 
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beyond others, to fatal hereditary diseaBes, as cancer, 
consumption, scrofula, etc. 

An ardent pbysician persuaded himself no thoroughly 
of these evils, resulting from marriage of relatives, that 
he induced the Legislature of Kentucky to pass a law 
prohibiting it within certain degrees of consanguinity. 
Many a married couple have been rendered miserable by 
the information that they had unwittingly violated one 
of nature's most ])ositive laws. Though their children 
may be numerous and blooiaing, they live in constant 
dread of botoo terrible outbreak of diaeaae. Many a 
young and loving couple have sadly severed an engage- 
ment, which would have been a prelude to a happy 
marriage, when they were informed of these disastrous 
results. 

For all such we have a woi3 of consolation. We 
speak it authoritatively, and not without & fiill know- 
ledge of the responsibility we assume. 

The fear of marrying a cousin, even a first cousin, 
is entirely groundless, provided there is no decided 
hereditary taiat in tJie family. And when such heredi- 
taitf taint does exist, the danger is not greater than in 
marrying into any other family where it is also found. 
On the contrary, a German author has urged the pro- 
priety of such nnions, where the family has traits of 
mental or physical excellence, as a means of preserving 
and developing them. 

So far as sterility is concerned, an examination of 
records shows that whereas in the average of unions ona 
woman in ei^ht is barren, in those between relatives, 
but one ia ten is so. And as for the early deaths of chil- 
dren, while, on an average, fifteen childrea in a hundred 
die under seven years, in the families of nearly-related 
parents but twelve in a hundred ia the mortality. 
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The inveBtigationB about idiotic and defective chil- 
dren Are by no means aatiofnctoiy, and are considered 
by some of the most careful writers as not at all prov- 
ing a greater tendency to such misfortunes in the off- 
Bpring of cousins. Among a thouaand idiotic children 
recently examined in Paris, not one was descended from 
a healthy conaanguinity. 

But as few families are wholly without some lurking 
predisposition to disease, it is not well, aa a rule, to run 
the risk of developing this by too repeated unions. 
Stock-breeders find that the best specimens of the lower 
animals are produced by crossing nearly-related indi- 
viduals a certain number of times ; but that, carried 
beyond this, such unions lead to degeneracy and ste- 
rility. Such, also, has been the experience of many 
human families. 

How slight a cause even of that most insidious dis- 
ease, consumption, such marriages are, may he judged 
from the fact, that of a thousand cases inquired into by 
Dr. Edward Smith, of London, in only six was there 
consanguinity of parents, 

THE UIXTDBE OF lUCES. 

Mankind, say the school geographies, is divided into 
five races, each distinguished by its own colour. They 
are the white, the black, the red, the yellow, and the 
brown races. In this country we have to do with but 
the white and black races. Shall we approve of mar- 
riages between them? Shall a white woman choose a 
black man to be her husband 1 

We are at the more pains to answer this, becansa 
recently a writer, — and this writer a woman, and this 
woman one of the most widely known in our land, — haa 
written a novel intended to advocate the affirmative of 
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tliis question. Moreover, it is constantlj mooted in cer- 
tain political circles, and ia one of the social problems 
of the da J, 

The very fitct that it is so mach discussed, shows that 
Buch a union runs counter to a strong prejudice. Such 
aversiona are often voices of nature, wamiug us ag^nat 
acta injuiious to the species. In this instance it ia not 
of modern origin, created by our inatitutiona Three ' 
centuries ago, Siiakeapeare, who had probably never seen 
a score of negroes in his life, with the divination of 
genius, felt the repugnance which a reliaed woman 
would feel to accepting one as her husband. The plot 
e of his plays turns on it. He makea lago say of 



" Kot to affect many propoBed malches. 
Of her own clime, coiDpleiiaa.BQd degree, 
Whereto we aee in all thiuga nature tends ; 
Foh ! one ma; Bmell, in such, a will moat rank, 
Foul duproportion, thought uonaturaL" 

It is, indeed, " nature erring from itself" which 
prompts to these marriages. They are not Kterile, but 
the children are sickly and short-lived. Very few 
mulattoea reach an old age. 

Then, it is well known that the black race cannot 
survive a northern climate. Dr. Snow, of Providence, 
K. I., who has given great attention to the study of 
Btatifitice, eays emphatically that, in New England, the . 
coloured population inevitably jjeriah in a few genera- 
tions, if left to themselves. This debili^ no woman 
should wish to give to her children. 

A mental inferiority ia likewise apparent Friends 
of the negro are ready to confeaa this, but attribute it 
to his long and recent period of servitude. We deal 
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with facta only. The inferiority is there, whatever be 
its cauae ; and she who would willingly curse her off- 
spring with it, manifests, indeed, " thoughts unnatural," 
The children bom of a union of the black and red 
race, negroes and Indiana, are, on the contrary, remark- 
able fur their physical vigour and mental acuteness ; 
though, of course, the latter is limited to the demands 
of a setnirbarbaroua life. 

SHALL AKEBICAH WOMEN HAKST FOREIOHEBS I 

When we narrow the question of race to that of 
nationality, quite new elements come in. 

In speaking of the intermarriage of relatives, we 
showed that a certain number of such unions in healthy 
stocta was advantageous rather than otherwiae, but that 
too many of them lead to deterioration. This law can be 
applied to nations. Historians have oft«n observed that 
the most powerful States of the world arose from an 
amalgamation of different tribea, Kome, Greece, Eng- 
laud, are examples of this. On the other hand, Kussia, 
China, Persia, which have suffered no such crosses of 
blood, are either stationary, or depend for their progress 
«n foreigners. 

Physicians have contributed otlier ourioua testimony 
on this point, the bearing of which they themselves hav-e 
■not understood. Manilas between nationalities of tlie 
same race are more fertile, and the children more 
vigorous, than those between descendants of the same 
nation. For instance, it has been proved that if two 
Jescendaata of the " Pilgrim Fathers " in Maaaachusetta 
marry, they will probably have but three chUdren ; 
while if one of them marries a foreigner, the children 
will number five or six. 

So it is well ascertfuned that in the old and stationary 
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commnDes of France, 'where the same families have pos- 
MBsed their Bmall farms for generation after generation, 
the marriagps have become graduallj' less and leas pro- 
ductiye, until it has Berioualy interfered with the quota 
those districts send to the army. 

American women bare suffered many hard words be- 
cause they do not have more children. Several Now 
England writers have accused them of very bad practices, 
which we shall mention hereafter. But the effect of the 
law of production just now laid down has been quite 
overlooked. 

As it is best that there should be four or live children 
in a family in ordinary circumstances, the union of 
American and foreign blood is veiy desirable. We need 
to fuse in one the diverse colonies of the white race 
annually reaching our shores. A century should efface 
every trace of the German, the Irish, the Frenchman, 
the English, the Norwegian, and leiive nothing but the 
American, To bring about this happy result, free inter- 
marriage should be furthered in every possible way. 

THB AGE OF THE HUSB&ND. 

Tie epoch of puberty comes to a boy at about the 
utme age it does to a girl — fourteen or fifteen years. 
And an even greater period passes between this epocli 
and the age it is proper for a man to many — his age of 
nubility, 

Not only has he a more complete education to obtain, 
not only a profession or trade to learn, and some 
property to accumulate, some position to acquire, ere he 
ia ready to take a wife, hul his physical powers ripen 
more slowly than those of woman. He ia more tardy in 
completing his growth, and early indulgence more readily 
his conutitutioQ. 
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"Wa liave placed the best Bge for woniEiii to many 
between twenty and twenty-five years ; for similar rea- 
sons, man is best qualified to become a husband between 
twenty-threo and tliirty-three years. 

Previooa to the twenty-third year, many a man is in- 
capable of producing healthy children. If he does not 
destroy his health by prematni-e indulgence, he may 
destroy his happiness by witnessing his chUdreo the 
prey to debility and deformity. An old German pro- 
verb says, " Give a boy a wife, and a child a bird, and 
death will soon knock at the door." Even an author bo 
old as Aristotle warns yonng men against early mar- 
riage, under penalty of disease and puny offspring. 

From the age of thirty-three to fifty years, men who 
carefully observe the laws of health do not feel any 
weight of years. Nevertheleas they are post their prime. 
Then, also, with advancing years the chances of life di- 
minish, and the probability increases that they will leave 
B young family with no natural protector. The half 
century once turned, their vigour rapidly diniinishea 
The marriages they then contract are either sterile, or 
yield but few and sickly children. Many an old man 
has shortened his life by late nuptials, ami the records of 
medicine contain accounts of several wlio perished on 
the very night of marriage. 

The relative age of maa and wife is next to be con- 
sidered. Nature fits woman earlier for marriage, and 
I tints thereby that she should, as a rule, be younger than 
her husband. So, too, the bard of nature speaks : 



" Let still the womaii take 
An elder tluin heneIC ; so wean she to him 
So BWijB she IovbI in her huBband's heart" 

The woman who risks her happiness vrith a i 
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many years younger than herself, violates a precept of 
life, and when her husband grows indiiferent, or taunts 
her with her years, or seeks companiona of more suitable 
age, she is reaping a harvest sown by lier own hand. 

So commonly do Buch matches turn out badly, that in 
1828 tho kingdom of Wurtemberg prohibited unions 
where the woman was more thau twelve years the 
senior, except by special dispensation. 

After forty-five years, most women cannot hope for 
children. A marriage subsequent to this period can at 
beat be regarded as a close friendship. Marriage in ita 
full meaning has no longer an existence. 

The relative age of man and wife has another influ- 
ence, and quite a curious one. It influences the sex of 
the children. But this poiut we reserve for discussion 
on a later page. 

The folly of joining a young girl to an old man is 
happily not so common in this country as in Europe. 
It would be hard to devise any atep more certain to 
bring the laws of nature and morality into conflict. 

" What ran a young lassie do wi' on ftuld man T 

What advice can we give to a woman who barters her 
youthful charms for the fortane of an aged husband ? 
Shall we be cynical enough to agree with " autd auntie 
Katie?" 

" Mj auld auntie Katia upon me Ukoa pit;, 
I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 

I'll crosB him, and rack him, until I heart-break him ; 
And then hia auld brara will buy me a new pua." 

No ! She has willingly acoeptad a responsibility. It 
ia her duty to bear it loyally, faithfully, uncomplain- 
ingly to the end. 




TEMPERAMESTS, 

Let ns aam np with the maxim th&t the hnsbuid 
should be the seaior, but that the diSerenoe of a^ should 
not be more than ten yearB. 

WHAT SHOCLD BE ms TEMPERAMENT? 

It often hard to mAke out what doctors mean by 
tcmperamenis. It is supposed that our mental and phy- 
sical characters depend somehow on the predominance of 
some organ or system — that it controls the rest. Thus a 
person who is nervous, quick, sensitive to impressions, is 
said to have a Tiervovs temperament ; one who is stout, 
full-blooded, red-faced, Las a tanguine temperament ; a 
thin, dark- featured, reticent person, is of a bilioux tem- 
perament ; while a pale, fat, sla^iah nature, ia caUed 
phUginatie, or fynipJiatie. 

In a general way these diatinctions are valuable, but 
they will not bear very exact applications. They reveal 
in outline the constitution of mind and body, and, what 
is to our present purpose, they are of mora than usual 
importance in the question of selecting a husband. 

Nature, hating incongruity, yet loves variety. She 
presei'ves the limits of species, but within those limits 
she seeks fidelity to one tj^. Therefore it ia that in 
jnaniage a peraon inclines strongly to one of a different 
temperament — to a person quite unlike themselves. 

So tnie is this, that a Frenchman of genius, Ber- 
nardin de St Pierre, vouches for this anecdote of hira- 
self. He was in a strauge city, visiting a friend whom 
he had not seen for years. The friend's sister was of 
that age when women are most susceptible. She was 
tall, a blonde, deliberate in motion, with blue eyes and 
fair hair. In a jestiug way St. Pierre, who had never 
«een her before, and knew nothing of her personal life 
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"Mademoiselle, yoa h&ve many admirers. Shall I 
describe Mm on whom ymi look with most favoor f 

The lady challenged him to do so. 

" He is short in statore, of dark complexion, dark h^ 
and ey^ alight in figure, active and nervoos in all his ■ 
movementa." 

The lady blnshed to the eyes, and cast a glance of 
anger at her brother, who she thought had betrayed her 
secret. But no ! St. Pierre's only informant was hid 
deep knowledge of the hnman heart. 

This instinct is fonnded npon the truth that the j>er- 
fect temperament is that happily balanced one which 
holds all the organs in equilibriam, — in which no one 
roles, where all are developed in proportion. Nature ever 
strives to realize this ideaL She instik in the nervoos 
temperament a preference for the lymphatic, in the san- 
gnine a liking for the bilious constitntion. The o&pring 
should combine the excellencies of both, the defects of 
neither. We do well to heed her admonitions here, and 
to bear in mind that those matches are, as a rule, most 
fortunate which combine opposite temperaments. 

THS UOBAL AND UENTAL CBABACIEB. 

Very few words are necessary here. We have already 
said we speak as physicia-ns, not as moralists. But there 
are some false and dangerous idea.s abroad which it ia 
our duty as physicians to combat. 

None in more false, none more dangerous, than that 
embodied in the proverb, "A reformed rake makes the 
best husband." What is a rakeT A man who has de- 
ceived and destroyed trusting virtne, — a man who baa 
entered the service of the devil to undermine and poison 
that happiness in marriage which all religion and 
Bcience are at such pains to cultivate. We know him 
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wll 13 cur capacity aa phjEiciana. He comes to us con- 
fitsntly the prey to loathsome diseafiea, tlie results of his 
vicioiis life, which diseases he will communicate to his 
■wife, for they ure contflgioua, and to his children, for 
they are hereditary ; which no reform can pui^ from 
liis Bystem, for they are ineradicable. 

Is this the man a pure woman should take to her 
arms ) Here repentance avails notliing. We have wit- 
nessed the agony unspeakable which overwhelmed a 
father when he saw hia children suffering under horrible 
and disgusting diseases, the penalty of bis early sins. 

Very few meu of profligate lives escape these diseases. 
They are alarmingly prevalent among the " fast " youtha 
of our cities. And some forms of them are incurable 
by any eSbrt of skill. Even the approach of such mea 
should be shunned — their company avoided. 

A physician a central Pennsylvania lately had this 
esperience : A 3'oung lady of unblemialied character 
Asked bis advice for a troublesome affection of the skin. 
He examined it, and to his horror recognized a form of 
one of the loathsome diseases which curse only the vilest 
or the moat unfortunate of her sex. Yet he could not 
suspect this girl. On inquii-y he found that she had a 
small but painful sore on her lip, which she first noticed 
a few days after being at a picnic with a young man, 
Jost as he was bidding her good night, he had kissedher 
on the lips. 

At onco everything was clear. This young man was 
. a patient of the physician. He was a victim to this vile 
disease, and even his hiss was enough to convey it. 

The history of the sixteenth century contains the 
account of an Italian duke who on one occasion waa 
forced by his ruler to reconcile himself with an enemy. 
Knowing he could not escape obedience, he protested 
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the most cheerfnl willingnesa, and in the presence of the 
king embraced his enemy, and even kissed him on the 
lips. It was but another means of Batiafying his hatred. 
For he well knew that his kiss would taint his enemy's 
blood with the same poison that was undermining his 
own life. 

How cautious, therefore, should a woman be in grant- 
ing the most innocent liberties ! How solicitous should 
she be to associate with the purest men ! 

"Would that we could say that these dangerous and 
loathsome diseases are rare. But ala.s ! daily profes- 
sional expeiience forbids us to offer this consolation. 
Every physician in our large cities, and even in enialler 
towns, knows that they are fearfully prevalent. 

We have been consulted by wives, pure innocent 
women, for complaints which they themselves, and some- 
times their children, suffered from, the nature of which we 
dared not tell them, but which pointed with fatal finger 
to the unfaithfulness of the husband. How utterly was 
their domestic happiness wrecked when they discovered 
the cause of their constant ill-health ! 

Nor are such occuiTences confined to the humbler 
walks of life. There, perhtips, less than in any other do 
they occur. It is in the wealthy, the luxurious, the self- 
indulgent class that they are found. 

Are we asked how such a dreadful fate can be 
averted ? 

There are, indeed, certain signs and marks which such 
diseases leave with which physicians are conversant. 
As if nature intended them as warnings, they are im- 
printed on the most visible and public parts of the body. 
The skin, the hair, the nose, the voice, the lines on the 
face, often divulge to the trained observer, more indu- 
Mtably than the confessional, a lewd and sensual life. 
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Such idgns, however, can only be properly estimated 
by the medical connaellor, and it were naelesa to re- 
hearse them here. Those women who would have a 
sure guide in choosing a man to be their husband, have 
they not Moaen and the Prophets? What is more, have 
they not Christ and the apostles 1 Rest assured that 
the man who acofia at Christianity, who neglects its pre* 
cepts and violates its laws, runs a terrible risk of bring- 
ing upon himself, his wife, and his children the vengeanoe 
of nature, who knows justice but not mercy. Best 
assured that the man who respects the maxims of that 
religion, and abstains from all uncleanuess, is the only 
inBTi who ia worthy the full and confiding love of an 
honourable woman. 

I THE SYMBOLISM OF THS HUMAN BODT. 

I Philosophers say that every idle word which ia spoken 
continues to vibrate in the air through all infinity. 
So it is with the passions and the thoughts. Each im- 
presses on the body some indelible mark, and a long- 
continuance of similar thoughts leaves a visible imprint. 

Under the names phrenology, physiognomy, palmiatryj 
and others, attempts have been made at divers times to 
lay down fixed principles by which we could judge of 
men by their outsides. But only vague results have 
been obtained. A learned German author, of high 
repute in exact science, has gone a different way to work. 
He has studied the body as a whole, and sought with the 
eye of an anatomist how different avocations, passions, 
temperaments, habits, mould and fashion the external 
parte of man. "ffiti results are embraced in a curioua 
volume which he entitles " The Symbolism of the Human 
Body." We shall borrow some hints from it, germane 
present theme. 
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As to size, large bodied and large-boned men jxHuesa 
greater energy, a more masculine cliaracter, but often 
leaa persistence, and are usually devoid of the more deli- 
cate emotions. Fat people are good-tempered, but in- 
dolent ; thin people, full of life, but irascibla 

The neck is a significant part of the body. View it 
&om in front, and it diaclosea the physical constitution. 
There, are the conduits of the food and the air ; there, 
the great blood-vessels pass to the head, and its base is 
modilied by their form as they pass from the heart. 
When broad and full, it denotes a vigorous physical life 
— a plethoric constitution. A distinguished teacher of 
midwifery, Professor Pajot, of Paris, says that when he 
Bees one of those necks full in front, like that of Marie 
Antoinette, as shown in her portraits, be prepares him- 
self to combat child-bed convulsions. That queen, it is 
weW known, nearly perished with them. 

The back of the neck contains the vertebral column, 
and is close to the brain. It reveals the mental consti- 
tution. The short, round neck of the prize-fighter be- 
trays his craft. The slender, arched, and graceful neck 
of the well-proportioned woman ia the symbol of health 
and a well-contFoUed mind. Burke, in his Essay on the 
Beautiful, calls it the most beautiful object in nature. 
It is a common observation that a sensual character is 
shown by the thick and coarse development of this por- 
tion of the body. 

The hair, also, has a significance. Fine whitish hair- 
like that of a child, goes with a simple, child-like dispo- 
sition ; black hair denotes a cei-tain hardness of cha- 
racter ; red hair has long been supposed to be associated 
with a sensual constitution, but it rather indicates a 
physical weakness, — a tendency to scrofula. This i^ 
however, a tendency merely. Thiu hair is often the 
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result of protracted mental labonr, tiiough many other 
causes produce it 

Every greiit man, says Herder, has a glance which no 
one can imitate. We may go farther, and say that every 

man of decided character reveals it in his eyes. They 
are the most difficult organs for the hypocrite to control. 
Beware of the man who cannot look you in the eyet, 
and of him in ■whose eyes there Uirks an expression 
which allures yet makes you shuddei-. The one has 
aometliing he dares not tell you, the other something yoa 
dare not listen to. 

Symmetry, stvenj^h, grace, health, these are admirable 
qualities in a man. From the i-emotest ages they have 
been the marks of heroes. Secondary though they ara 
to moral and mental qualities, they should ever be 
highly valued. A manly ujun ! Nature designs such 
to be the sires of futui'e generations. No danger that 
we shall fall to worshipping physical beauty again. The 
only fear is that in this lank, puny, scrawny generation 
of ours we shall, out of vanity, undeiTate such beauty. 
Let it lie ever remembered that this is the ideal, from 
which any departure is deterioration. 

THE ENQAOEilENT. 

Id. this country a young lady engages herself, and 
tells papa or not, lis she sees fit. Often it is a profound 
secret for months between her lover and herself, with 
perhaps, a friend or two on either side. 

When our grandmothers were engaged, the minister 
rose in his pulpit on Sunday morning, before the assem- 
bled congregation, and proclaimed the " banns," stating, 
that if any one knew just cause or lawful impedimenb 
why the lovers should not be married, he should state it 
titere and theu. Sometimes a great hubbub was created 
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wiien some discarded suitor rose and elainied that the- 
capiicioua maiden had previously promised herself to 
him. Perhaps it was to avoid auoh an iincotnfortable 
check oQ the freedom of flirtation that the ancient cus- 
tom was dropped. 

Certain it ia, that to be " engaged " sita very lightly 
on the minds of both young men and maidens now-a- 
days. "We know some of either eex who make it a boast 
how often they have made and unmade this slender tie. 
It is a dangerous pastime. " The hand of little use hath 
the daintier touch," and he or she who thus trifles with 
their affections, will end by losing the capacity to feel 
Miy real affection at alL 

Undo\ibtedly there occur instances where a woman 
has pledged herself in all seriousness, and afterwards 
Bees her affianced in a light which warns her that she 
cannot be happy with him : that the vows she will be 
called upon to pronounce at the altar will be hollow and 
fake. What is she to do T 

We are not inditing the decrees of the Court of Love. 
Here is the advice of another to her band ; 



"First to thine 


wu self be trup, 


And then it follows, 


aa tha night the day. 


That thou csmat ne'e 


r be falae t» any man 



CONCERHIHO LONG ENOAOEMEKTS. 

They are hurtful, and they are unnecessary. Is love so- 
vagi-ant that it must be tied by such s chain ) Better 
let it go. True love asks no oath; it casteth out fear, 
ftnd believes without a promise. 

There are other reasons, sound physiologicid reasons, 
which we oould adduce, if need were, to show that the 
close personal relations which arise between persona who 
ftre engaged should not be continued too long a time. 
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WHES TO MAEBT. 6T 

' they load to excitement and debility, sometimes to dan< 
ger and (liseaae, Eapeciaily in this true of nenrotis, 
excitable, eiympathetio dispositions, such as many of ns 
Americana have. 

If ■we are asked to be definite, and give figures, we 
aliould say that a period not longer than a year, nor 
aliorter than three mouths, should intervene between the 
engagement and the marriage. 

I THB KIDHT TIUB OF YEAB TO UARHY. 

■ Woman, when ahe marries, entera upon a new life, 

Slid a trying one. Every advantage should be in her 
^Tour. The season is one of those advantages. 'Ex- 
treme heat and extreme cold both wear severely on tha 
human frame. Mid-winter and mid-summer are, there- 
fore, alike objectionable, esjjecially the latter. 

Spring and fall are usually chosen in this country, as 
Btatistics show, and the preference is Just, On the whole, 
the spring is rather to be recommended than the autumn. 
In case of a binh within the year, the child will have 
attained sufficient age to weather its period of teething 
more easily ere the next suraraer. 

I THE RIGHT TIUE IN THE UONTH TO VARRT. 

' We mean the woman's own Taonth, that which spans 
the time between her periodical aicknessea, be it two or 
five weeka. Let her choose a d.iy about equidistant 
from two periods. The reasons for this we shall specify 
.Iwreafter. 

THE WEDDntQ TOUR. ' 

The onrtom of our country prescribes a journey immB- 
diately after marriage, of a week or a month or two. 
It is an unwise provision. The event itself is disturb- 
uice enough for the system ; and to be hurried hither 
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snd tbither, stowed in berths and sleeping-oar^ bottiered 
vitli baggf^e, and annoyed with the importunities ot 
cabmen, waiters, and hangers-on of eveiy desciiption, 
ia enough, in ordinary times, to test the temper of u 

Bfdnt. 

The foimdation of many an unhappy future is laid 
on tbe wedding-toui-. Kot only is the young wife tried 
beyond all her experience, and her nervous system 
harassed, but the husband, too, partakes of lior weak- 
ness. Many men, who really love the women they 
marry, are Mubject to a slight revulsion of feeling for a 
few days after marriage. " When the veil falls, and 
the girdle is loosened," says the German poet, Schiller, 
"the fair illusion vanishes." A half regret crosses their 
mind for the jolly bachelorhood they have renounced. 
The mysterious charms which gave their loved one the 
air of something more than human disappear in the pro- 
saic sunlight of familiarity. 

Let neither be alarmed, nor lose their self-control. 
Each requires indulgence, nianageraent, from the other; 
both should demand fnim themselves patience and self- 
command. A few weeks, and thb danger is over ; but 
a mistake now is the mistake of a lifetime. More than 
one woman has confessed to us that her iinhappiness 
commenced from her wedding-tour; and wlien we in- 
quired more minutely, we have found that it arose from 
an ignorance and disregard of just such little precau- 
tions as we have been referring to. 

Tet it is every way advisable that the young pair 
should escape the prying eyes of friends and relatives at 
such a moment. Let them choose some quiet resort, not 
too long a journey from home, where they can pass a few 
weeks in acquiring that more intimate knowledge of each 
other's diaracter w> essential to their future happiness. 
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THK WEDDINO NIQHT. 

Ws now enter upon tlie cons iile ration of tlie secona 
great period in the life of Woman. The Maiden be- 
comes a Wife. She is bom into a new world. She 
assumes new relationships, the Bweetest, and, at the same 
time, the moat natural of which she is capable. 

The great object of the conjugal union is the trans- 
miaeion of life — a duty necessary in order to repair the 
constant ravages of death, and tbua perpetuate the race. 
In the fulfilment of this sublime obligation, woman 
plays the more prominent part, as she is the source and 
depositary of the future being. It is of moment, there- 
fore, tiiat she should not be altogether ignorant of the 
aature and responsibilities of her position. Ignorance 
here means Buffering, disease, and sometimes death. 
Let us then interrogate science in regard to these mat- 
ters, among the most interesting of all human concerns. 

The iaitoation into marriage, like its full fruition, 
matemi^, i« attended with more or less suffering. 
Much, however, may be done to avert and to lessen the 
pain which waits upon the first step in this new life. 
Vox this purpose regard must be had to the selection of 
the day. We have said that a time about midway be- 
tween the monthly recurring periods ia best fitted for 
the ooDsummation of marriage. As this is a seuon of 
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Hterility, it reoommendB itself on thi« account, in tbe in- 
terest of both the mother and offl^pring. Tbe lirst nuptial 
relations should be fruitlesR, in order that the indispo- 
sitions possibly arising from them shall have time to 
eubside before the appearance of the disturbances inci- 
dent to pregnancy. One profound change should not 
too quickly succeed the other. About the tenth day 
after menstruation should, therefore, be chosen for tbe 
marriage ceremony. 

It sometimes happens that marriage is consummated 
trith difficulty. To oveiintme this, care, management, and 
forbearance uhould always be employed, and anything 
Tike precipitation and violence avoided. Only the con- 
sequences of unrestrained impetuosity are to be feared. 
In those rare cases in which gi'Cater I'esistance is ex- 
perienced than can be overcome by gentle means, the 
existence of a condition contrary to nature may be 
suspected. Violence can then only be productive of in- 
jury, and is not without danger. Medical art should be 
appealed to, as it alone can afford assistance in such an 
emergency. 

Although the first conjugal apptoachea are ordinarily 
accompanied by sliitht flooding, a loss of blood does not 
always occur. Its absence proves nothing. The ap- 
peai-auce of blood was formerly regarded as a test of 
vii^jinity. The Israelites, Arabs, and others carefully 
preserved and triumphantly exhibited the evidence of it 
as an infallible sign of the virtue of the bride. They 
■were in error. Its presence is aa destitute of significa- 

." tion as its absence, for it is now well known that widows, 
and wives long separated from their husbands, often 
liav« a like experience. The temperument is not with- 

. out its influence. In those of lymphatic temperament, 
pale tiloiides, who often suffer from local discbarge and 
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•vea&neae, the parts beiug relaxed, there is less pain and 
little or no hemorrhage, la brunettes, who have sever 
hud aoy such troubles, the case ia reversed. The use 
of baths, unguents, iSic, by the young wife, however 
seiTiceable it might prove, is obviously impcactipable. 
Thia great change sometimes, also, pi-oduces swelling 
and inflammation of the glands of the neck. 

Marital relations ordinarily continue during the first 
few weeks to be more or less jiainful. General consti- 
tutional disturbance and disoi-derB of the nervoua sye- 
tern often result. Tliese troubles are all increased by the 
stupid custom of hurryiug the bride from pla«e to place, 
at a time when the bodily quiet and the mental calm- 
ness and serenity so desirable to her should be the only 
objects in view. Too fi-equent indulgence at this period 
is a fruitful source of various inflammatory diseases, and 
often occasions temporary sterility and ill-health. Thd 
old custom requiring a three days' separation after the 
£rst nuptial approach was a wise one, securing to the 
young wife the Hoothing and restoring influeoce of rest. 
Nothing was lost by it, and much gained. 

In a little while, however, all irritation should sub- 
side, and no suffering or distress of any kind, whether 
general or local, should attend upon the performance 
of this important function. The presence of suffering 
now becomes indicative of disease. Of this we will 
«peak hereafter. 



One-third of life is passed in sleep. This period of 
unconsciousriess and rest is necessary for the renewal of 
Vital strength, and upon its proper management depends 
much of the health not merely of the husband and wife, 
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but of their ofiepring. A great deal has beon written 
upon the effect oa health and happiness of occupyiug 
separate apartments, separate beda in the same apart- 
ment, or the same bed. This vexed question it is im- 
possible to settle by absolate rules, suitable to all oaaes. 
In general, it may be asserted that there are tio valid 
physiological reasons for desiring to change the custom 
which now preyails in this and most other countries. 
When both parties are in good health, and of nearly the 
same age, one bed'chamber, if it is sufficiently roomy, 
may be used without any disadvantage to either. Such 
on arrangement is also to be commended becsAise it 
secures closer companionship, and thus developea and 
sustains mutual affection. 

It is said that in Zurich, in the olden time, when a 
quarrelsome couple applied for a divorce, the magistrate 
I'efused to listen to them at first. He ordered that they 
should be shut up together in one room for three days, 
irith one bed, one table, one plate, and one cup. Their 
food was passed in by attendants, who neither saw not- 
spoke to them. On the expiration of the three days, it 
was usual to find that neither of them wanted a sepa- 
ration. 

As before stated, there are conditions nnder which 
sleeping together is prejudicial to the health. A certain 
amount of fresh air during the night is required by 
every one. Re-breathed air is poisonous. During sleep 
constant exhalations take place from the lungs and 
from the skin, which are injurious if absorbed. A room 
twelve feet square is too small for two persons, unless it 
is so thoroughly ventilated that there is a constant 
change of air. In fact, a sleeping apartment for two 
persons shonld contain an air-space of at least twenty- 
four hundred cubic feet, and the facilities for Tentilation 
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should be such tliat the whole amount will be changed 
in an hour; that is, at the rate of forty cuhic feet per 
minute : for it has been ascertoiued that twenty cubio 
feet of fresh air a minute are required for every healthy 
adult. 

The young and old should never occupy the same bed. 
When the married couple hold the relation to each 
other, in regard to age, of grandfather and grand- 
daughter, separate apartments should be insisted upon. 

Certain diseases can be produced by sleeping together. 
The bed of a consumptive, it is well known, is a power- 
ful source of contagion. In Italy it is the custom to 
destroy, after death, the bed'clothing of consumptive 
patients. Tubercular disease has, within the past few 
yeara, been transierred from men to animals by innocu- 
lation. Authentic cases are upon record of young 
robust girls, of healthy parentt^e, marrying men affected 
with consumption, acquiring the disea.se in a short time, 
and dying, in some instances, before their husbands. 
In these significant cases, the sickly emanations have 
u{)|)!irently been communicated during sleep. When, 
therefore, either husband or wife is known to have con- 
eiiniption, it would be highly imprudent for them to pass 
the long hours of the night either in the same bed or in J 

• the same room. J 

WHAT KIND OF BED IB HOST HEALTHFDL ? I 

Feather-beds are not conducive to the health of either 1 

sex, Mattresses made of wool, or of wool and horsehair, 
are much better. The bed should be opened, and its 
contents exposed to the air and sunlight, once every 
year. Beds long saturated with the night exhalations of 
their occupants are not wholesome. A number of ancient 
^_ writers have alleged — and it has been re-asserted by J 
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modem authorities — that sleeping on sponge is of Berrioe 
to those who desire to increaae their fumiliea. The mat- 
tresses of compressed spongo recently introduced, there- 
fore, commend themselves to married people thus dta- 
ated. Hemlock boughs make a bed which has a well- 
established reputation for similar virtues. 

The odour of eone-beariug ti'ces lias a well-known in- 
'fluence upon the fruitfulnesa of wedlock. Thoae who 
live in pino forests have ordinarily large families of 
children. 

Excessive clothing at night is highly injurious. So, 
also, is a fire in the bed-room, excepting in case of sick- 
ness. If the body be too much heated during sleep, 
perspiration occurs, or the action of the heart is increased, 
and the whole economy becomes excited. Either con- 
dition prevents sound sleep and re-invigoration of the 
body. Wives in feeble healtJi, and those liable to 
attacks of flooding, should, therefore, have a particular 
■regard to the quantity of clothing on their beds. 

THS DIONITr AND FBOPBIETV OF THE SEXUAL INSTINCT. 

A distinguished medical writer has divided women 
into three classes in regard to the intensity of the sexual 
instinct. He asaei-ts that a larger number than is gene- 
rally supposed have little or no sexual feeling. A 
second class of women, more numerous than these, but 
BtUl small as compared with the whole of their sex, are 
more or less subject to strong passion. Those of the 
first class can no moro form an idea of the strength of 
tlie impulse in other women than the blind can of 
colours. They, therefore, often err in their judgments. 
The third class comprises the vast majority of women, in 
whom the sexual appetite is as moderate as all other 
appetites. 
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It is a false notion, and contrary to nature, tbbt tUs 
passion in a woman is a derogation to her sex. The 

science of physiology indicates most clearly its propriety 
and dignity. There are wives who plume themaelves 
on their repugnance or their distaiite for their conjugal 
obligations. They speak of their coldness and of the 
calmness of their senses, as if these were not defects. 
Excepting those afflicted with vices of conformatioa or 
with disoi'ders of sensibility, — which amount to the same 
thing, — all wives ai-e called upon to receive and pay the 
imposts of love, and those who can withdraw themselves 
L from the operation of this mysterious law without Bof- 
I fering and with satisfaction, show themselves by that 
\ fact to be iuccmplete in their oi'gnnization, aod deficient 
in the special function of their beiog. There should bo 
ito passion for oaewhich is not shared by both. Oene- 
ifltion is a duty. The feeling which excites to the 
preservation of the species is as proper as that which in- 
duces the preservation of the individual. Passionate, 
exclusive, and durable love for a particular individual 
of the opposite sex is characteristic of the human race, 
and is a mark of distinction from other auimals. Th6 
instinct of reproduction in mankind is thus joined to an 
affectionate sentiment, which adds to its sweetness and 
prolongs infinitely its duration. ' 

Many physiologists have assigned to the feelings an 
important role in conception, the possibility of which 
t fcas even been doubted if there be no passion on the side 
l*f the woman. Although this extreme view is not 
F tenable in tlie light of modem research, yet all recent 
authorities agree that conception is more assured when 
the two individuals who co-operate in it participate at 
the same time in the transports of which it is the fruit 
also, without doubt true that the disposition of the 
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wontfui at that time lias much power in the fonnation of 
the faitus, both in modifying itn physical constitution 
and in determioiiig the chanictev and teniper&nient of its 
mind. The inflnence Ions ^S^ attributed by Shakspeare 
to "adiill,8tale, tired bod" in creating a "tribeof fops" 
is not a mere poet's fancy. 

In this manner, also, may be explained the results of 
prolonged continence upon the offspring, for desirea are 
usually viyid in proportion to the previous period of 
rest. The father of Montaigne returning after an 
absence of thirty-two yeara, during which he was en- 
gaged in the wars of Italy, begot his son, ao justly 
celebrated in French literature. The father of J. J. 
BuBsean, after a considerable absence in Constantinople, 
brought to his wife the reward of a long fidelity. 

Sexnal passion exerts, therefore, a marked influence 
iqx>n the future being before conception, by the imprea- 
don made upon the elements which came together to 
form it. The question now occurs, what eOect do its 
presence and gratification produce upon the parents ? 
We answer, it is a natural and healchlul impulse. Its 
infiuence is salutary. A marked improvement in the 
physical condition of delicate women often follows a 
happy marriage. This sometimes occurs even in those 
cases where, from the nature of the disorder, the reverse 
might be expected. The utility of the passions well 
directed has become a maxim in medicine as in morality. 
And what passion is more important and fervent than 
that of which we write P The fathers in medicine, and 
their modern followers, agree in ascribing to the pleasures 
of lore, indulged in with moderation, activity and light- 
ness of the body, vigour and vivacity of the mind. 

Music, apart from its immense influence on the nervona 
system in general, seems sometimes to exercise a special 
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rtction on the Bexiial inntinot. Science posMBEes at tli« 
present day ^ome facts beyond dispute which prore tho 
great power of mnsic in this respect. 

OH TEE INDDLOUNCE AHU TBK 



P ' The act of generation, ia a voluntary one. But nature 
laa BO placed it under the empire of pleiisure, that the 
Toice of discretion is no longer henivJ, and the will ia 
often led captive. Hence it ia well, for hygienic rea- 
eona, to consider its laws. 

The too frequent repetition of the reproductive act is 
known to be followed by consequences injurioua to the 
general health. Too rigid continence ia not unattended, 
in maoy constitutions, with danger, for the victory over 
passion may be dearly bought. Science reconimenda 
the adoption of a wise mean between two extremes 
equally destructive. By following her counsel, women 
may escapo from the hysterical aud other disorders 
which often wait as well upon excess as upon too great 
denial of that passion, which claims satirfaction as a 
natural right 

As men have made laws upon all subjects, we need 
not be surprised to learn that they have legislated upon 
this. History informs ua that the legislators of ancient 
times have not failed to occupy themselves with this 
grave questum of conjugal economy. The ordinances of 
Solon required that tlie nutiTied should acquit tbem- 
Btives of their duties at letist three times a montli ; those 
of Zoroaster presqfibed once a week. Mahomet ordered 
that any wife neglected by her husband longer than h 
I week could demand and obtain a divorce. It is not, 
^however, in these and other enactments which might be 
(noted that guidance i't to be songlit. The principltw 
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derived from nature and eiperieii?e are mire valuable 
than human laws, however venerable, for tliese too often 
serve only to reflect the profound ignorance of tht'ie 
makers. 

Moderation should here prevaiL Ilpaltli is thus pre- 
served and strengthened, and the grotificittiou doubled. 
The art of seasoning pleasures in general consists iu 
being avaricious with them. To abstain from enjoyment 
is the philosophy of the sage, the epicurism of i-eason. 

Proper self-denial in the gratification of the wants of 
physical love is a source of good, not only to the indi- 
vidual practicing it, but to the community, as we shall 
show hereafter. It may be practiced for one's own 
advantage only, or for the benefit of another. The 
latter is in the end more conducive to self-interest thaa 
the former. A. double profit grows tlierefrom : grati- 
tude and sympathy returned, and increase of appe- 
tite and power of future enjoyment. The love which 
first united any pair soon becomes extinguished through 
excess of indulgence, and sometimes terminates in the 
pain of a surfeit. Earnest love, satisfying itself with 
small gratifications, is a more copious source of pleasure 
than that frequently quenched by full giatification. 

What, then, is tliis moderation which both Hygeia 
and Venus command ) Here, again, invariable rules 
are not possible. Science rarely lays down laws as in- 
flexible as those of the Medes and Persians. She desig- 
nates limits. The passage between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis is often a wide one. The folly of the ancient stat- 
utes which have been referred to consists mainly in their- 
failure to recognize the diverse influcnoo of age, temjer- 
ameut, seasons, etc. 

It almost appears as if there were but one season for 
generation, that in which the sun rewarms and vivifies 
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t earth, trera dress in veidnre, and animala respiro 
e soft breath of spring. Then every living thing re- 
animates itself. The impulse of reproduction ia excited. 
'Sow, also, its gratification is most beneficial to the indi- 
Tldnal, and to the species. Children conceived in the 
qning-time have greater vitality, are less apt to die dur- 
ing infancy, than those conceived at any other time ot 
the year. The statistics of many thousand oases recently 
carefully collated in England pi-ove this beyond perad- 
venture. It ia well known that a late calf, or one bom 
at the end of the summer, ia not likely to become a well- 
developed and henlthy animal. This has been attrib- 
uted to the chilling influence of approaching winter ; 
bnt it is capable of another, and, perhajia, a tmer 
explanation. Nature's imjmlBes, therefore, in the apiing 
of the year are for the good of the race, and may then 
be more frequently indulged without jirejudice to the 
individual. Summer is the season which agrees the 
least with the exercise of the generative functions. The 
autumn months are the moat unfruitful. Then, alao, 
dei-angementa of the economy are readily excited by 
marital intemperance. 

The temperaments exert over reproduction, as over 
all the other functions of the body, a powerful influence. 
Love is said to be the ruling passion in the sangoin* 
temperament, as ambition is in the bilious. There is 
also in some cases a peculiar condition of the nervous 
system which impels to or diverts from sexual indnl- 
In some women, even in moderation, it acta aa 

I a poison, being followed by headache and prostration, 

I lasting for days. 

With advancing years, the fading of sexual dedia 

I calls attention to the general law, that animals and 

I plants when they become old aie dead to reproduction. 
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What in early life is followed bv temporary languor, 
in matured years is succeeded by a ti-ain of symptoniB 
much graver and more durable. 

Those who are in feeble health, and particularly those 
who have delicate chests, nught to be sober in the gi-att- 
fication of love. Sexual intercourse haa proved mortal 
after severe hemorrhages. 

All organized beings are powerfully affected by pro- 
iw^tion. Animals become depressed and dejected 
after it. The flower which shines so brilliantly at the 
moment of its amonrs, after the consummation of that 
net. withers and falls. It is wise, therefore, in impart- 
ing life, to liave a care not to shorten one's own exist- 
ence. Nothing ia more certain than that animals and 
plants lessen the dui-ation of their lives by multiplied 
sexual enjoyments. The abuse of these pleaaures pro- 
duces lassitude and weakness. Beauty of features and 
grace of movement are sacrificed. When the excess ia 
long- continued, it occasions spasmodic and convulsive 
affections, enfeeblement of the senses, particularly that of 
sight, deprivation of the mental functions, loss of mem- 
ory, pulmonary consumption, and death. One of the 
most eminent of living physiologists has as-terted that 
." development of the individual and the reproduction 
of the species stand in a revei-ae ratio to each othei-j" 
and that " the highest degree of bodily vigour is incon- 
(dstent with more than a vety moderato indulgence ia 
sexual intercourse." 

The general principles we have just enunciated are of 
^reat importance in the regulation of the health. They 
ai-e more suggestive and useful than the pi-ecise rules 
which have &om time to time been laid down on thii 
kalgect. 
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There ate times at; -wliicli marital relations ate emi- 
nently improper. We are tolii, 1 Corinth, vii 3, 4, that 
the husband and wife are equally hound to fulfil the 
conjtigal obligation when the debt is demanded. £ut 
there are certain legitimate causes for denial by the 

A condition of intoxication in the husband is a proper 
ground for refusal. Fecundation taking plaee while either 
parent has been in this state has praduced idiots and 
epileptics. This has happened again and again. Tha 
cases on record are so numerous and well authenticated, 
as to admit of no doubt in regard to the fatal efiect 
upon the mind of the offspring of conception under such 
cii'curaatances. 

Physical degeneracy is also ofbeu a consequence of 
I proci'eatioa during the alcoholic intoxication of one or 
1 both parents. A. peculiar ai-rest of growth and develop- 
Lnent of body and mind takes place, and, in some in- 
ft stances, the unfortunate children, although living to 
3 of manhood, remain permanent in&nts, just abla 
[to stand by the side of a chair, to utter a few simple 
Hounds, and to be amused with childish toys. 

During convalescence from a, severe sickness, or when 
Vtiiore is any local or constitutional disease which would 
■ lie a^ravated by sexual intercourse, it should be ab- 
1 itained from. Thera is reason for believing that & 
I teing procreated at a period of ill-Jiumour, bodily in- 
\ (liBpoaition, or nervous debility, may carry with it, 
Louring its whole existence, some small particles of these 
l-tvils. When there exists any contagious disease, re- 
T tasaia are of course valid, and often a duty to the uq- 
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bom. Poverty, or the wish to liave no more childrenv. 
cannot lawfully be urged against the rendering of con- 
jugal rites. 

The opinion that Bcxnal relations practiced duiing 
the time of the menses engender children liable to scrof- 
ulous disease ia a mere popular prejudice. But there 
art; other and better-founded reasons for continence 
during these periods. 

The question of intercourse during pregnancy and 
suckling will come np for consideration when apeaiing 
of these conditions hereafter. 
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ARE PADTPUL. 



Nature hna not designed that a function of great mo- 
ment to the human race — -one involving its very exiat- 
«ice — should he attended with pain. The presence of 
pleiisui'e is indicative of health, its absence of disease. 
But to a woman who has systematically displaced Ler 
womb by yeai-s of imprudence in conduct or di-ess, this, 
act, which should be a physiological one, and free fi-om 
any hurtful tendencies, becomes a, source of diatresa, and 
even of illness. The diseases of the womb which some- 
times follow matrimony are not to be traced to excessive- 
indulgence in many cases, but to indulgence to any 
ea^U by those who have altered the natuwl relation of 
the parts before mai-riage. A prominent physician. 
Prof T. Gaillard Thomas, of New York, has said that 
" upon a woman who has enfeebled her system by habits 
of indulgence and luxuiy, pressed her uterus entirely 
out of ita normal place, and who, perhaps, comes to tha 
nuptial bed with some marked uterine disorder, the 
result of imprudence at menstrual epochs, sexual inter- 
couree has a poisonous influence. The taking of food 
into the stomach exerts no hurtful influence on tha 
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system ; but the taking of food by a dyapeptic, 
nho Kas abused and injured that organ, does so." 

Whea excessive pain exists, and every attempt occa- 
sioas nervous trepidation and appi-ehensiou, it is abao- 
lutely certain that there is some diseased condition pre- 
sent, for wliicii proper advice alioidd be secured at once. 
Delay in doing so will not remove the necessity for 
medical interference in the end, while it will a^saredly 
aggravate tlie trouble. 



Wives who never become mothers are said to be 
sterile or barren. This condition is frequently a cause 
of nmch uniiappinCBs. Fortune may favour the married, 
couple in every other respect, yet if she refuse to accord 
the boon of even a single heir to heart and home, her 
Bmilea will bear the aspect of frowns. It is, then, of 
some interest to inquire into the causes of this condition, 
and how to prevent or remedy their operation. 

Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, has shown by elaborato 
research that in those wives who are destined to have 
children there intervenes, on the average, about seven- 
teen months between the marriage ceremony and the 
birth of the first child, and that the question v;hetber a, 
woman will be steiile is decided in the first three years 
of married life. If she have no children iu that time, 
the chances are thirteen to one against her over having 
any. In those cases, therefore, in which the nrst three 
years of married life are fi-uitleaa, it is highly desirable 
for those wishing a family to aaccrtain whether or not 
the barrenness is dependent upon any defective condi- 

ion capable of relief. 
The age of a wife at the time of marriage has much 

a do with the expectation of children. As the i^e in- 
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creases over twenty-five years, the interval between tbo 
niamitge and the bu'th of tlie first child is lengthened, 
For it has been, ascertained that not only are women 
moBt fecund from twenty to tweoty-four, but that they 
b^in their career of child-bearing sooner after marriage 
than their younger or elder sisters. Early marriages 
(those before the age of twenty) are sometimes more 
fruitful than late ones (those after twenty-four). The 
interesting result hns further been arrived at in England, 
that about one in fourteen of all marriages of women 
between fifteen and nineteen are without offspring; that 
wives maiTied at ages from twenty to twenty-four inclu- 
sive are almost all fertile ; and that after that age the 
chances of having no children gradually increase with 
the greater age at the time of marriage. 

There ai-e two kinds of Bterility which are physiologi- 
cal, natural to all women, that of young girls before 
puberty, and that of women who are past the epoch of 
the cessation of the menses. In some very rare cases 
conception takes place after cessation. In one published 
case it occurred nine months afterwards, and in another, 
eighteen months. In some very rare cases, also, con- 
ception has taken place before the first menstruation. 

The older a woman is at tlie time of her marriage the 
longer deferred is the age at which she naturally becomee 
sterile. She bears children later in life, in order to com- 
pensate, aa it were, for her late commencement. But, 
although she continues to have children until a more 
advanced age than the earlier married, yet her actual 
child-bearing period is shorter. Nature does not entirely 
make up at the end of life for the time lost from the 
duties of maternity in early womanhood. For, the 
younger married have really a longer era of fertili^ 
Hum the older, though it terminates at an earlier age. 
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A wife who, having had children, has ceased for 
three years to conceive, will probably bear no more, and 
tbe probability increases as time elapses. After tho 
firut, births take place with an. average interval, in those 
who continue to be fertile, of about twenty montha. 

Nursing women are generally sterile, above all during 
the first months which follow accouchement, because tho 
vital forces are then concentrated on the secretion of the 
milk. In a majority of instances, when anckling is pro- 
longed to even nineteen or twenty months, pregnancy 
does not take place until after weaning. 

Climate has also an influence npon the fertility of 
marriages. In southent regions more children are bom, 
fewer in northern. The number of children is in inverse 
|woportion to the amount of food in a country and in a 
season. In Belgium, the higher the price of bread the 
greater the number of children, and the greater the 
number of inlant deaths. 

The aeasona exert a power over the increase of popu- 
lation. The spring of the year, as has already been 
stated, is the most favourable to fecundity. It is not 
known whether day and night have any effect upon 
conception. 

The worldly condition aeema to have much to do with 
the size of a family. Kich and fashionable women have 
fewer children than their poor and hard-worked neigh- 
bours. Wealth and pleasure seem to be often gladly 
exchanged for the title of mother. 

But it is our mure particular object now to inquire 
into the cause of absolute sterility in individual cases, 
rather than to discuss the operation of general laws upon 
the fertility of the community at large, however inviting 
such a discussion may be. When marriages are fruit- 
kes, the wife is almost always blamed. It is not to bo 
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BuppoRed that she ia always ia fault. Many husbands 
are ubsolntelj sterile : for it is a mistake to consider that 
every man mast be prolific who ia ■vigorous and eajoya 
good health. Neither does it follow becauae a ■womaa 
has never given birth to a living child that she lias not 
conceived. About one marriage in eight ia unproductive 
of living children, and therefore fails to add to the 
population. The seeds of life have, however, been mora 
extensively sowd among women tban these figures would 
seem to iudicate. If the life of an infant for a long time 
after birth is a frail one, before birth its existence is 
precarious in the extreme. It often perishes soon after 
conception. A sickness, unusually long and profuse, 
occurring in a young married woman, a few days beyond 
the regular time, is often the only evidence she will ever 
have that a life she haa communicated has been ended 
almost aa aoon as begun. A tendency to miscarriage 
may, therefore, be all that stands in the way of a family. 
This is generally remetliable. 

It is a well-known fact that frigidity ia a frequent cause 
of barrenness, as well as a barrier to matrimonial hap- 
piness. Its removal, so desirable, is in many cases 
possible by detecting and doing away with the cause. 
The causes are so various that their enumeration here 
vould be tediona and unprofitable, for most of them can 
only be discovered and reniedied by a practical phy- 
Kcian who lias stndied the particular case under con- 
sideration. So, also, in regard to the various displace- , 
ments and diseases of the womb preventing conception. 
Proper medical treatment is usually followed by the best 
resnlts. 

While the fact that pleasure ia found in the maritid 
relation is a favourable augury for impregnation, it hai 
been long noticed that Messalinas are sterile. It was 
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observed in Paris that out of one thousand, only six 
"boi-e children in the courae of a year, whereas the ordi- 
nary proportion in that city for that time is three and 
■a half hirtha for every one hundred of the population. 

In some women nothing seems amiss but too intense 
passion. Such cases are muoh more rare than instances 
■of the opposite extreme producing the same effect. 

A coadition of debility, or the presence of certain 
special poisons in the blood, may prevent conception, or, 
what is to all intents the same thing, cause miscarriage. 
Many apparently feeble women have large families. 
But in numeraus instances a tonic and sometimes an 
alterative constitutional treatment is required before 
pregnancy will take place. On the contrary, there are 
well-authenticated cases of women who were stout and 
barren in opulence becoming thin and prolific in poverty. 

The stimulus of novelty to matrimonial intercourse 
imparted by a short separation of husband and wife is 
■often salutaiy iu its influence upon fertility. 

To show upon what slight constitutional differences 
infeilility often depends, it is merely necessary to allude 
to the fact, known to every one, that women who have 
not had children with one husband often have them 
with another. This condition of physiological incom- 
patibilityis evidentlynot altogether one of the emotional 
nature, for it is observed in animals, among whom it ia 
by no means rare to find certain males and females who 
will not breed together, although both are known to be 
perfectly fruitful with other females and males. The 
ancients, believing that sterility was more common with 
couples of the same temperament and condition, advised, 
with Hippocrates, that blond women should unite with 
dark men, thin women with stout men, and vice versa. 

Barren women should not despair. They sometimes 
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become fecuiitl after a long lapse of years. In other 
words, they Hre sterile only during a. certain period of 
their livee, and tlien, a chango occiirriiig in their tempera- 
ment witli age, they become fruitful. History affords 
a striking example of this eccentricity of generation in 
the birth of Ijouib XIV, whom Anne of Austria, Queen 
of France, brought into the world after a sterility of 
twenty-two years. Catherine de Medicis, wife of Henry 
II, became the mother of ten children after a sterility of 
ten years. Dr. Tilt, of Iiondon, mentions the case of a 
woman who was married at eighteen, bat, although both 
Lerself and her husband enjoyed habitual good health, 
conception did not take place until she waa forty-eight, 
when she bore a cliild. Another case is reported where 
a well-formed female married at nineteen, and did not 
bear a child until she had reached her fiftieth year. 

Families often suffer from the effects of sterility. 
Civilized nationa never do. It has been foiind by obser- 
Tation in countries where the loss of life by war is 
inconsiderable, and where the pressure of the pcjmlation 
through e.x.ces3 of pi'opagation, against the bounds of 
aubsistence, is not very severe, that annual births equal 
in number to the annual deaths of the total population 
are obtained by means of one-half only of the women 
exerting their full procreating power. Nature, there- 
fore, has made ample provision for preventing a do- 
crease ot population through failure of reproduction. 

She has also instituted laws to i)revent its undue 
increase. It wonhl seem as if the extension of material, 
mental and social comfort and culture has a tendency 
to render marriage leas prolifio, and population station- 
ary, or nearly so. So evident is this tendency, that it 
has been laid down as a maxim in sociology, by Sis- 
mondi, that "where the number of marriages is propor- 
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tionably the greatest, where the greatest number of per- 
sons participate in the duties and the virtues and tha 
happiness of marriage, the smaller number of children 
does each marriage produce." Thus, to a eeitain extent, 
does nature indorse the opinions of those political econo- 
miata who assert that increase of population beyond cer- 
tain limibs is an evil, happily averted by wars, famines, 
and pestilences, which lience become national blessings 
in disguise. She, however, points to the extension of 
mental and moral education and refinement as gentler 
and surer means of reducing plethoric population than, 
those suggested by Malthus and Mill. 

Many causes of sterility, it will, therefore, be euen, 
are beyond the power of man to control. They operate 
on a large scale for the good of the whole. With these 
■we liave little concern. But there are othera which may 
be influenced by intelligent endeavour. Some have been 
already alluded to, and the remedy suggested ; but we 
will proceed to give more specific 

ADVICK TO WIVES WHO DESIKE TO HAVE CHILDEEN. 

It has long been known that menstruation presents a 
group of phenomena closely allied to fecundity. The 
first eruption of the menses is an unequivocal sign of the 
awakening of the faculty of reproduction. The cessa- 
tion of the menittrual epochs is a sign equally certain of 
the loss of the faculty of reproduction. When concep- 
tion has taken place, the periodical flow is interrupted. 
Labour occurs at about the time in which the menses 
would have appeared. In short, it is a fact, now com- 
pletely established, that the time immediately before 
and particulariy that immediately after the monthly 
sickness is the period the most favourable to fecundation. 
It is said that, by following the counsel to this effect 
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ffmai him by the celebrated Femel, Henry II,, the 
King of Fran(.-e, eecured to himself offspring after the 
long sterility of his wife referred to. Professor Bedford, 
of lHew York, says that he can point to more than one 
instance in which, by this advice, he has succeeded in 
adding to the happiness of parties who for years had 
been vainly hoping for the accomplishment of their 
wishes. 

Sepose of the woman, and, above all, sojourn oa the 
bed after the act of genei-ation, also facilitates concep- 
tion. Hippocratea, the great father of medicine, waa 
aware of thL^, and laid stress upon it in his advice to 
sterile wives. 

The womb and the breasts are bound together by very 
strong sympathies ; that which excites the one will stimu- 
late the other. Dr. Charles Loudon mentions tliat four 
out of seven p^itients by acting on this hint became 
mothers. A similar idea occurred to the illustiious 
Marshall Hall, who advised the application of a strong 
infant to the breast. Fomentations of warm milk to 
the breasts and the corresponding portion of the spinal 
column, and the use of the breasUpump two or three 
times a day, just before the menstnial period, have also 
leen recommended by good medical authorities. Horse- 
back exercise carried to fatigue seems occasionally to 
have conduced to pregnancy. 

The greatest hope of success against sterility is to 
change the dominant state of the constitution. But this 
can only be effected under suitable medical advice. 
The treatment of sterility — thanks to the recent re- 
searches of Dr. Marion Sims — is much more certain than 
formerly, and the intelligent physician is now able t4> 
ascertain the cause, and point out the remedy, where 
before all was conjecture and experiment. 
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OTS THE LIMITATION OF OFFSFBIIfa. 

No part of our subject is more delicate thaa this. 
Very few people are willing to liatea to a dispaasionate 
diacusaion of the propriety or impropriety of limiting 
witliin certain bounds the iiumber of children in a family. 
On the one side are mauy worthy physicians and pious 
clergymen who, without listening to any arguments, con- 
demu every effort to avoid large families ; on the other, 
are nuiaberless wives and husbands who turn a. deaf ear 
to the warnings of doctors and the thunders of divines, 
and, eager to escape a responsibility they have assumed, 
hesitate not to resort to the most dangerous and immoral 
means to accomplish this end. 

We ask both parties to lay aside prejudice and pre- 
possession, and examine with ua this most important 
social question in all its bearings. 

Jjet ua first inquire whether there is such a thing as 
cver-pyoductwn — having loo many children. Unques- 
tionably there is. Its disastrous effects on both mother 
and children are known to every intelligent physician. 
Two-thirds of all cases of womb disease, says Dr. 
Tilt, are traceable to child-bearing in feeble women. 
Hardly a day passes that a. physician in large practice 
does not see instances of debility and dlseuse resulting 
from over-much child-bearing. Even the lower animals 
illustrate this. Every farmer is aware of the necessity 
of limiting the offspring of his nmrea and cows. How 
much more aevci-e are the injuries inflicted ou the deli- 
cate organization of woman I A very great mortality, 
K.y% Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, attends upon con£no- 
menta when they become too frequent. 

The evils of a too rapid suocesBion of pregnancies are 
likewise conspicuous in the children. There is no more 
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frequent cause, says Dr. Hillier, — whose authority in 
Bucli matters none will diajmte, — of rickets thaa this. 
Pnny, sickly, Hhort-lived offspring follows over-produo- 
tioQ. Worse than tbis, the carefully-compiled statistics 
of Scotlaud show that such childrea are peculiarly liable 
to idiocy. Adding to an already excessive niiniber, they 
ooiue to overbiirdbii a mother already overwhelmed with 
progeny. They cannot receive at her hands the attention 
they reqnira Weakly herself, she brings forth weakly 
infants. "Thus," concludes Dr. Diinciio, "are the ac- 
cumulated evils of an excessive family manifest." 

Apart from these considerations, there are certain 
social relations which have been thought by some to 
advise small families. When either pai-ent suffer: 
a disease which is transmissible, and wishes to 
inflicting misery on an unborn generation, 
ui^ed that they should avoid children. Such c 
not nnfrequeatly manifest themselves after marriage, 
which is answer enough to the objection that if they did 
not wish childi-en they should not marry. There ar» 
also women to whom pregnancy ia a nine months' tor- 
ture, and others to whom it is nearly certain to prov& 
fatal. Such a condition cannot he discovered before 
marriage, and therefore cannot be provided against by 
a single life. Can such women be asked to immolate 
themselves J 

It is strange, says that distinguished writer, John 
Stnart Milt, that intemperance in drink, or in any other 
appetite, should be condemned so readily, but that ia- 
oontineuce in this respect should always meet not only 
with indulgence but praise. " Little improvement," he 
adds, " can be expected in morality until the producing 
too large families is regarded with the same feeling as 
drunkenness, or any other physical excess." A welt 
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known medical writer of London, Dr. Dryadale, in com- 
mentiag on these words, adds : " In this error, if error 
it be, I also humbly share." 

" When dangerous prejudices," says Sbmondi, the 
learned historian of Southern Europe, "have not become 
accredited, when our true duties towards those to whom 
we give life ai'e not obscui'ed in the name of a sacred 
authority, no married man will have more children than 
he can bring up properly." 

Such is the language of physicians and statesmen. But 
a stronger appeal has been made for the sake of morality 
itself. The detestable crime of abortion is appallingly 
rife in our day ; it is abroad in our land to an extent 
which would have shocked the dissolute women of 
pt^n Rome. Testimony from all quarters, especially 
&om New England, has accumulated within the past 
few years to sap our faith in the morality and religion of 
American women. This wholesale, fuahionable murder, 
Low are we to stop it ; Hundreds of vile men and women 
in our large cities subsist by this slaughter of the inno- 
cents, and flaunt their ill-gotten gains — the price of blood 
— in our pubUc thoroughfai-es. Their adveitisementa are 
seen in the newspapers ; their soul and body destroying 
means are hawked in every town. With such tempta- 
tion sti-ewn in her path, what will the woman threatened 
■with an excessive family do ? Will she not yield to 
evil, and sear her conscience with the re^ietition of her 
wickedness 1 Alas 1 daily experience in the heart of a 
great city discloses to us only too frequently the fatal 
ease of such a course. 

In view of the injuries of excessive child-bearing on the 
one hand, and of this prevalent crime on the other, a man 
of geniuB and sympathy. Dr. Haciborski, of Paris, took 
the position that the avoidance of offspring to a certain 
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extent is not only legitimate, but should be recomm ended 
as a measure of public good " We know how bitterly 
■we shall he attacked," he says, " for promulgating thia 
doctrine ; but if our ideas only render to society the 
services we espect of them, we shall have effaced from 
the list of crimes the one most atrocious without excep- 
tion, that of cliild-murder, befoi'e or after birth, and we 
shall have poui'ed a little happiness into the bosoms of 
despairing families, where poverty ia allied to the know- 
ledge that offspring can be bora only to prostitution or 
mendicity. The realization of such hopes will console 
us under the attacks upon our doctrines." 

It has been eagerly repeated by some that the wish to 
limit offspring arises most frequently from an inordinate 
desire of indulgence. We reply to such that they do 
not know the human heart, and that they do it diacredifc. 
More frequently the wish springs from a love of children. 
The parents seek to avoid having more than tbey can 
properly nouriah and educate. They do not wish to 
leave their sons and daughters in waut. " This," says a 
writer in The Nation (of New York), in an article on this- 
interesting subject, — " this is not the noblest motive of 
action, of course, but there is something finely human. 
about it." 

" "Very much, indeed, is it to be wished," says Dr. 
Edward Reich, — after reviewing the multitudinous evils 
which result to individuals and society from a too rapid- 
increase in families, — " that the function of reproduction 
be placed under the dominion of the will." 

Men are very ready to find au excuse for self-indul- 
gence, and if they cannot get one anywhere else, they 
seek it in relision. They tell the woman it ia her duty 
to bear all the children she can. Tbey refer her to the 
sturdy, strong-limbed women of the early coioniea, to 
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tho peasant women of Europe, who emigrate to our 
Bhores, and aafc and expect the American wife to rival 
them in fecundity. They do not reflect that she has 
been brought up to light indoor employment, that her 
organization is more nervous and frail, that she nbao- 
lutely has not the stamina required for many confine- 
ments. 

Moreover, they presume too much in asking her to 
bear them. " If a woman has a right to decide on any 
question,'! said a. genial physician in the Massachusetts 
Medical Society a few years since, " it certainly is as to 
Low many children she shall bear." " Certainly," say 
the editors of a prominent medical journal of our country, 
"wives have a right to demand of their husbands at 
least the same consideration which a breeder extends to 
his stock." " Whenever it becomes unwise that the 
family should be increased," says Sismondi again, 
"Justice and humanitt/ requii'e that the husband should 
impose on himself the same restraint which is submitted 
to by the unmarried." 

An eminent English writer on medical Statistics, Dr. 
Henry MacCormac, says : " The brute yields to the gene- 
zative impulse when it is experienced. He is troubled 
by no compunction about the matter. Now, a man 
ought not to act like a brute. He has reason to guide 
and control his appetites. Too many, however, forget, 
and act like brutes instead of as men. It would, in 
effect, prove very greatly conducive to man's interests 
were the generative impulses placed absolutely under 
the sway of right reason, chastity, forecast, and justice." 

There is no lack of authorities, medical and non- 
medical, on this point. Few who weigh them well will 
deny that there is such a thing as too large a family ; 
thiit there does come a time when a mother can right- 
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fully demand rest from her Iiiboura in the interest of her- 
self, her children, and society. When is this time ? 
Here again the impoBsibOity meets us of stating a, defi- 
nite Dumber of children, and saying, So many and no 
more. As in every other department of medicine, 
averages are of no avail in guiding individuals. There 
are women who require no limitation whatever. They 
can bear healthy children Tvith i-ajiidity, and snffer no 
ill resultfl ; there are others — and they are the majority — 
■who should use temperance in this as in every other 
function; and there area few who should bearno children 
at all. It is absurd for phyaiciana or theologians to in- 
siHt that it is either the physical or moral duty of the 
female to have as many children as she possibly can 
have. It is time that such an injurious prejudice ^fa8 
discarded, and the truth recognized, that while marriage 
looks to offspring as its natural sequence, there shoidd 
be inculcated such a thing as marital continence, and 
that excess here as elsewhere is repugnant to morality, 
and is visited by the laws of physiology with certain 
and severe punishment on pawnt and child. 

Continence, self-control, a willingness to deny himself, 
— that is what is required from the husl>and. But a 
thousand voices reach us from suffering women in all 
parts of our land that this will not suffice ; that men 
refuse thus to i-estrain themselves ; that it leads to a loss 
of domestic happiness and to illegal amours, or that it is 
injurious physically and mentally, — that, in short, such 
advice is useless, because impracticable. 

To such sufferers we reply that nature herself has 
pi-ovided to some extent against over-production, and 
that is well to avail ourselves of lier provisions. It is 
well known that women when nursing rarely bccoina 
pregnant, and for this reason, if for no other, women 
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■hould nuree their own children, and continue the 
period until the child is at least a year old. Be it re- 
membered, however, that nursing, continued too long 
weakens both mother and child, and, moreover, ceases to 
accomplish the end for which we now recommend it. 

Another provision of nature is, that for a certain 
period between her monthly illnesses every woman is 
sterile. The vesicle which matures in her ovaries, and 
is discharged from them by luenBtruatiou, remains some 
days in the womb before it is passed forth and lost. 
How long its stay ia we do not deGuitely know, and 
probably it differs in individuals. From ten to twelve 
days at most are supposed to elapse after the CMsatiojt, 
of the flow before the final ejection of the vesicle. Foe 
Bome days after this the female is incapable of repro- 
duction. But for some days be/ore hec monthly illness 
she ia liable to conqeption, as for that length of time the 
male element cau survive. This period, therefore, be- 
comes a variable and an undetermined one, and evea 
vrhen known, its observation demands a large amount of 
eelf-control. 

What, then, is left to her whom an inconsiderate hus- 
band does not spare, and in whom the condition of 
nursing does not offer — as sometimes it does not — any 
immunity from pregnancy. 

Is it amiss to hope that science mil End resources, sim- 
ple and certain, which will enable a woman to let reason 
and sound judgment, not blind passion, control the in- 
crease of her family I 

Such resoui'Ces are not patents, or secrets hawked 
about by charlatans or advertised by quacks. Were 
they familinr to intelligent physicians, yet with a wise 
discrimination, and a conscientious regard for morality, 
they could not revoal them except where they were 
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convinced that they will not be abased. Therefore, they, 
as a rule, have refrained from discussing the subject. 

Let women be warned in the most emphatic manner 
against the employment of the secret methods which 
quacks in the newspapers are constantly offering. Such 
means are the almost certain cause of painful uterine 
diseases, and of shortened life- They are productive of 
more misery by far than over-production itself, " The 
workings of nature ii: this as in all other phyaiologiciil 
processes," aaye Dr. Gaillard Thomas, " are too perfect," 
too accurately and delicately adjusted, not to be inter- 
fered with materially by clumsy and inappropriate 
measures adopted to frustrate Iier laws." 

None of these clumsy expedients is more frequent than 
the use of injections. None is more liurtful. It is 
almost certain to bring on intiammation and ulceration. 
^'Wq are prepared to assert," says the editor of an ably- 
conducted medical jminial in the west, "that fully three- 
fovrtlia of the cases we have met of the various forms 
and effects of inflammation of the uterus and appendages 
in married women are directly traceable to this method 
of preventing pregnancy." 

Equally iojurious to the husband is the habit of un- 
completed intercourse. Nervous prostration, paralysis, 
premature debility and decay, are its frequent conse- 
quences. 

On the contrary, when that due moderation which 
medical skill inculcates is employed to attain the same 
end, the danger seems less. " Long obfieniition proves 
to us," says the editor of a prominent medical journal 
of this country, " that such women are the healthiest 
women in the world."* 

There is one method widely in wse in this country 
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for the limitation of ofispi'ing which deserves only tne 
most iiDqaalified condemnation, which is certain to bring 
upon the perpetrators awift and terrible retribution, 
and which is opposed to every sentiment of nature and 
morality. We mean 

THE cBma or abobtioh. 

From the moment of conception a new life commencea ; 
a new individual exists ; another child is added to the 
family. The mother who deliberately sets ahout to de- 
stroy this life, either by want of care, or by taking 
drugs, or using instruments, commits a^ great a crime, 
is just as guilty, as if she had strangled her new-bom infant, 
or as if she had snatched from her own breast her aix- 
montha' darling and dashed out ita br^ns against the 
wall. Ita blood is upon her head, and as sure as there is 
a God and a judgment, that blood will be required of 
her. The crime she eommita is ■murder, child-murder, — 
the slaughter of a speechless, helpless being, whom it is 
her duty, beyond all things else, to cherish and preserve. 

This crime is common. It is fearfully prevalent. 
Hundreds of persons in every one of our largest cities 
are devoted to ita perpetration. It ja their trade. la 
nearly every village its ministers stretch out their 
bloody hands to lead the weak woman to suffering, re- 
morse and death. Those who submit to their treatment 
are not generally unmarried women who have lost their 
Tii-tue, hut the mothers of families, respectable, Chru- 
tian matroBs, members of church, and walking in the 
better class of society. 

We appeal to all such with earnest and with threat- 
ening words. If they have no feeling for *he fruit of 
their womb ; if maternal sentiment ia so callous in tneir 
breasts, let them know that if.ch produced abortions are 
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the constant cause of violent and dangerous womb dis- 
eaaea, and frequently of early death ; that they bring 
on mental weakness, and often insanity ; that they are 
the most certain means to destroy domestic happiness 
■which can be adopted. Better, far better, to bear a 
child eveiy year for twenty years than to resort to Kuch 
a wicked and injurious step ; better to die, if needs be, 
in the pangs of childbirth, than to live with such a 
weight of sin on the conscience. 

There is no need of either. By the moderation we 
have mentioned it ie in the power of any woman to 
avoid the evils of an excessive family, without injury 
and without criminality. 

We feel obliged to speak in plain language of this 
hidden sin, because so many are ignorant that it is a 
ein. Only within a few years have those who take in 
charge the public morals spoken of it in such terms that 
this excuse of ignorance is no longer admissible. 

Bishop Coxe, of New Yorlc, in a pastoral letter, Arch- 
bishop Bpaulding, Catholic Friraate of the United States, 
in an address at the close of the last Provincial Council 
at Baltimore, the Old and New School Presbyterian 
Churches at a recent meeting in Philadelphia, have all 
pronounced the severest judgments against those guilty 
of ante-nataj infanticide. Appeals through the press 
have been made by physicians of high standing, and by 
eminent divines, which should be in the hands of every 

The chiefest difficulty, hitherto, has been, that while 
women were warned against the evils of abortion, they 
were offered no escape from the exhaustion and dangers 
of excessive child-bearing. This difficulty we have 
fully recogniied and fairly met, and we believe in such 
a manner that neither the accuracf of our statements 
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nor the purity of our motives can be doul>ted. Should 
our position be attacked, however, the medical man 
muBi know that in opposing our views, he opjioaea 
those of the most distinguished physicians in this coun- 
try and in Em-ope; and the thcologiau should bo 
warned that when a neglect of physical laws leads to 
moral evil, the only way to correct this evil is to remedy 
the neglect. In this case the neglect is in over-produc- 
tion, — the evil is abortion. 

HATUBE OF CONCEPTION. 

The theoriea which have been advanoeJ to explain 
the manner in -which the human species ia continued 
and reproduced are very numerous. Including the 
typothcBes of the ancient philosophers, some two hun- 
dred and fifty have been promiilgated by the greatest 
thinkers of all times. The older ones do not deserve 
mention, as they are replete with absurdities. Such, for 
instance, is that of Pythagoras, which supposed that a 
vapour descended from the brain and formed the em- 
bryo. The Scythians therefore took blood from the 
veins behind the ears to produce impotence and sterilib?. 
Modern science has shown the total enor of this and 
many other views foiinerly entertained on this subject 
Has galvanism or electricity any share in the myateriooB 
function 1 Some among the modern physiologists have 
supposed that there is an electrical or magnetic influence 
vhioh effects generation. Even within a few months, 
I>r. Harvey L. Eyrd, Professor of Obstetrics in the 
Medical Department of Washington University of Bal- 
timore, Md., has asserted that he has " every reason for 
believing that fecundation or impregnation is always an 
electrical phenomenon, * • * it results from the com- 
pletion of an electric circle, — the union of positive and 



negatire electricities," This, however, ie not accepted 
\ry all aa the dictum of modem science. Physiolngy 
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ilished that the new being ia tbe result 
?eii the male element, an independent, 
the one part, and the female element, 
II the other, invol*T.iig the union of the 
1 peculiar cells. Without auch contact 
ieoundation cannot take place. 

The only matter of practical moment in connection 
with this most interesting function which we have tc an- 
nounce, is the influence of the mind on the offspring at 
the time of generation. This influence has long been 
remarked io regard to animals as well as meiL Jacob 
was aware of it when he made his shrewd bargain with 
Laban for " all tbe speckled and spotted cattle " as fan 
Lire. For we are told that then "Jacob took hin-t rods 
of green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut tree; and 
pilled white strakes in them, and made the white appear 
which was in the rods. And he set the rods which he 
liad jiilled before the flocks in the gutters iu the water- 
ing troughs when the flocks came to diink, that they 
should conceive when they came to di-ink. And the 
flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth 
cattle ringstraked, speckled and spotted. And Jacob 
did separate the lambs and set the faces o£ the flocks 
towards the ringstraked and all the brown in the flock 
of Laban; and he put his own flocks by themselves, 
.and put them not unto Iiaban'a cattle. And it came to 
pass, whensoever the stronger cattle did conceive, that 
Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the cattle in the 
gutters, that they might conceive among the rods. But 
when the cattle were feeble, he put them not in : so the 
feebler were Laban's, and the stronger Jacob's." 

The impressions conveyed to the brain through the 
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■aensB of eight are here aaserted by the writer of Goneais 
to have influenced the system of the ewes bo that they 
brought forth young in the eaiae manner its the rods 
placed before their eyes. It i« not said that there was 
any miraculous interposition ; but the whole account ia 
given aa if it were an every-day, natural, and we!l- 
. Vnown occurrenca 

The Greeks, a people renowned for their physical 
-^auty, seemed to be aware of the value of mental im- 
pressions J for in their apartments they were lavish of 
statues and paintings representing tlie gods and god- 
desses, delineated ia accordance with the best models 

Dionysius, tyrant of Syiocuae, caoBed the portrait of 
the beautiful Jason to be suspended before the nuptial 
bed, in order to obtain a handsome child. 

The following is rel&ted of the celebrated Galeu : A 
Boman magistrate, little, ugly, and hunchbacked, bad 
by hia wife a child exactly resembling the statue of 
JSaop. Frightened at the sight of this little monster, and 
fearful of becoming the father of a posterity so deformed, 
he went to consult Ga,len, the most distinguished phy- 
sician of his time, who counselled him to place three 
statues of love around the conjugal bed, one at the foot, 
the others, one on each side, in order that the eyes of his 
young spouse might be constantly feasted on these charin- 
ing figures. The magistrate followed strictly the ad- 
vice of the physician, and it ia recorded that his wife 
bore him a child surjiaaaing in beauty all hia hopes. 

The fact that the attributes of the child are determined 
to an important extent by the bodily and mental con- 
dition of the parents at the time of conception, explains 
the marked difference almost constantly observed be- 
tween children bom to the same parents, however stiDng 
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the family likeness may be among them. The changes 
constantly going on in the physical, intellectual and 
emotional states of the parents produce a correBponding 
alteration in offspring conceived at succeaaive intervals. 
Twins generally resemble each other very closely in 
every respect. 

Inaamnch, therefore, as the moment of generation is of 
mnch more importance than in commonly believed in its 
effect upon the mora! and physical life of the future 
being, it is to be wished that parents would pay some 
«ttention to this subject. It is the moment of creation, 
that in which the first vital power is [commimicated to 
the new creature. Not without reason has nature asso- 
■iated with it the highest sensual exaltation of our exist* 
enco. Dr. Hnfeland, the author of the " Art of Pro- 
longing Life," has said, "In my opinion it ia of the 
utmost importance that this moment should be confined 
to a period when the sensation of collected powers, 
srdent passion, and a mind cheerful and free from care 
invite to it on both sides." 

JIGNS OF FBUITFUL COKJUMCTIOS. 

There are aome women in whom the act of conception 
is attended with certain sympathetic affections, such as 
&intueB9, vertigo, &a., by which they know that it has 
taken place. 

Swelling of the neck was regarded in ancient times as a 
ngn of conception. Its truthfulness has been reaffirmed 
by modem authorities. 

It has alsn been asserted that impregnation generally 
excites a universal tremor in all parts of the body, and 
that it is associated with more than an ordinary degree 
of pleasure. 

It must not be supposed, however, that enjoyment and 
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I impregiutioD bear neoesBftiily to each other the relation 
of cause and effect, although this ia the t»>palar opinion. 
From too impUdt a reliance upon thia current belief, 
wives are often incredulotis as to their true condition. 

It is a fact that in some cases sickness at the stomach 
manifests itself almost simultaneously with the act of 
fecimdation. Authentic instances are on record of 
wives reckoning their confinement nine months from the 
first feeling of nausea, without ever making a mistake. 

In conclusion, it may be said that peculiar sensations 
are often experienced, frequently of a character difhcult 
to explain, and many modem authors attach to them a 
marked value. In this manner it is possible for a 
woman to be satisfied at the moment as to the change 
which has taken place ; yet the evidence is often decep- 
tive, and sometimes nothing peculiar is noticed. 

From the period of conception the mother has no 
direct knowledge of the process that is going on within, 
excepting by the effects of the increasing pressure upon 
other pai-ts, until "quickening" takes place, which be- 
longs to another part of our subject. 



HOW TO RETAIN THE AFFECTIONS OF A HUSBAHD, 

Ah ! this is a secret indeed ! — worth the wand of the 
magician, the lamp of Aladdin, or the wishing-eap of 
the fairy. What could any of these give in exchange 
for the love of a husband ) Yet this pearl of great 
price, how often is it treated as lightly and carelessly aa 
if it was any bauble of Brummagem ! 

My husband ! we have heard young wives say, why, 
it is his duty to love me. Why did he marry me if ha 
is not going to love me, love me fondly, love me ever 1 

Yes, we all know 

Love the gift, is lore the debt. 
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But in this world of ours it is often hard to ^t one's 
own, aad when got, our care must never cease lest It 6e 
wreated from us. The plant you bought at the green- 
house, and that now blossoms on your window-eill. be- 
came yours by purchase, but it has required your daily 
care to keep it alive and persuade it to unfold its blos- 
BOms. Infinitely more delicate is this plant of love. It, 
too, you purchased. You gave in. exchange for it your 
own heart. It, too, you must daily tend with constant 
solicitude, lest it wither and die. 

In this country eome women think that any thing is 
good enough to wear at home. They go about in slatternly 
morning dresses, unkempt hair, and slippers down at 
Leel. "Nobody will see me," they say, "but my hus- 
band." Let them learn, a lesson from the wives of the 

In those countries a married woman never goes abroad 
except in long sombre robes and thick veil An Eng- 
lish lady visiting the wife of one of the wealthy mer- 
chants, found her always in full dress, with toilet as 
carefully ari-anged as if slie was going to a balL 

"Why!" exclaimed the visitor at length, "is it pos- 
sible that you take all this trouble to drees for nobody 
but your husband 1" 

" Do, then," asked the lady, in reply, " the wives of 
^Englishmen dress for the sake of pleasing other men 7" 

The visitor was mute. 

Not that we would wish American ladies to he for ever 
in full costume at home. That would be alarming. But 
she who neglects neatness in attire, and, above all, 
cleanliness of person, runs a great danger of creating a 
sentiment of disgust in tliose around her. Nothing is 
more repugnant to the senses than bad odours, and, for 

isons which, every woman knows, women who neglect 
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cleanliness are peculiarly liable to them. When simple 
means do not remove theio, leiourse should be pronipUy 
had to fl physician. 

So it ia with bad breath. This sometimes ai-ises from 
neglect of the teeth, sometimes from diseases of the 
stomach, lungs, &c. A man of delicate olfactories is 
fllmost forced to hold at aiTu's length a wife with fetid 
breath. 

There are some women — we have treated several — 
who are plagued with a most disagreeable perspiration, 
«specia]ly about the feet, the arms, etc Such should 
not maiTy until this is cured. It is a. rule among army 
flurgeona to be chary about giving men their discharge 
from military service on surgeon's certificate. But fetid 
feet are at times so horribly offensive, that they are con- 
sidered an allowable cause for discharge. No doubt in 
Bome of the States they would be received as a valid 
ground for divorce I — certainly with quite as much reft- 
■son as many of the grounds usually alleged. 

In short, the judicious employment of all the harmless 
arts of the toilet, and of those numerous and effective 
means which modern science offers, to acquire, to pre- 
Berve and to embellish beauty, is a dnty which woman, 
whether married or single, should never neglect. "With 
-very little trouble, the good looks and freshness of yontli 

1 be guarded almost to old age, and even when hope- 

I lessly gone, simple and harmless means are at hand to 

Tepair the injuries of years, or at least to conceal them. 

But this is an art which would require a whole volums 

'to treat of, and which we cannot here touch upou. 

, INHEBITANCK. 

Ta now coma to the consideration of a very wondei> 
'ftl Bubject, that of inheritance. It is one of absorbing 
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interest, both because of tbe curious facts it preseats and 
of the great practical bearing it has upon the welfare of 
every individual. 

In order to the better understandiEg of this matter, it 
IB necessary at the outset to make a distinction between 
four kinds or yaiieties of inheritance. The most gene- 
rally recognized is direct inheritance, that in which the 
children partake of the qualities of the father and 
mother. But a child may not resemble either parent, 
vhile it bears a striking likeness to an uncle or aunt 
This constitutes indirect inheritance. Again, a child 
may be more like one of its grand-patents than either 
its father or mother. Or, what it still more astonishing, it 
may display some of the characteristics possessed only \y 
a remote ancestor. This form of inheritance is known 
by the scientific term aiavism, derived from the Latin 
word aiatna, meaning an ancestor. It is curious to note 
in this connection that sometimes a son resembles more 
closely his maternal than his paternal grandsire in some 
male attribute, as a peculiarity of beard, or certain dis- 
eases confined to the male sex. Though the mother 
cannot possess or exhibit such male qualities, she has 
transmitted them through her blood, from her &.ther to 
her son. 

The fourth Tariety of inheritance is that in which the 
child resembles neither parent, but the first husband of 
its mother. A woman contracting a second marriage 
transmits to the ofispring of that marriage the pecu- 
liarities she has received through the first union. 
Breeders of stock know this tendency, and prevent their 
brood-mares, cows, or sheep, from running with males of 
an inferior stock. Thus the diseases of a man may he 
transmitted to children which are not his own. Even 
though dead, he continues to exert an influence over the 
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fdture offspring of his wife by meanB of the inefiaceable 
impresa he had made in the conjugal relation upon her 
■whole system, as we have previously mentioned. The 
mother finds in the children of lier second marriage 



r A child may, therefore, suffer, tlirough the operation 
of this mysteiioua and inexorable law, for sins commit- 
ted, not by its own father, but by the firat husband of its 
mother. What a serious matter, then, is that relation 
between t!ie sexes called marriage ! How far-reaching 
are its responsibilities j 

A distinction must here be drawn between hereditary 
transmission and the possession of quaUties at birth 
which have not been the result of any jmpresaion re- 
ceived from the system of father and mother, but due to 
mental influences or accidents operating through the 
mother. A child may be born idiotic or deformed, not 
because either parent or one of its ancestors was thus 
affected, but from the influence of some severe mental 
shock received by the mother during her pregnancy. 
This subject of maternal impressions will come up for 
separate consideration in the discussion of pregnancy. 
Again, a child may be epileptic, although there is no 
epilepsy in the family, simply because of the intoxica- 
tion of the father or mother at the time of the inter- 
cDui-se resulting In conception. Such cases are not due 
to hereditary transmission, for that cannot be hereditary 
which has been possessed by neither the parents nor aoy 
other relatives. 

In considering the effects of inheritance, we will first 
pass in review tiiose connected with the physical con- 
stitution. These are exceedingly common and univer- 
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sally kaown. Fortunately, not merely are evil qualities 
inherited, but also beauty, health, vigour, and longevity. 



Good looks are characteristic of certatn families. 
Alcibiades, the handsomest among the Grecians of his 
time, descended from ancestors remarkiible for their 
beauty. So well and long has the desirable influence of 
inheritance in tJiia respect been recognized, that there 
ejdated in Crete an ancient law which ordained that euch 
year the most beautiful among the young men and 
women should be chosen and forced to marry in orfer 
to perpetuate the type of their beauty. Irregularities 
of feature are transmitted from parent to child through, 
many generations. The aquiline nose has existed some 
centuries, and is yet hereditary in the Bourbon family. 
The hereditary under lip of the house of Hapsburg is 
another example. When the poet Savage speaks of 
" The tenth tmnsimtter of a foolish face," 

he scarcely exaggerates what is often seen in &milie3 
where some strongly-marked feature or expresaion ia- 
long predominant or reappeaiB in successive generations. 



NECK ABD LIMBS. 

The form and length of the neck and limbs are fre- 
quently hereditary, aa is also the height of the body. 
The union of two tall persons engenders tall children. 
The father of Frederick the Great secured for himself 
a regiment of men of gigantic stature by permitting the 
marriage of his guards only with women of similaf 
height. A tendency to obesity often appears in geneiu- 
tion after generation of a family. Yet such cases arfr 
within the reach of medical art. 
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Even the complexion is not exempt from this in- 
fluence. Blondes oi-dinarily procrente bioodes, and 
dark parents have dark-skinned children. An union in 
marriage of fair and dark complexions results in an 
intermediate shade in the offspring. Not always, how- 
ever, for it has beea asserted that the complexion chiefly 
follows that of the father. The offspring of a black 
father and a white mother is much darker than the pro- 
geny of a white father and a dark mother. In explana- 
tion of this fact, it has been said that the mother is not 
impressed by her own colour, because she does not look 
upon herself, while the father's complexion attracts her 
attention, and tlius gives a darker tinge to the offspi'ing 
Black hens frequently lay dark eggs ; but the reverse is 
more generally found to be the case, 

IFBrVBlCAL QUALITIEB TRANSMITTED BT EA.CH PAItENT. 
In general, it may be said that there exists a tendency 
on the part of the father to transmit the externa! ap- 
pearance, the configtii-ation of the liead and limbs, the 
peculiarities of the senses, and of the skin and the mus- 
cular condition ; while the size of the body, and the 
L general temperament or constitution of the child, is 
I derived from the mother. Among animals, the mule, 
\ Tchich is the produce of the male ass and the mare, is 
mtially a modified ass, having the general configura- 
\ Hon of its sire but the rounded trunk and larger size of 
) dam. On the other hsjid, the hinny, which is the 
I ofispring of the stallion end the she ass, is essentially a 
I modified horse, having the general configui-ation of the 
L liorse, but being a. much smaller animal than its sir^ 
Lftnd therefore approaching the dam in size as well aa in 
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the comparative narrowness of its trunk. The opera- 
tioB of this principle, though general, is not universal, 
Exceptions may easily be cited. In almost every large 
family it will be observed that the likeness to the father 
predominates in some children, vhile others most resem- 
ble the mother. It is rare to meet with instances in 
which some distinctive traits of both parents may not 
be traced in the ofispiing. 



Peculiarities in the colour and structure of the hair are 
transmitted. Darwin mentions an English famUy in 
which, for many generations, some of the members had a. 
single lock differently coloured from the rest of the hair. 

TBMPERAMEHT. 

The law of inheritance rulen in regard to the produc- 
tion of the temperament. The crossing of one tempera- 
ment with another in marriages produces a mndiUcation 
in the ofispring generally advantageous. 

PKBTIUTT. 

A peculiar aptitude for procreation is sometimes he- 
reditary. The children of prolific parents are them- 
selves prolific. It is i-elated that a French peasant 
woman was confined ten times in fifteen years. Her 
pregnancies, always multiple, produced twenty -eight 
children. At her last confinement she had three 
daughters, who all lived, married, and gave birth to 
children the first to twenty-six, the second to thirty-on% 
and the third to twenty-seven. On the contrary, some- 
times a tendency to sterility is found fixed upon certain 
fiimilics, from which they can only escape by the moss 
usiduouB car& 
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LONQBVITT. 

Ill tbe vegetable kingdom, the oak inherits tho power 
to live inaay years, wliilu the peach-tree must die in a. 
Bbort time. In. the auiuial kingdom, the robin becomes 
gray and toothless at ten years of age; the rook canit 
lustily until a hundred, The ass ia much longer-lived 
than the horse. The mule illustrates in a, striking 
naanner the hereditary tendency to longevity. It hua 
the size of the horae, the long life of the ass. The 
weaker the asa, the larger, the stronger, and the shorter- 
lived, and more horse-Uke, the mule. It is also a curious 
and instructive fact, that this anijual is the toughest 
after it has passed the age of the horse ; the inherited 
influence of tlie horse having been expended, the vitality 
and hardness of the aaa remains. 

It is universally conceded that longevity is the privi- 
leged possession of some lineages. That &mous instance 
of old age, Thomas Parr, the best authenticated on record, 
may be mentioned in illiisti'ation. It is vouched for by 
Harvey, the distinguished discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood. Parr died in the reign of Charles the 
First, at the age of 152, after having lived under nine 
sovereigns of England. He left & daughter aged 127. 
His futher had attained to. a great age, and his great- 
grandson died at Cork at the ago of 103. 



Deformities are undoubtedly sometimes transmitted 
to the progeny. It is by no means rare to find that the 
immediate ancestors of those afflicted with superfiuous 
fingers and toes, club feet, or. hare lips, were also the 
Bubjects of these malfonnations.. There aro one or '■wo 
families in Germany whose meniljers pride tlieniBo'ves 
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upon the possession of an extra thumb ; and there i» 
an Arab chieftain whose anceatora have from time ira- 
memorial been distinguished by a double thumb upoa 
the right hand. Darwin gives many similar instances. 
A caae of curions displacement of the knee-pans is re- 
corded, in which the father, sister, son, and the son of 
the half-brother by the same father, had all the same 
malformation, 

PER30SAI. PECULIAHITIES. 
Gait, gestures, voice, general beariug, ate all inherited. 
Peouliar manners, passing into tricks, are often trans- 
mitted, as in the case, often quoted, of the father whi 
generally slept on his back with his right leg crossed 
over the left, and whose daughter, whilst an infant in. 
the cradle, followed exactly the same habit, though ao 
attempt was made to cure her. Left-handed ness is not 
unfrequently hei-editary. It would lie very easy to go- 
on multiplying instances, but we forbear. 

HOW TO HAVE BSAUHFUL OHILDHEN. 

A practical question now naturally suggests itseli! 
How can the vices of conformation be avoided and 
beauty secured 1 The art of having handsome children, 
known under the name of callijmdia, has received much 
attention, more, perhaps, in years gone by than of late. 
The noted Abbot Quillet wrote a book in Latin on thb 
Bubject. Many other worts, in which astrology plays a 
prominent part, were written on this art in the sixteentjt 
and Mventeenth centuries. 

We have already stated that well-formed parenti wil, 
tatmmit these qualities to their children, with scai-cely 
Ml exception. Like begets like. Unfortunately all 
|>arenta are not beautiful. Yet all desire beautiful olf- 



HOW TO BEACTIFY OFFSPEINO. 

Bprin^. The body of the child can be influenced by the 
mind of the parent, particularly of the mother. A mind 
b&bitually filled vith pleasaut fancies and charming 
images is not without its eSect upon the offspring. 

The statuea of Apollo, Castor and Pollux, Venus, 
Hebe, and the other gods and goddesses which were 
so numerons in the gardens and public places in Greece, 
reproduced themselves in the sons and daughters of the 
passers-by. We know also that marriages contracted at 
an age too early or too late are apt to give imperfectly- 
developed children. The croBsing of temperBments and 
of nationalities beautifies the offspring. The custom 
which has prevailed in many countries among the 
nobility of purchasing the handsomest giris they could 
find for their wives, has laid the foundation of a higher 
type of features among the ruling classes. To obtain 
this desired end, conception should take place only when 
both parents ai-e in the best physical condition, at the 
proper season of the year, and with mutual passion. 
(We have already hinted how this can be regulated.) 
During pregnancy the mother should often have some 
painting or engraving representing cheerful and beauti- 
ful figures before her eyes, or often contemplate some 
gracefiil statue. She shoold avoid looking at or think- 
ing of ugly people, or those marked with disfiguring dis- 
eases. She should take every precaution to escape injury, 
liight, and diMease of any kind, especially chicken-pox, 
wysipelas, or such disorders as leave marks on the person. 
I She should keep herwlf well -nourished, as want of food 
1 'ttearly always injares the child. She should avoid uh- 
1 'graceful positions and awkward attitudes, as by some 
[ niysterions sympathy these are impressed on the child 
I 'ihe carries. Let her cultivate grace and beauty in her- 
■elf at luch a titne, and she will endow her child with 



tliem. As anger and irritability leave imprints on the 
featuiee, she should muintain berenlty aai culmnesa. 

INHERITAKCS OF TALENT KSD GEHIUB. 

The effects of inheritance are perhaps more mtU'VeJ 
upon the mind than upon the body. This need not Gur- 
f rise us. If the peculiar form of the bi-ain can be trans- 
mitted, the mental attiibutes, the result of ita orgutiiKt- 
tion, must necessavily also be ti'angmitted. 

It is a matter of daily observation that parents gifted 
with bright minds, cultivated by education, gcni'iuily 
engender intelligent children ; while the ofGipring of 
those steeped in ignorance are stupid from birth. It 
may be objected that men the most remarkable in. 
ancient or modern times, as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bufibn, Cuvier, &c., Lave not trans- 
mitted their vast iutellectnal poweiu to their progeny. In 
explanation, it has been stated that what is known UB 
genius is not transmissible. The creation of a man of 
genius seems to tequii-e a special effort of nature, after 
which, Bs if fatigued, she reposes a long time before 
again making a similar effort. But it may well be 
doubted whether even tliose complex mental attributes 
on which genius and talent dei>ond are not inheritable, 
particularly when both parents are thus endowed. That 
distinguished men do not more frequently have dis- 
tingnished sons may readily be accounted for when it is 
recollected that the inherited character is due to the 
combined influence of both parents. The desirable 
qualities of the fatlier may tlierofore be neuti-alized in 
the offspi-ing by the opposite or defective qualities of the 
mother. That contrasts in the dispositioii of parents are 
rather the mle thin the exception we have already 
■bown. Every one tends to unite himaelf in friendship 
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or love with a different oliara«ter from his own, Beeking 
tliereby to auppleraeDt the qualities in which he feeld hin 
own nature to be deficient. The mother, therefore, may 
weaken and perhaps obliterate the qualities transmitted 
by the father. Again, the influence of some remote 
ancestors may make itself felt upon the oEfspiing, through 
the operation of the law of atavism, before iillucled to, and 
thus prevent the children from equalling their parents in 
their natural endowmenta. Notwithstanding the work- 
ings of these opposing forces, and othera wliioh might 
be mentioned, we find abundant illustration of the here- 
ditary nature of talent and character. 

Of six hundred and five names occurring in a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary devoted to men distinguished as 
great founders and originators, between the years 1453 
and 1S53, there were no loss than one hundred and two 
relationahips, or one in six, Walford'a " Men of the 
Tinie" contains an account of the distinguished men in 
en living. Under 



England, the Continent, and Ame 
the letter A there are eighty-five names, am 
twenty-five of these, or one in three and 
relatives also in the list ; twelve of them 
and eleven fathers and sons. In Bryan's 
of Painters," the letter A contains three 
ninety-one names of men, of whom sixty- 
relatives, or one in six ; thirty-three of thi 



I no less than 
a half, have 

" Dictionary 
hnndred and 
five are neat 

II are fathers 
8, and thirty are brothers, In Fetis' " Biographie 

Universelle des Musiciena," the letter A contains five hun- 
dred and fifteen names, of which fifty are near i-elativea, 
or one in ten. Confining oursolves to literatui'e alone, 
it has been found that it is one to six and a half that « 
very ftKinguished litei-ary man has a very distingiushed 
literary relative. And it ia one to t.wenty-eight that the 
'■elation ia father and son or bi-other and brother to- 
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spectively. Oat of tbe thirty-nine Chancellors of Eng- 
land, sisteea bad kinsmen of eminence ; thirteen of thent 
had kiosmen of great eminence. These thirteen out of 
thirty-niae, or one in three, are ceilaiiUy remarkable 
instances of the influence of inheritance. A similar 
ezsimination bos been instituted in regard to the jndges 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and other States, 
with like results. The Greek poet .^^hylus counted 
eight poets and four musicians among his ancestors. 
The greater jMirt of the celebrated sculptors of ancient 
Greece descended from a family of sculptors. The same 
is true of the great painters. The sister of Mozart 
shared tbe musical talent of her brother. As there are 
reasons, to be detailed hereafter, for believing that t)ie 
influence of the mother is even greater than that of the 
father, how -vastly would the offspiing be improved if 
distinguished men united tliemaeives in marriage to di»- 
tinguiahed women for generation after gener-.itioa ! 



We have already called attention to the parts of the 
physical organization transmitted by the father and liy 
the mother. It would seem, moreover, that each parent 
exercises a special influence over the child according to 
ita sex. The &ther transmits to the daughters the 
form of the head, the framework of the chest end of the 
superior extremities, while the conformation of the lower 
portion of the body and the inferior extremities is trana- 
uitted by the mother. "With the sons this is reversed. 
ITiey derive from tbe mother the shape of the head and 
of tbe superior extremities, and resemble the father ia 
the trunk and inferior extremities. From this it there- 
fore r4»- -'tB that boja procreated by intelligent womea 
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vilL be intelligent, and that gir}s proci'eat«d by futliers 
of talent will inlieiit their mental cajiacity. The 
rootben; of a nation, though unseen und unHcknowlcdged 
in th(t halls of legislation, detei'miae in this subtle man- 
lier the character of the laws. 

Hixtory iufonus us that the greater part of the women 
vho have b«ca celebrated for their intelligence reflected 
iliie genius of their fatheiu Arete, the moat celebrated 
woman of her time, on account of the extent of her 
knowledge, was the daughter of the distinguished pliilo- 
fiopher Aristippus, disciple of Scicrat«s. Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchii, was a daughter of Scipio. The 
daughter of the Horaan emperor Caligula was as cruel 
as her father. Marcus Aurelina inherited the virtues 
of his mother, and Commodus the vices of his. Charle- 
magne shut his eyes upon the faults of his daughters, 
because they i-ecalled his own. Gengis-Khaa, the re- 
nowned Asiatic conqueror, had for his mother a warlike 
woman. Tamerlane, the greatest warrior of the four- 
teenth centuty, was descended from Gengis-Ehan by the 
iemale side, Catherine de Medecis was as crafty and 
deceitful as her father, and more superstitious and crueL 
She had two sons worthy of herself, Charles XII., who shot 
the Protestants, and Henry III., who osiiaasinated the 
Guises. Her daughter, Mai'garet of Valoia, recalled her 
father by her gentle mannei-s. Henry VIII., who put two 
of his wives to death on the scaffold, had two sous dis- 
tinguished for the meekness of their characters, aud two 
daughters as ci-uel as hiniaelf. Arete, Hypatia, Madame 
de Stael, and George Sand, all four had philosophers 
for their fathers. The mother of Bernardo Tasso had 
the gift of poetry, Buffun often spenka of the rich 
imagination of his mother. The [loets Bums, "Bare 
Ben Jonaon," Goethe, Walter Scott, Byron and Lamar-,, 
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time, — all were bom of women remarkable for their 
vivacity and brilliancy of langnoge. Byron, in hia jour- 
nal, attributes his hypochondria to an hereditary taint, 
derived from his mother, who was its victim ia its ranst 
furious form ; and her father "was atroagly suspected ot 
suicide." He ■was said to have resemhled more his 
maternal grandfather than any of hw father's family. 
The daughter of Molifere was like her father in her wit 
and hnmour. Beethoven liad for a maternal grandmother 
ivn excellent tnusician. The mother of Mozart gave 
the first lessons to her son. A crowd of composei-s have 
deaceoded fi-om John Sebastian Bach, who long stood 
nnrivalled as a performer on the organ, and composer 
for that instrument. It may be remarked hero that it 
ia almost invariably true that the ability or inability to 
acquire a knowledge of music ia derived from the an- 
cestry. Parents who cannot turn a tune or te)l one note 
from another bring forth children equally immoved 
*' with concord of sweet sounds." Esam|)le3 could easily 
be adduced at still greater length, il Instigating the direct 
influence of the father over the daughter, and of the 
mother over the son, Tliose given will suffice. 

INFLUENCE OP EDUCATIOH OVER IHHEBITED QUALITIES. 

In correcting tlie evil effects of inheritance on the 
ininil, education plays a very irapm-tant part. A child 
bom with a tendency to some vice or intellectual trait 
may have this tendency entirely overcome, or at least 
modified, by training. So, also, virtuHS implanted by 
nature may be lost during the plastic days of youth, in 
consequence of bad assooiations and habits. 

Education can therefore do much to alter inherited 
mental and moral qualities. Can it he invoked to pre- 
vent the transmission of undesirable taints, and secure 
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the gondl Eveiytliitig tlint we have at bii'tli is an 
heritage from our ancestora, Cun viftuona liahits bo 
transmitted! CaE we secure i-iituea in our children by 
poBsessing them oureelves 1 Science sndly says, tlirough 
her latest votaries, that wo are scarcely more than pasaive 
tranamitters of a nature we have rpceived, and which 
we have no power to modify. It ia only after exposure 
during pevei-al generations to changed conditions or 
liabits thHt any luadificatioii in the oSspring ensues. 
The son of an old soldier learns hia drill no more quickly 
than the son of an artisan. We must therefore come 
to the conclusion that, to a great extent, our own 
embryos have sprung immpdiately fiom the embryos 
whence our parents wei-e developed, and these from the 
embryos of their parents, and so on tor ever. Hence, 
we are still barbarians in our natuie We show it in a 
thousand ways. Children, who love to dig and play in 
the dirt, have inherited that instinct from untold gene- 
i-ations of ancestoi-s. Our remote forefiithera weiii bar- 
barians, who dug with their nails to get at the roots on 
which they liveil. The delicately-reared child revert* 
to primeval liabita. In like manner, the silk-haired, 
, parlour -nurtured spaniel springs from the caressing arms 
f its mistress to revel in the filth of the roadside. It ia 
the breaking out of inherited instinct. 

TRANSUISStON OF DISKASB. 
Perhaps the most important pait of the subject of in- 
heritance is that which remains for us to consider, ia 
elation to the transmission of, or the predisposition to, 
disease. 

Consumption, that dread foe of civilized life, is the 
most frequently encountered of all affections as the result 
of inherited predisposition. Indeed some of the most 
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cmiuetit physiciana Iiave I>etieved it ia never produced 
in ODj other wsy. Heai-t (li^'ell9c, disease of the throat, 

escesaice obesity, affectiona of the ekin, asthma, dis- 
orders of the brain and nervous system, gout, rheuma- 
tiam, and cancer, are all hereditary. A tendency to bleed 
frequently, profusely and uncontrollably from trifling 
wounds is often roeb with as a family affection. 

The inheritance of diseased conditions ia also tn- 
fiueneed by lite »ex. A parent may transmit disease ex- 
clusively to children of the same ses, or exclusively to 
those of the opposite sex. ThuR, a hoi-n-like projection 
«n the skin peculiar to the Lambert family was trans- 
mitted from the father to his i-ona and grandsons alone, 
fio mothers have through several generations transmitted 
to their daiightei's alone supernumerary fingers, colour- 
blindness, and other deformities and diseases. As a 
general rule, any disease acquired during the life of either 
parent strongly tends to be inherited by the o&spi-ing of 
the same sex rather than the opposite. We have spoken 
<if the appai'ently reverse tendency in regard to the trana- 
Tniinnii of genius and talent, 

ABB HUTILATIOirS INHEQITABLE 7 

How, it may be inquired, is it in regard to the in- 
heritance of [tarts mutilated and altered by injuriea and 
disease during the life of either parent? In Eoroe cases 
mutilations have been practiced for many generations 
without any inherited result Different races of men 
liave knocked out their upper teeth, cut off the joints of 
their fingers, made immense holes through their ears 
and nostrils, and deep gashes in varioua parts of their 
bodies, and yet there is no reason for supposing that 
these mutilations have been inherited. The Com- 
prackicot, a Iiideous and strange association of men and 
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vomen, existed in the seventeenth century, whose buai- 
Sess it was to buy children, iind make of them mounters. 
Victor Hugo, in bis last work, has graphically tiild liow 
tbey took u face and mode of it a snout, how they bent 
down growth, kneaded the physiognomy, distorted tbe 
eyes, and in other ways disfigured " the human farm 
divine," in order to make fantastic playthings for the 
amusement of the noble-bom. But history does not 
fitate that the^ie deformities were inhcnted ; cei-tainly no 
lace of monsters has resulted. The pits from small-pox 
are not inlierited, though many euccessive generations 
must have been thus pitted by that disease before the 
lieneGcent discovery of the immoi-tal Jenner. Cliildren 
tiorn with the scars left by pustules have had small-poic 
in the womb, acquired through the systeni of tbe motber. 
On the other hand, the lower animals, cats, dogs, and 
horses, wbich have had their tallo and legs artiticially 
altered or iojured, liave produced offspring with the 
game condition of parts. A man who had his little 
dnger on the right hand almost cut off, and which in 
coDsequcncu giuw ci-ooked, had sons with the same finger 
same hand similarly crooked. TIic eminent 
lyaiologiBt Dr. Brawn - Soqnard mentions that many 
young gwinea-pigs inherited on epileptic tendency fi-om 
parents M'liich had been subjected to an operation at bis 
. Wids resulting in the artificial production of lits ; while 
* large number of gtiinea-piga bred from aniimila which 
bad not been operated on were not thus affected. At 
«ny rate, it cannot but be admitted that injuries and 
mutilations which cause disease are occasionally in- 
.terited. But many cases of deformities existing at 
■birth, as hare-liji, are not due to inheritance, although 
,preseDt in the father. They arise from a change effected 
in the child while in tbe womb thi-ough an inipre.^ioQ 



made upon tlie mind of the r 
hereafter. 
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Not only are diseases inlierited ivliicli make tlieir ap- 
pearaiicc at birth, but those which defer their exiiibition 
until a certain period of life corresponding with that at 
which they showed themselves in the parent<i. Thus ia 
the Lambert family, before referred to, the povcupine- 
excrescence on the skin began to grow in the father and 
Bona at the samo age, namely, about nine weeks after 
birth. In an extraordinarily hairy family, which ha^ 
been described, children were produced during three 
generations with hairy ears ; in the father the hair 
began to grow over hia body at sis years old ; in his. 
dftdsiiter somewhat earlier, namely, at one year; and in 
botlt generations the milk teeth ap]ieared late in life, 
the permanent teeth being deficient. Grayness of hair 
at an unusuaUy early age has been ti-anamitted in some 
families. So, also, has the premature appearance o£ 
baldness. 

HOW TO AVOID THE TENDENCY OF INHERITANCE. 

These facts suggest the practical consideration that ia 
those diaeasea the predisposition to which alone is in- 
herited, and which break out only after a lapse of time, 
it is often altogether possible to prevent the predispo- 
sition being developed into positive disenae. Thus, for 
instance, the inherited tendency to eonmimplion remains 
asleep in the system until about the age of puberty or 
later. Therefore, by the use of a diet in which animal 
food forms a large portion, properly regulated, and 
systematic exercise in the open air, the practice of the 
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long inhalationa Lefoie recommended, warm, comfortable 
closing, together with a veaidence, if pmoticable, during 
the changeable and iucluuient seaaona of the year, in an 
equable climate, we can often entirely aiTest the de- 
velopment of the disease, Preveation here is not only 
better than cure, but often all tliat is possible. Those 
in whom the disease has become active must too often, 
like those who entered Dante's infernal regions, " aban- 
don hope." Let our vorda of caution therefore be 
lieeded. 

When there is reason to believe that an individual 
possesses an inlicrent tendency to any disease, it is the 
■duty of the medical adviser to study the constitution ot 
■tie patient thoroughly, and after such study to recom- 
mend those measures of prevention best suited to avert 
the threatened disoi'der. Above all, let the pliysioian 
look closely to the child at the period of lil'e when any 
^ave constitutional inheritable disease attacked tlie 
parent. This supervision should be carried into aduk 
jeavB, for there are instances on record of inherited dis- 
eases coming on at an advanced age, as in that of a 
grandlather, father, and son who all became intiane and 
-committed suicide near their fiftieth year. Gout, apo- 
plexy, insanity, chi-onio disease of the heart, epilepsy, 
■consumption, asthma, and other diseases, are all more .or 
less under the control of preventive mca-sures. Some 
Lereditary diseases, such as idiotcy and cancer, we are 
impotent to prevent in the present state of our know- 
ledge, 

A singular fact in connection with the transmission 
of disease is the readiness with which a whole generation 
is passed over, the affection appearing in the nest. A 
father or mother with consumption may, in some in- 
stances, liave healthy children, bat the grandchildren 
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will die of tbe disease. Nature kindly fnroura one geno> 
ration, bat only at the expense of the next. 

Some diseases require, in addition to the general 
means of prevention to he found in a strict obaervance- 
of tbe laws of bealth, some epecial mp-asureB in order to 
effectunliy ward off their appearance. Bnt the extent 
of this work will not admit of their diaonsaion. Already, 
indeed, have -we unduly, perhaps, extended our remai-ka 
upon inheritance. The interest and importance of the 
&cts must be our justification, 

WHT AKB WOUEH BBDUNUAST 1 
It cannot be without interest to look into the rektiv* 
proportion of men and wonieu now living. It will inte- 
rest us stilt more to inquire into the reason why one sex 
preponderates over the other in numbers. This done> 
we will answer the question. Is the production of sex, 
at all under the influence of the human wiUT 

The female sex is the more numerous in all parts of 
the world where we have reliable atatutics. In Austria^ 
England and Wales there are nearly one hundred and 
five women for every one hundred men. In Sweden 
they are as one hundred and nine to one hundred. la 
all cities the diaprojrortion is greater than in the country. 
In London there are one hundred and thirteen women 
to every one liundred men, and in the large toivns of 
Sweden they stand as one hundred and sixteen to one 
hundred. 

Thia is not true, however, of newly.popnlated regions; 
Tbe relative difference is reversed in recent and thinly' 
settled localities. In our western States, for instance, 
the number of the men exceeds that of the women. In 
California they are as three to one; in Kevada, as eight 
to one; in Colorado, twenty to oce. In the State of 1111^ 
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noSs then were, according to the last TTnited States censns, 
ninety-three thousand more men than women. In Massa- 
chusetts, on the contrary, there are between fifty and 
sUty thouBand more women than men. 

■ The disproportion of men to women in new countries 
IB due to the disinclination of women to emigrate. They 
■re also unfitted for the hardshipa of pioneer life. 
How is this general preponderance in the niimber of 
■women produced J la it because there are more girls 
bom than boys 1 Not at all. The statistics of over 
filly-eight millions of persons show that there are ona 
hundred and six living boy.s boin to every one hundred 
^rla. In the Stnte of Kliode Island, for instance, tha 
proportion for three years, from 1853 to 1855, was one 
thousand and sixty-four boys >iorn to one thouRand girls. 
But now we meet with the wonderful arrangement of 
nature that a larger proportional number of male infents 
die during the first year of their lives than of females. 
In the second year, the mortality, tho»igh less excessive, 
BtUl remains far greater on the male side. It subse- 

■ quently decreaseH, and at the age of four or five yeai-s is 
nearly equal for both aexea. In after life, from the age 
of fifteen to forty, the mortality is something greater 
among women, but not sufficiently so to make the num- 
ber of the two seses equal. The greater tendency of 
male offspring to die early is seen even before birth, for 
more male children are still-born than female, namely, 
as three to two. For this reason, the term " the stronger 
sex," applied to men, has been ifgarded by some authors 
as a misnomer. They are phjaically weaker in early 

I life, and succumb more readily to noxious influences. 
Having thus pointed out that there are more women 
sctually living in the world than men, although a larger 
iraniber of boys are bom than girls, wa will consider fov 



a moment some of tbe laws of natm'e which detevmine 
the number of the aejces. Without givina; the figures, — 
■which would make dry reading, — we will state in brief 
the conclusions derived from many observations, extend- 
ing over many years and many UHtionalitiea. The rela- 
tive age of the pai-ents has an especial influence upon 
the sex of the childmn. Seniority on the father's side 
gives excess of male offspring. Equality in the piLi'onts' 
age gives a sligljt preponderance of female offspring^ 
Seniority on the mother's side gives excess of female off- 
spring. This tallies witli the fact that in all civilized 
Gonntries, as has been stated, tbe proportion of male 
births is gi-eater than that of females ; for, in accoi'danco 
with the customs of society, the hut-band is generally 
older than the wife. A curious instance in conQrmation 
of this law has recently come under our own observation, 
A patient, married for the second time, is ten years older 
than her husband. She has two cbildi-en by htm, both 
girls. Singular to relate, her former husband was ten 
years older than herself, and by him she had four chil- 
dren, of whom three were boys and the fourth, a girl, 
had a twin brother. 

Still the relative age is not the sole cause which Axes 
the sex of the child. Its operation is sometimes ovor- 
i-uled by conflicting agencies. In some districts of Nor- 
way, for example, there has been a constant deficiency 
in boys, while in otliei's the revei-se has been the case. 
The oircumstHnce is well known that after great wara, 
and sometimes epidemioe, in which a disproportionate 
number of men have died, more boys are born than 
usual. Men who pass a sedentary life, and e«|>ecially 
scholars who exhaust their nervous force to a great extent, 
beget more girls than boys. So also a very advanced 
Age on the man's side dimiuishc^d the number of males 
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among the ofisprtng. The quantity and the qoalit^ of 
the food ; the elevation of the abode ; the conditions of 
temperature ; the parents' mode of life, rank, religioua 
lielief, frequency of sexual interconrae, have all been 
shown to be causes contributing to the disproportion of 
the seKea, besides the I'elative ages of the parents. 

Some writers 'have stated that a southerly or warm 
and humid constitution of the year ii most favourable to 
the birth of female infants ; while in cold and dry years 
most males are produced. This statement lias not been 
supported by reliable statistics in regard to the human 
race, bat among domestic animals the agriculturists of 
France have long observed that the season has much to 
do with the sex. When the weather is dry and cold, 
and the wind northerly, mares, ewes, and heifers produce 
moi-e males than when the opposite meteorological con- 
dition prevails. 

The saying among nurses that " This is the year for 
sons and daughters," is based upon the erroneous suppo- 
sition that mothers bring forth more male iniants in one 
year than another. 

That, however, which concerns ob the most in this 
connection is the question, 

VAS THe SEXES BK FBODQCED AT WILL) 

This question was asked many centuries ago. It was 
a hard one, and remained without a satiafaotory answer 
until quite recently. Science has at last replied to it 
with authority. M. Thury, Professor in the Academy 
of Geneva, has shown how males and females may be 
produced in accordance with our wishes. 

Some families ar« most anxious for male oflspring : 
others ardently desire daughters. And would it not 
often be a matter of national G<Hioeni to ooatrol the p«tk ' 
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flent^e of seiM in ^e population t Is it not a 
mation moet devoutly to be wished" to bring about that 
Utopian condition, when there would be no sighing maids 
at borne nor want of warriors in the field ! The dis- 
cusaion of this subject is therefore important and allow- 
able. 

It liaa been observed that queen bees lay female eggs 
first and male ^gs afterwards. So with hens : the first 
lud egga ^ve female, the laat, male products. Maree 
^own the stallion late in their periods, drop horae-oolts 
rather than fillies. 

Professor Thurj, from the consideratioa of these and 
other like facts, formed this law for stock-rsisers. "If 
you wish to produce females, give the male at the first 
^gns of heat ; if jou wish males, give him at the end of 
the heat." But it is easy to form a theory. How was 
thb law sustained in preictice ? We have now in our 
possession the certi6cate of a Swiss stock-grower, son of 
the President of the Swiss Agricultural Society, Cautoa 
de Taud, under date of February, 1867, which says : 

"In the first place, on twenty-two enccessive occasions 
I de^red to have heifers. My cows were of Schurtz 
Lreed, and my bull a pure Durham. I succeeded itt 
these cases. Having bought a pure Durham cow, it 
was very important for me to have a new bull, to super- 
sede the one I had bought at great expense, without 
leaving to chance the production of a male. So I fol- 
lowed accordingly the prescription of Professor Tbury, 
and the success has proved once more the truth of the 
law. I have obtained from my Durham bull six more 
bolls (Schurti-Durham cross) for field work ; and having 
t^osen cows of the same colour and height, I obtwned 
perfect matches of oxen. My ha id amounted to forty 
WW of «Tery age. 
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" Is short, I have mode in all tweat^-nine experiments 
after the new metbod, and in every one 1 succeeded in 
the production of what I was looking for — male and 
female. 1 had not one single failure. All the experi' 
ments have been made by myself, without any other 
person's inteiTention ; consequetitly, I do decki'e that 1 
consider as real and certainly perfect the method of 
Professor Thury." 

A perfectly trustworthy observer communicates to the 
Medical and Surgical Keporter of this city for May 
Sd, 1868, the results of similar experiments on animals 
with like conclusions. 

The plan of M. Thury has also been tried on the 
farms of the Emperor of the French, with, it is asserted, 
the most unvarying success. 

What is the result of the application of this law to the 
human race 1 Dr, F. J. "W. Packman, of Winibome, 
England, has stated in the London Lancet that " in the 
human female, conception in the ilrst half of the time 
between menBtmal periods produces female offspring, 
and male in the latter. When a female has gone be- 
yond the time she calculated upon, it will generally 
turn out to be a boy." 

In the Phil(idelj)hia Medical and Surgical Reporter 
for February 8th, 1868, a respectable physician writes 
that in numerous instances thut hare come under his 
observation. Professor Thury's theory has proved cori'ect. 
'^Whenever intercourse has taken place in from two or 
eix days after the cessation of the meases, girls have 
been produced : and whenever intercourse has taken 
place in from nine to twelve days aft«r the cessation of 
the menses, boys have been produced. In every case I 
Iiave ascertained not only the date at which the mother 
(fawed cmcepttoti, but also the time when the menaea 



ceoBti, the date of the fint and snbseqnent interooime 
for B month or more after the cessation of the a 





Again, a physiciati writes to the same journal for 
June 20tb, 1868, recording the result of his own ex- 

A farmer in Louisiana atatee, in the " Turf, Field, and 
Farm," in Bupport of this law, that " I have already 
been able in many cases to guess with certainty the sex 
of a future infant. More than thirty times, among my 
friends, I have predicted the sex of a child before its 
birth, and the event proved nearly every time that I waa 
right." 

The wife, therefore, who wonld wish, as Macbeth de- 
sired of his, to 



g forth [ 



n-cliildren cnlji" 



should avoid exposing herself to conception during the 
first half of the time between her menstrual periods. 

The prediction of the sex of the child before birth can 
now be with some accuracy made by the intelligent and 
sldlful physician. The method of doing so will be men- 
tioned in treating of pregnancy, 

TWIN-BIURIHa. 

Ab a rule, a woman has one child at a time. Twins, 
when they occur, are looked upon with disfavour by most 
people. There is a popular notion that they are apt to 
be wanting in physical and mental vigour. This opinion 
ia not without foundation. A careful scientific exami- 
nation of the subject has shown that of imbeciles and 
idiots a much larger proportion ia actually found among 
the twins bom than in the general community. In 
bmiliea where twinning is frequent, bodily defonnitiaa 
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likewise occur witli frequency. Among the relatives of 
imbeciles and idiots twin-beariBg is cammon. In fewt, 
tlie whole history of twin-births is of an exceptional 
character, indicating imperfect developracnt and feeble 
organization in the product, and leading us to regard 
twins in the human species as a departure from the 
physiological rule, and therefore injurious to all con- 
cerned. Monsters born without brains h&ve rarely oc- 
onrred except among twins. 

The birth of twina occurs once in about eighty deli- 
veries. A woman is more apt to have no children than to 
have more than one at a time. In view of the increased 
danger to both mother and child, this rarity of a plural 
birth is fortunate. 

WHY ABE TWItra B08S I 

What are the causes or favouring circumstances bring- 
ing about this abnormal child-bearing ? For it is 
brought about by the operation of laws. It is not an 
wscident. There are no accidents in nature. By some 
it is supposed to be due to the mother, by some to the 
lather. There are facts in favour of both opinions. 
Certain women married successively to several men have 
always had twins, while their husbands with other wives 
have determined single births. Certain men have pre- 
sented the same phenomenon. We can scarcely cite an 
example more astonishing than that of a countryman 
who was presented to the Empress of Russia, in 17G5. 
He had had two wives. The firat had fifty-seven children 
in twenty-one confinements. The second, thirty-three 
in thirteen. All the confinements had been quadruple, 
triple or double. A case has come under our own 
observation in which the bearing of twins has seemed to 
be due to a constitutional cause. The wife has nine 
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children. The firet was a single birth, % girL The 

othera wei-e all twin births, and boys. 

It liaa been asserted that compound pregnancies are 
more frequent in certain years than in others. But that 
which seems to exert the greatest actual influence over 
the production of twins is the age of the mother. Yery 
extensive statistics have demonstrated that &om the 
etirliest cliilJ-bearing period nntil the age of forty is 
reached, the fertility of mothers in twins gradually in- 
creases. Between the ages of twenty and thirty, fewest 
wives have twins. The average age of the twin-bearer 
is older than the general run of beaivrs. It is well 
known that by far the greater number of twins are bom 
of elderly women. While thi-ee-fifths of all births occur 
among women under thirty years of age, three-fifths of all 
the twins are bom to those over thirty years of age. 
Newly-married women are more likely to have twins at 
the first labour the older they are. The chance that a 
young wife from fifteen to nineteen shall bear twins is 
only as one to one hundred and eighty-nine ; from thirty- 
five to thirty-nine the chance is as one to forlj-five ; that 
is, the wives married youngest have fewest twins, and 
there is an increase as age advances, until forty is 
reached. 

Bace seems to liave some influence over plural bii-ths- 
They occur relatively oftener among the Irish than the 
Eu^ish. 

INFLXTENCB OF TWIN-BKABHia ON SIZE OF FAUIMES. 

Do women bearing twins have in the end larger ianu- 
lies than those never having but one at a time I Popular 
belief would auswer this question in the affirmative. 
Such a reply would also seem to receive support from 
the Jact, well established, that twins are more frequent 
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additions to an already considerable family than they 
are either the first of a family or additional to a small 
family. But statistics have not answered this question 
as yet positively. They seem, however, in &voar of the 
supposition that twin-bearing women have larger iami- 
lies than their neighbonra. 

Women are more apt to have twins in tiieii first preg- 
nancTj than any other, but after the second confinement 
the bearing of twins increaaes in frequency with the 
number of the pregnancy. It becomes, therefore, an 
indication of an excessive ^imily, and is to be deplored. 

ICOax THAN TWO CHILDRIK AT A BIBTH. 

Cases of the birth of more than two children at a 

time are still leas fi-equently met with than twins. They 
are scarcely ever encountered, excepting in women who 
have passed their thirtieth year, 

THBEE AT A BIRTH. 

The I births of triplets are not excluuvely confined to 
women above thirty years, but in those younger they are 
BO rare as to be great curiosities. Neither are they apt 
to occur in the first pregnancy. In this respect they 
differ from twins, who, as has just been said, are peculiarly 
prone to make their appearance at the first child-birth. 
Only four cases of treble births occurred among the 
thirty-SLK thnusand accouchements which have taken 
place in the Hospice de Maternity of Faids, in a deter- 
mined time. Out of forty-eight thousand cases of labour 
in the Boyal Maternity Charity of London, only three 
triplets occurred. History informs ua that the three 
Homan brothers, the Horatii, were triplets. They fought 
and conquered the three Curiatii of Alba (667 B.a), who 
were likewise triplets. 
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As au interefitin" fact iu connectioa with thia aabject, 
we may mention that in the St. Fetersbargh Midwivea' 
Institute, between 1 845'59, there were three women 
admitted, who, in their tifteenth pregnancies, had tiiplets, 
and each had triplets three timet) in auccessinn. Happily, 
the fifteenth pregnancy is not reached by most women. 

VOVR AT A BIRTH. 

Instances of qttadniplets are fewer than triplets. But 
four vigorous infanta have been bom at one birth. 



The birth oi five living children at a time is very ex- 
ceptional, and is usually fatal to the ofispring. ' A re- 
markable case of this kind is reported in a late English 
medical jouniftl. A woman aged thirty, the wife of a 
labourer, and the mother of six children, was taken in 
labour about tlie seventh month of her pregnancy. Fire 
children, and all alive, were given birth to,— three boys 
and two girla. Four of the children survived an hour, 
and died within a few moments of each other.. The 
fifth, a female, and the last bom, lived six houi-s, and 
was so vigorous that, notwithstanding its diminutive 
wze, hopes were entertained of its surviving. 

Another case is reported in a recent French medical 
journal. The woman was forty years old. She had had 
twins once, and five times single children. On Ler 
seventh pregnancy, when five months gone, she was as 
large as women usually are at the end of their full term. 
At the close of the month she was delivered of five 
children. They were all bom alive, and lived from four 
to seven minutes. All five children were males, welt 
built and as well developed as fistuses of five and one 
half months usually are in a single birth. The womaa 
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, made » good recovery. Other caaea of five at a birth 
I might be quoted. They are known to medical science 
AB very singidar and noteworthy occurrences. 

INCREDIBLE KUUBERS. 

Some books apeak of neven, eight, nine, ten, and more 
children at a bii-th. But these statements are bo marvel- 
lous, so incredible, and unsupported by proper testimony, 
that they do not merit any degree of confidence. The 
climax of snch extraordinary asaertions is reached, and 
a good illustration of the credulity of the seventeenth 
century, furnished by a writer named Goftr, This 
traveller, in 1630, saw a tablet in a church at Leusdown 
(Lausdunum), about five miles from the Hague, with 
an inscription stating that a cei-tatn illustrious countess, 
whose name and family he records, brought forth, at one 
birth, in the fortieth year of her age, in the year 1276, 
three hundred and sixty-five infants. They were all 
baptized by Guide, the Suffragan. The males were 
called John and the females ElizabetL They all, with 
their mother, died ou the same day, and were buried in 
the above-mentioned church. This monstrous birth was 
said to have been caused by the sin of the countess in 
insulting a poor woman with twins in her arms, who 
prayed that her insulter might have at one birth the 
same number of children as there were days in the year. 
Of course, notwithstanding the story is attested by a 
tablet in a church, it must be placed among the many 
other instances of superstition afforded by an ignorant 
and credulous era. 

We may remark, in closing this subject, that fewer 
plural births come to maturity than pregnancies witli 
uugte children. Miscarriages are comparatively more 
feeqnent in such pregnancies than in ordinaty onea. 
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PKEGNANCT. 

We have beea considering woman hitherto as muden 
and wife. She now approaches the Mtcred threshold of 
maternity. She is with child. In no period of h<;r life 
is she the subject of an iotereRt bo profound and 
general. The young Tirgin and the new wife have 
pleased by their grace, spirit, and beauty. The preg- 
nant wife is an object of active benevolence and religioaa 
respect. It is interesting to note how, in all times and 
all countries, she has been treated with considerate 
kindness and great deference. She has been made the 
subject of public veneration, and sometimes even of re- 
ligious worship. At Athens and at Carthage the mur- 
derer escaped firom the sword of justice if he sought 
refuge in the house of a pregnant woman. The Jews 
allowed her to eat forbidden meata. The laws of Moses 
pronounced the penalty of death against all those who 
by bad treatment or any act of violence caused a woman 
to abort. Lycurgus compared women who died in 
pregnancy to the brave dead on the field of honour, and 
accorded to them sepulchral inscriptions. In ancient 
Home, where all citizens were obliged to rise and stand 
during the passage of a magistrate, wives were excused 
from rendering this mark of respect, for the reason that 
the exertion and huriy of the movement might he inju- 
rious to them in the state in which they were supposed 
to be. In tlie kingdom of Pannonia all enceinte women 
were in such veneration that a man meeting one on the 
road was obliged, under penalty of a fine, to turn back 
and accompany and protect her to her place of destina- 
tion. The Catholic Church has in all times exempted 
pregnant wives from fasts. The £^jptians decreed, and 

I most Christian countries the law a.t the present time 
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i, th&t if n woman shall be convicted of an oSenoe 
the punieliment of wliich is death, the sentence ehall not 
i>e executed if it be proved that she is pregnant. 

"HOW CAN I TELL WHETHER I AU PBEGUAIITI" 

The first sign which is calculated to give rise to the 
eoapiciou is the ceating to he unweU. This, taken alone, 
is not conclusive. There are many other condiUons 
of the system which produce it besides pregnancy. We 
Lave already referred to several. 

It should be borne in mind that young married women 
sometimes have a slight show for two or three periods 
after their first impregnation. Ignorance of this fact 
has very frequently led to a miscalculation of the time 
■ai confinement. On the other hand, the menses will 
sometimes become arrested soon after marriage, and 
continue so for one or two months, without there exist- 
ing any pregnancy. The temporary disappearance of 
the montiily sickness in such cases ia due to the pro- 
found imjireasion made upon the system by the new 
f elations of the individual. 

It not unfrequently happens that menstruation con- 
tinues with regularity during the whole period of preg- 
nancy. Exceptional cases are given, by distinguished 
writers on midwifery, of women menstntating during 
their pregnancy and at no other time. 

Aa a general rule, when a healthy wife misses her 
monthly Hickness she ia pregnant. But this symptom, 
though a strong one, must be supported by others before 
it can be regarded as establishing anything, 

2. Morning sichteM is a very common, a very early^ 

and, in the opinion of most mothers, a very conoluMTe 

symptom of pregnancy. We have already had occasion 

I 'to remark that it sometimes makes its appearance 
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iJmoat simultaneously with conception. It usually 
oomes on in the lirst few 'weeks, and continaes tmtil the 
third or foartb month, or until quietening. This symp- 
tom is apt to be a troublesome one. Often the vomiting 
is sUgbt, and immediately followed by relieC But it 
may produce violent and ineffectual Btraimng for soma 
time. It is, however, not to be called a disease. Unlen 
it proceeds to an exhausting de^ee, it must be looked 
upon as favourable and salutary. There is an old and 
true proverb that " a sick pregnancy is a safe one,** 
The absence of nausea and vomiting is a source of danger 
to the mother and child. Women who habitually fiul 
to experience them are exceedingly apt to miscany. In 
BUch caseu medical skill should be invoked to bring 
about the return of these symptoms, of such importance- 
to healthful pregnancy. 

Morning sickness is therefore a very general, almOBt 
constant, accompaniment of the pregnant condition, and 
great reliance may be placed upon it as a, sign. 

3. Changes in Oie breasts are valuable as symptoms. 
They become larger and firmer, and the seat of a 
pricking or stinging sensation. The nipples are swollen, 
prominent, and sometimes sore or painful. The vains- 
beneath the skio appear more conspicuous, and •£ a 
deeper blue than oi'dinary. The peculiar circles of rose- 
coloured skin which surround the nipples increaae in ex- 
tent, change to a darker colour, and become covered with 
a number of little elevations. Subsequently numerous 
mottled patches or round spota of a whitish hue scatter 
themselves over the outer pait of this circle. 

The time at which these changes make their appear- 
ance is variable. They may begin to develop them- 
■elvee in two or three weeks, oftener not until the seconii 
or third month, and in women of a delicate build aome- 
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r times not until tbe latter end of pregnancy. Oc- 
casioaally no alteration whatever occurs in the breasts 
until after ooafinement, in which casea the secretion of 
milk 13 delayed for several days after the birth of the 
child. In some rare instancea the breasts never assume 
maternal proportions, and the mother is debarred from 
the pleasure and duty of nursing her own child. 

4. Quickening is the next Byinptom we will consider. 
By this term is meant the arrival of that time when the 
mother first becomes conscious by the movements of the 
child of its presence. The ancients thought that then 
life was imparted to the new being. Modem physiology 
emphatically condemns this absurdity. Th^ embryo is 
as much alive in the very earliest moments of preg- 
nancy as at any luture stage of its existence. Let 
«very woman therefore remember that she who produces 
Abortion is equally guilty in the eyes of science and of 
Heaven, whether the act be committed before or after the 
period of quickening. 

How is quickening produced ? Undoubtedly by the 
movements of the child. So soon as its nervous and 
muscular systems become sufficiently developed to enable 
it to move ita limbs, the mother, if the movements 
be sufficiently active, is rendered sensible of her situa- 
tion. But the mu.icular contractions may not be strong 
enough to impart any sensation to the mother. In many 
cases in which they are too feeble to be noticed by her- 
self, the skilled accoucheur is capable of recognizing 
them. And the movements of the fcetua may be ex- 
cited in various ways known to physicians, 

TitM of quickening, — This symptom usually oceuis 
about the middle of pregnancy, near the eighteenth week. 
Some women feel the movements cf the fietus as early 
m the third month of pregnancy ; cthera not till tiie sixth 
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month. Gases occur in which no movement whatever is 
felt until the eighth or ninth month, or even not at all. 
It has been suggested that a fcetue which does not indi- 
cate its presence in this way is & kind of " Lazy Iaw- 
rence," too indolent t« move. Certainly many of both 
sexes exhibit after birth auch indomitable love of re- 
pose, that it can readily be supposed they were equaUy 
passive in fcetal life. 

The nonoccnirenoe of this sign may, however, be due 
to debility of the young child, or to a want of sensibility 
in the walls of the womb itself. 

A woman may be deceived, and suppose she has 
quickened, when her sensations are to be traced to fiatu- 
lence of the bowels or, perhaps, a dropsical efFusioo. 
Many ludicrous instances of self-deception are on record. 
The historian Hume states that Queen Mary of England, 
in her extreme desire to have issue, so confidently asserted 
that she felt the movements of the child that public pro- 
clamation was made of the interesting event. Dispatches 
were sent to foreign courts; national rejoicings were 
had ; the sex of the child was settled, for everybody was 
certain it was going to be a male, and Bonner, Bishop 
of London, made public pniyera, saying that Heaven 
would pledge to make liim beautiful, vigorous and witty. 
But all those high hopes and eager expectations were 
destined never to be realized. The future disclosed that 
the supposed quickening was merely a consequence of 
disordered health and commencing dropsy. 

Some women possess the power of imitating the move- 
ments of a foetus by voluntary contraction of the ab- 
dominal muscles. A well-known coloured woman of 
Charleston, " Aunt Betty," had a great reputation as 
having " been pregnant for fifteen years," She made a 
good deal of money by exhibiting to those who were 
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OS the pietended moyementa of her unborn cliild. 
She was repeatedly exhibited to the medical classes ia 
the aly. No pregnancy existed, as was revealed by a 
post-morteui examination. She imposed upon, the credu- 
loQB by the habit she bad acquired of jerking her 
muscles at pleasure, and thuB closely simulating th& 
movementa of an embryo. 

5. Changes in the abdomen. — In the first two months- 
of pregnancy the abdumen is lea» prominent than usual : 
it recedes, and presents a flat appearance. The navel is. 
also drawn in and depi'eased. About the third month a 
swelling frequently shows itself in the lower part of the 
abdomen, and then diminishes, thus leading the wife to. 
suppose that she was mistaken in her condition, for she- 
finds hei'self at the fourth month smaller than at ths- 
third. After this, however, there is a gradual increase 
in the size and hai'dness of the abdomen. What is of 
ntore value is the peculiaj- form of the swelling. It is 
pear-shaped, and is thus distinguished from the swelUng- 
of dropsy and other affections. The navel begins to 
come forward and finally protrudes. The pouting ap^ 
pearance it then presents is very characteristic. 

In this connection it may be remarked that towards. 
the change oi, life childless married women often think 
they perceive that " hope deferred " ia about to be grati- 
fied. An enlargement of the abdomen takes place at 
this time, from a deposit of fatty matter. The nervous 
perturbations and the cessation of the menses, which are. 
natural to this period, are looked upon as confirmations 
of the opinion that pregnancy exists. But the day o£ 
gsneration with them has passed. These symptomB. 
herald the approach of the winter of life, which bringo. 
I with it death to the reproductive system. 

6. Chanfn* in the ikin. — The alterations ocenrring Uk ■ 
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tte skin are worth observing, Thoae women who have 
a delicate complesioD and are natutally pale take a 
high colour, and vice versa. In some cases a considerable 
quantity of liair appears on those parts of the face occu- 
pied hj the beard in men ; it disappears afber labour, and 
rettima on erery subsequent pregnancy. Oftentimes the 
skin becomes loose and wrinkled, giving a liaggard, aged 
lur to the face, and spoiling good looks. Women who 
ordinarily perspire freely have now a dry, rongh skin, 
whereaa those whose skin is not naturally moist have 
copious perspiration, which may be of a peculiarly strong 
odour. Copper-coloured or yellow blotchessometimes appear 
upon the skin, mole spots become darker and talker, 
and a dark ring developes itself beneath the eyes. The 
whole appearance is thus in many cases altered. On 
the other hand, obstinate, long-existing skin afiectiona 
sometimes take their departure dming pregnancy, per- 
haps never to return. These altei-ations do not occur in 
all women, nor in all pregnancies of the same woman. 

7. We may now group together a number of less im- 
portant and less constant signs, such as depraved appe- 
tite, longings /or tmfiaPural food, excessive formation iff 
icUwa in the mouth, heartburn, loea oj appetite in the first 
two or three months, succeeded by a voracious desire for 
food, which sometimes compels the woman to rise at 
night in order to eat, toothaeli/e, ileepinem, diarrhoea, 
palpitation of the heart, pain in tlie right tide, ete. These, 
when they occur singly, are of little value as evidence. 

Among these, that of depraved appetite is by far the 
most important, and may be regarded as quite signifi- ' 
cant. A married woman in her ordinary health, sud 
d6nly feeling this morbid taste for chalk, charcoal, slate 
pencil, etc., may look upon it as a strong presumptive 
aTi^Bnce of impregnation. 
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Wien any op all of this group of BymptomB accom- 
pany the ceasing to be " regular," the morning sickness, 
the changes in the breasts, anti the other signs whicli 
have been enumerated, the wife may be quite sure that 
she is pregnant 

8. C/utiiges in. tlt« mind. — The moat wonderful of all 

the changes which attend pregnancy are those in the 

nervous system. The woman is rendered more susceptible, 

! impressible. Her chaiiicter is transformed. She 

a longer pleasant, confiding, gentle and gay. She 

becomes hasty, passionate, jealous and bitter. Bot in 

those who ar? naturally fretful and bad-tempered a 

change for the better is sometimes obserred, so that the 

members of the household learn from experience to hail 

■with delight the mother's pi-egnaney as a period when 

I oiouda and storma give place to sunshine and qitiet- 

) Bess. In some rare cases, also, pregnancy confers in- 

' creased force and elevation to the ideas, and augmented 

power to the intellect. 

ritten for women only, we do not 
or symptoms of pr^nancy 
I can recognize. "We will 
many other signs besides 
f tliese referi-eil to, of great value to the doctor. One, 
;he sound of the heart of the cJiild, which the practised 
Mr can detect at about the fifth month, is positive and 
;onclusive. 

UISCAItRIAaB. 

Misean-iagc is a fruitful source of disease and often 
of danger to wivus. It also causes a frightful waste of 
human lif& Uuboi'a thousands annually die in this 
' manner. 

Frequency. — MLscarriage is by no means a rare occupy 
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reace. Statistics aLow that tliirty-aeven out of one hun- 
dred mothers niiacany before they attain the age of 
thirty years. But this accident is much more apt to. 
occur during the Utter than the tii-st half of the child- 
bearing period, and therefore ib is estimated that ninety 
out of one hundred of nil women wlio continue in matri- 
mony until the change of life miscarry. 

Influence of age of mother. — A woman who marries at 
forty is very much disposed to miscarry, whereas had 
she married at thirty, she might have borne children 
when older than forty. As a mother approaches the- 
ind of her child-beariog period, it is likely that slie will 
terminate Jier career of fertility with a premature hirth. 
The last pregnancies are not only most commonly un- 
successful, but there is also reason to believe that the. 
occurrence of idiocy in a child may be associated with 
the circumstance of it4 being the last bom of its mother. 
It baa been asserted, ia this connection, that men of 
genius are frequently the tii-st born. First pregnancies 
are also fi-aught with the danger of miscarriage, which 
uccura mora often in them thau in others, excepting the- 
latest. A woman ia particularly apt to miscarry with 
her first child if she be either exceedingly nervous or- 
full-bloodecl. 

Influence of period of pregnancy — Miscarriage is moat- 
frequent in the earlier months of pregnancy — from the 
first to the third. It is also very prone to happen about 
the sixth mouth. Habit makes itaeif felt here ; for women- 
■»ho have many times experienced this sad accident, 
encounter it neai'ly always at the same epoch of their 
pregnancy. 

How early can the child live f — Tlie infant ia incapable,, 
as a rule, of an independent existence if brought into- 
the vorld before the end of the sixth month. The law- 
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flf France regards a child borne one hnnclred (tnd eighty 

days after wedlock aa not only capable of living, but aa 
legitimate and worthy of all legal and civil rights. 
There ai-e many cases mentioned, by the older medical 
wiiters, of children born previous to this period living. 
One of the most cnrious is that recorded of Van Swieten. 
The boy, Fortunio Liceti, was brought into the world 
before the sixth month, in consequence of a flight his 
mother had at sea. When bom, it is said, he waa the 
size of a hand, and his father placed him in an oven, 
for the purpose, probably, it has been suggested, of making 
him ™e. Although bom prematurely, he died late, for 
we are told he attained his seventy-ninth year. Professor 
Gunning S. Bedford, of New York, records the case of 
a woman in her fourth confinement, who was delivered 
before she had completed her sixth month of a female 
infant weighing two pounds nine ounces. The surface 
of the body was of a scarlet hue. It breathed, and in 
a short time after bii-th cried freely. After being 
wrapped in soft cotton, well lubricated with warm sweet- 
oil, it was fed with the mother's milk, by having a few 
drops at a time pat into its mouth. At first it had great 
dif&culty in swallowing, but gradually it succeeded in 
taking sufficient nourkhment, and now ia a vigorous, 
healthy young woman. 

Dangers lo mot/ier. — Wives are too mnch in the habit 
of making light of miscarriages. They are much more 
frequently followed by disease of the womb than are 
confinements at full terms. There is a greater amount 
of injury done to the parts than in natural labour. While 
after confinement ample time is afforded by a long period 
of repose for the bruised and lacerated parts to beal, 
after a miscarriage no such rest is obtained, Menstroa- 
iion soon returns ; conception may quickly follow. "Un- 
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Lappilf there in no custom requiring husband and wife 
to flleep apart for a month after a miscarriage, as there 
is after a Confinement. Hence, especially if there be any 
pre-exiating uterine dise.iae or a predisposition theieto, 
miscarriage is a seiious thing. 

Caiues. — The irritation of hemorrhoids or straining at 
stool will sometimes provoke an early expulsion of a 
child. Excessive intercourse by the newly man-ied 
is a very frequent cause. Bathing ia the ocean has 
f been known to produce it, Nursing is exceedingly 
apt to do so. It has been sliown by a distinguished 
medical writer that in a given number of instances mis- 
carriage occurred in seventeen per cent, of cases in which 
the woman conceived while nuraing, and in only ten per 
cent, where conception occuiTed at some other time. A 
wife, therefore, who suspects herself to be pregnant 
should wean her child. Tiie extraction of a tooth, over. 
exertion and over-esciteinent, a fall, a blow, any violent 
emotion, such as anger, sudden and excessive joy, or 
fright, running, dancing, horseback exercise or riding 
in a badly-built carriage over a rough i-oad, great 
fatigue, lifting heavy weights, tbe abuse of purgative 
medicines, disease or displacement of the womb, small- 
pox, or a genei'al condition of ill health, are all finiitfiil 
and well-known exciting causes of this unfortunate 
mishap, in addition to those which have been before 
mentioned. 

PrevCTition. — Dr. Tilt, the eminent practitioner of Lon- 
don, says ; " The way to prevent miscarriage is to lead a 
quiet life, i)articulurly during those days of each suc- 
cessive month when, under other circumstances, the 
woman would mentitruate ; and abstain during those 
days not only from long walks and parties, but also 
&Dm sexual intercourse." 
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It is eiipecially desirable to avoid a miBcarriage in the 
first pregnancy, for fear that the habit of miscarrying 
shall then be set up, which it will be very ditHcult to 
eradicate. Therefore, newly-married ■women should 
carefully avoid alt causes which are known to induce the 
premature expulsion of the child. If it should take place 
in si»ite of all precautions, extraordinary care should be 
exercised in the subsequent pregnancy to prevent its re- 
currence. Professor Bedford, of New York, has said he 
has found that an excellent expedient in sucli cases is, as 
soon as pregnancy is known to exiat, "to interdict sexual 
intercourse until after the fiftbjjmnth, for if the preg- 
nancy pass beyond this peiiod, the chances of miscaniage 
will be much diminished." 

If the symptoms of miscarriage, which may be expressed 
in the two words, pain and Jiood'ing, should make their 
appearance, the physician ought at once to be sent for. 
the wife awaiting his arrival in a recumbent position. 
He may even then be able to avert the impending danger. 
At any rate, his services are as necessary, and often even 
more so, than in a labour at full term. 



It is a popular belief that tlie imagination of the 
mother affects the child in the womb. It is asserted 
that infants are often bom with various marks and de- 
formities con'esponding in character with objects which 
bad made a vivid impression on the maternal mind 
during pregnancy. This is a subject of great practical 
interest. We shall therefore give it the careful attention 
which it deserves. 

We have already discussed the opei'ation of the laws 
of inheritance. It was then stated that the whole story 
of maternal influence had not been told : that the mother 
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could communicate qualities she sever possessed. Tlie 
potency of imagiuatioa at the time of coaception over 
the child lias been meDtiotied. It ia now our deaiga to 
consider ita effects, during the period of pregnancy, upon 
the physical structura and the mental attributes of the 
oSkpring. We shall have occasion hereafter, in speaking 
of nuFsing, to illustrate the manner in which the child 
may be affected by maternal impressiona acting through 
the mother's milk. What can be more wonderful than 
tJiis intimate union between the mother and her child ? 
It is only equalled by that mysterious influence of the 
husband over the wife by which he so irapressea her 
B^tem that she often cornea Id time to resemble him 
both in mental and physical characteristics, and even 
transmitiB his peculiarities to her children fay a second 
marriage. Father, mother, aud child are one. 

"We wish here to premise that our remarks will be baaed 
npon the conclusions of skilled and scientific observers 
only, whose position aud expeiience no physician will 
question. All the instances to be related are given upon 
uQim]]eachable authority. They are not the narrations 
of ignorant, credulous people ; they are all fully vouched 
for. We record here, as elsewhere, only the sober utter- 
ancefl of science. The great importance and utility of 
an acquaiubmce with them will he patent to evi-ry intel- 
ligent man and woman. 

The effect of the mind upon the body is well known. 
Strong, lo[lg^!ontillned mental emotion may induce or 
cure disease. Heart-disease may be produced by s 
morbid direction of the thoughts to that organ. Warts 
disappear under the operation of a strong belief in the 
efficacy of some nonscuaical application. In olden times 
ecrofula, or the " king's evil," was cured by the touch of 
the king. The mind of Che patient of course accom- 
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pliahed the cure, Under the influence of profound 
mental emotion, the hair of the beautiful Marie An- 
toinette became white in u short time. During the soli- 
tary -voya^ of Madame Condamine down the wild and 
lonely Amazon, a uimilar change took place. Many 
iithei' instances might be adduced, but those given are 
Miflicient to show that strong and persistent mental im- 
prcssiona vill exert a mysterious transforming power 
over the body. These factt will pave the way to the con- 
Bideration of corresponding effects, thraugh the mother's 
mind, upon the development of the unborn child, form- 
ing a jiart of herself in tilero. 

Influence of mind qfmoffiei- on form and colour of infant. 
There ai-e numerous facts on record which prove that 
habitual, long-continued mental conditions of the mother 
at an early period of pregnancy induce deformity or 
other abnormal development of the infant. 

Professor William A, Hammond, of New York, relates 
the following xtriking case, which occurred in his own 
experience, and which scarcely admits of a doubt as to 
the inSuence of the maternal mind over the physical 
atructui-e of the ftetua. 

A lady in the thii-d month of pregnancy was very 
much horrified by her hiiaband being brought home one 
evening with a severe wound of the face, from which 
the blood waa streaming. The shock to her was so great 
that she fainted, and subsequently had an hysterical 
attack, during which she was under Dr. Hammond's 
care. Soon after her recovery she told Iiim that she was 
afraid her child would be affected in some way, and that 
even then ahe could not get rid of the impression the 
eight of her husband's bloody face had made upon her_ 
In due time the child, a girl, was boi-n. She had a dark 
red mark upon the face, corresponding in situation and 
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extent with tliat wliicli Lnd been upon her father'a face, 
bhe iklso proveil to be idiotic. 

ProfeaaQi" Dalton, of New York, states that the wife 
of the janitor of the College of Piiysiciaiis and Surgeons 
of that city, duving lier pregnancy dreamed that she 
saw a man who had lost a, part of the ear. The di-oniu 
made a gi-eat impresaion upon her mind, and she men- 
tioned it to hei" huabaiid, "When her child was born, a 
portion of one ear was deficient, ajid the organ was 
exactly lite the defective ear she had seen in her dream. 
When Professor Dalton was lectnving uiran the develo[)- 
ment of the ftetns as affected by the inind of the mother, 
the JMiitor called bia attention to the foregoing instance. 
The ear looks exactly as if a portion had been cut off 
Tvith a sharp knife. 

Professor J. Lewis Smith, of Bellevue Hospital, Medi- 
cal College, New York, lias met with tlie following cases. 
An Irish woman, of strong emotions and sujierstitions, 
-was passing along a street, ia the first months of her 
pregnancy, when she was accosted by a beggar, wiio 
raised her band, destitute of thumbs and fingerj, and 
in " God's name " asked for alms. The woman passed 
on, but, refiectinv in wliose name money was asked, felt 
that she had committed a greiit sin in refusing assistance. 
She returned to the place where she had met the beggar, 
and on diffei'ent days, but never afterwards saw her. 
Harassed by the thought of her imaginai? ain, so that 
for weeks, according to her statement, she was distressed 
by it, she approached her confinement. A female iulknt 
was bom, otherwise pei-fect, but lacking the fingers and 
thumb of one hand. Tlie deformed limb was on the 
same aide, and it seemed to the mother to resemble pre- 
cisely that of the beggar. In another case which Pro- 
fessor Smith met, a very similar malformation was attri- 
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buted by t)ie motlier of tlie child to an accident occumng, 
during the time of Jier pregnancy, to a neiir relative, wliick 
II ecesM tilted amputation- He exuoiiued btith of these 
childi-en with defective liiuba, uud has no doubt of tlie 
truthfulness of the parents. In May, 18G8, he removed 
a aupei-nmnei-ary thumb fifim an infant, whose mother, a 
baker's wife, gave the following hiatniy :- — No one of the 
family, and no auceator, to hev knowledge, presented 
this deformity. In the early nionthx of her pregnancy, 
she sold bread from the cotmter, and nearly every day a 
child with a double thumb came in for a penny roll, 
presenting the penny between the thumb and the finger. 
i^fl«r the third month she left tlie bakery, but the mal- 
formation was ao impressed u]>on her mind that she was 
not surprised to see it reproduced in her infant. 

In all these cases the impi'ession was produced in the 
early months of pregnancy ; but many have been i-ecoi-ded 
in which malformations in the infant appeared distinctly 
traceable to atrong mental emotions of the mother only 
a few months previous to confinement, these impresisiouB 
having been pei-siatent during the remaining period of 
the pregnancy, and giving rise to a full expectation on 
the pm-t of the mother that the child would be affected 
in the particular manner, which actually occurred. 
Professor Carpenter, the distinguished physiol(^8t of 
London, is personally cognizant of a very striking case 
of the kind which occurred in the family of a near con- 
nection of his own. 

AH the above instances have been those of the effects 
of persistent mental emotion. But it is also true thai 
fiolettt and tiiddm emotion in the mother leaves some- 
times its impresH upon the unborn infant although it 
may be quickly forgotten. 

It is related on good authority that a lady, who during 
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her pr^nsDCf was struck with the unpleasant view of 
leecIicM a[)plied to a relative's foot, gave birth to a child 
with the mark of a leech coiled u]i in the act of auction 
on the intended spot. 

Dr. Delacoux, of Fiiria, ttays that in tlie month of Janu- 
ary, 1825, he was called to attend a woman in the village 
of Batignoles, near Paris, who, the evening beforf, had 
been delivered of a six mooths' fcetus, honiblj deformed. 
The upper lip was in & confused mass with the jaw and 
the guiijii, and the right leg was amputated at tlie middle, 
the Ktump having the form of a cone. The mother ot 
this being, who was a cook, on enteiing one morning, 
about the third month of her pregnancy, the house where 
she was employed, was seized with horror at the sight 
of a porter with a hare-lip and an amputated leg. 

At a meeting of the Society of Physicians, at Berlin, 
in August, I66S, HeiT Diiprg stated that a woman saw, 
in the first weeks of her third pi-egnnncy, a boy with a 
hare-lip, and not only was the child she then carried bom 
with tt frightful hare-lip, but also three children subse- 
quently. Another one, a womnn in the fifth week of 
pregnancy, saw a sheep wounded and with its bowels 
protruding. She was greatly shocked, and did not re- 
cover liei" composm-e for several days. She was delivered 
at term of a child in other respects well developed, but 
lacking the walls of the abdomen. 

Many remarkable instances have been collected of the 
power of imaginat'wn over the unborn oflspring. 

AmbroHe Pal's, the illustrious French surgeon of the 
sixteenth century, in one of his treatises, devotes a. chap- 
ter to the subject of " monsters which take tbeir cause 
and shape from imagination," and was evidently a strong 
believer in this influence. 

A black child is generally believed to have been bom 
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to Marie Tb6r6ac, the wife o£ Jjouis XIV,, in consequence 
■of a little negro jiage in her service having startud from 
« hiding-place and atumltled over her di'ess early in her 
pregnancy. This child w&a educated at the convent of 
Moret, near Fonts inehlean, where Hhe took tlie veil, and 
where, till the shock of the lievolution, her portrait was 
shown. 

Examples are given by authors of tlie force of desires 
in causing deform itiea in. infants, and the formation 
upon them of fruita, such as apples, ]>ears, gtiipes, and 
•thers, which the mother may have longed for. 

The following is related upon excellent medical au- 
thority: — A woman gave birth to a child with a large 
cluster of globular tumoui-s gi-owing from the tongue, and 
preventing the closure of the mouth, in colour, shupe, and 
size exactly resembling our coDimou gra])e3 ; and with a 
red excrescence from the chest, as exactly resembling in 
figure and appearance a turkey's wattles. On being 
questioned befoi-e the child was shown to her, she an- 
awei'ed that while pregnant she had seen some grapes, 
longed intensely fi>r them, and constantly thought of 
them ; and tiiat she was also once attacked and muck 
alarmed by a turkey-cock. 

Dr. Semangeon, of Paris, quotes, in his work on the 
'Imagination, the Journal de Verdun, as mentioning the 
«ase of a child,' born at Blois, in the eyes of which the 
&ce of a watch was distinctly seen. Tiie image ■vr&n 
situated around the pnpil, and the figures repruaenting 
the hours were plainly perceived. The mother had ex- 
'perienced a strong desire to see a watch whilst she was 
-pregnant with this child. 

I'i'ofeasor Daltou says, in his Human Physiology, tliat 
'there is now little room for doubt thrxt various defor- 
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^^ unities and deSciencies of the fcetus, conformably to the J 
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popular belief, tlo really originate in certain cases from 
nervous Impressions, such as disgust, faar, or anger, ex- 
perienced by the mother." We will now consider the 

InfiwMce of the miad of tJie mother on tite mind of tlie 
infant, whicli subject we have not yet toiioLed upon, 
having confined ourselvea to the influence of the mater- 
nal mind over the form and colour of the unborn child. 
It will not be necessary to illustrate at length this branch 
of onr topic. Instances ai'e sufficiently common and well 
known. Dr. Seguin, of New York, in his work on idiocy, 
gives several cases in which there was reason to believa 
that fright, anxiety, or other emotions in the mother, had 
produced idiocy in the offspring. As he remarks: " Im- 
preesionB will sometimes reach the fcetus in its recess, 
cut off its legs or arms, or intlict large flesh wounds be- 
fore birth, — inexplicable as well as indisputable facts,. 
from which we surmise that iiliocy holds unkaown though, 
certain relations to ma^rnal impressions." 

We have given many strong cases and most excellent 
authority for the docttine that the purely mental in- 
fluence of the mother may produce bodily and mental. 
changes in the unborn infant. But the child is also af-~ 
fected by physical imprestiona made upon the mother. 

Dr. BiiBSegger reports that a woman, who had already 
borne fonr healthy children, was, in the seventh raontli- 
of her pregnancy, bitten in the nglit calf by a dog.. 
The author saw the wound made by the animal's teeth,, 
which wound consisted of three small triangular de- 
pressions, by two of which the skin was only slightly 
ruffled ; a slight appearance of blood v/aa perceptible in. 
the third. The woman was at the moment of the acci- 
dent somewhat alarmed, but neither then nor afterwards 
had any fear that her fcetus would be affected by the- 
Ten weeks after she was bitten, the woman. 
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tore a healthy chilJ, which, however, to the surprise of 
every person, had three marlcB corresponding in size and 
appearance to those caused by the dog's teeth in tha 
mother's leg, and consisting, like those, of one large and 
two Bmaller impi-essioos. The two latter, which wei'epale, 
diiiappeared Id tive weeks ; the larger one bad also become 
less, and was not so deep-coloured as it was, at birth. At 
the time of writing, the child was four months old. 

Dr. S. P. Crawford, of Greenville, Tennessee, reports, 
in a recent number of the Hashville Journal of ifedleiiie, 
the following sad case : — A lady, in the last stage of 
pregnancy, was burned by the explosion of a kerosene- 
oil can. She lived twelve hours after the accident. Thn 
face, legs, arms and abdomen were badly burned. The 
movements of the child were felt three or four hours 
after the accident. A short time before the death of 
the mother she gave birth to the child at full maturity, 
but atill-hom. It bore the mark of tlie fite correspond- 
ing to that of the mother. Its legs, arros, and abdomen 
were completely blistered, having all the ajijicttrance of 
a recent bum. 

These instances of a decided influence exerted upon 
the body and mind of the child in the womb, by i)hysic!il 
and mental impi'essions made upon the moClier, might 
be doubled or trebled, Tliey are as nuraeioua as they 
are wonderfiit. Fliyaiologista of the present day do not 
hesitate to admit the existence of the influence we have 
been discussing. Season also comes to the aupjmrt of 
facts, to demonstrate anil establish its reolity. For if 
a sudden and jiowerful emotion of the mind can so dis- 
turb the stomach and heart as to cause vomiting and 
fainting, is it not probable that it can affect the womb 
and the impressible being within iti Pregnancy is a 
function of the woman aa much as digestion or pnlaation 
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of the heart, iind if the latter are controlled by moral' 
and mental ini press ions, why should not the former be- 

In what manner does this influence of tlte maternal mint£ 
act f — Through the blood of the mother. Only a very 
delicate mernhnme separatea the vital fluid of tlie mother 
from that of the infant in her womb. There is a constant 
interchange of the blood in its body with that in hers 
through this exceedingly thin membrane, and thus alt 
nervous impreaaiona which have produced an alteration 
of either a temporary or permanent character in the 
circulating iiuid of the mother are communicated to the 
child. Since the mother, as has been shown, can trans- 
mit through her blood certain characterbtica of mind 
and body not her own, — for instance, a disease peculiar ta 
a male from her father to her son, or the physical and 
mental ti-aits of her firat liusband to the children by her 
second, — it does not seem at all strange that she should! 
through this same medium, her blood, impart other pecu- 
liarities which have made a strong impression npon her 
mind. Anatomy and physiology therefore ftilly explaia 
and account for this aeemingly mysterious influence. 

The view here stated, and indorsed by modem science, 
ia one which ought to have great weight with the mother, 
her relatives and friends. The practical conclusion which 
it suggests ia, that as during pregnancy there ia unusual 
susceptibility to mental impressiona, and aa these impres- 
sions may ojwrate on the fi-agile structure of the unborn 
being, this tendency should bo well considered and con- 
stantly remembered, not only by the woman herself, but 
by all those who associate or are thrown into contact with 
her. Upon the care displayed in the management of the 
corporeal and mental health of the mother during the 
vhole period of pregnancy, the ultimate constitution of the 
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_i gi*"*!? depends. All the surroundil 
employments of the pregnant wonian should be 
conduce to cheerfiilness and equanimity. Above an, ouw 
should avoid the presence of disagreeable and unsightly 
objects. Vivid aiid unpleasant impresaions ahould be 
feunved as soon as ]>os3ible bj quiet diversion of the 
mind. All causes of excitement should be carefullj 
guarded against. 

In leaving the subject of maternal impressions, we will 
call attention to the manifest difference in extent and 
degree between the influence of the fitther and that of 
the mother over the offspring. That of the father ceases 
with impregnation. That of the mother continues 
during the whole term of ])regnancy, and, as we shall 
I shortly see, even duving that of nursing. 

K. EDUCATION OF THE CHILD TS THE WOMB. 

The outlines drawn by the artist Flaxman are es- 
teemed the most perfect andgi'aceful in existence. From 
earliest childhood lie manifested a delight in drawing. 
His mother, a woman of rettned and artistic tastes, used 
to relate that for months previous to his birth she spent 
hours daily studying engravings, and lixing in her 
memory the most beautiful proportions of the human 
figure as porti-ayed by masters. She was convinced that 
the genius of her son was the fruit of her own self- 
culture. What a charming idea is this 1 What an in- 
centive to those about to become mothers to cultivate 
refinement, high thoughts, pure emotions, elevated senti- 
ments 1 Thus they endow their children Trith what no 
(^ter-edu cation can give them. 

The plastic brain of the fcetus is prompt to receive all 
impressions. It retains them, and they become the 
•baracterislica of the child and the man. Low spiritB^ 
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Tioleot passionB, irritability, frivolity, in the pr^naot 
'ivoman, leava indelible marks on the unborn child. So 
do their contraries, and thus it becomes of the utmost 
moment that during this period all that is cheerful, in- 
Bf'iring, and elevating should surround the woman. Sucb 
emotions educate the child, they form its disposition, they 
shape its faculties, they create its mental and intellectual 
traits. Of all education, this b the most momentous. 

PRZONAKT StlRIKD 



Can a woman during pregnancy conceive, and add 
a second and a younger child to that already in tha 
■womb t 

It ia not uncommon in the canine race for a mother to 
give birth at the same time to dogs of different s]iecies, 
sliowing conclusively the possibility, in these animals, of 
one conception closely following another. So a mare 
has been known to produce within a quarter of an hour 
fitst a horse and then a mule. And in the human race 
cases are on record in which women have had twins of 
which the one was white and the other coloured, in con- 
sequence of intercourse on the same day with men of 
those two races. Dr. Henry relates that in Brazil a 
Ci-eole woman, a native, bi-o\inl[t into the world ut one 
birth three childrenof thi-ee different colours,wliite, brown, 
and black, each child exliihiting the featured peculiar to 
the respective races. 

In all such instances the two conce]itions followed 
eaeh other very rapidly, the oflspring aniving at matu- 
rity together, and being bom at ihe same accouchement. 
But more curious and wonUei-fiil examples of second 
and concurrent pregnancies have been published thaa 
these, as, for instance, those in which a child, bearing 
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all the attributes of a. foetus at full term, ia bom tv>^, 
three, four, and even five montlia after the first, wliich 
appeared also to have been bom at full term. Marie 
Anne Bigaud, aged thirty-seven, gave birth April 30, 
1748, to a living boy at full tenu, and on the enaiiing 
September 16, to a living girl, which was recognized, 
by the size and well-developed condition of its body and 
limbs, to have been also carried until full term. Tliia 
fact was observed by Profeaaor Eisenman, and by Leriche, 
surgeon-major of the military hospital of Sti-asbourg. 
It will be noticed that there was au interval of four and. 
B half_ mn ntliH between the two accouche menta. The 
£rst child lived two and a half months, and the second 
a year. In tliia instance there was not a double womb, 
as might perhaps be supposed, for after the raother'a 
death an examination proved that the utenis was single. 

Another case of this kind ia the following : Benoite 
Franquet, of Lyons, Vn-ought into the world a girl on 
January 20, 1780, and five mouths and six days after- 
wards a second girl, also apparently at term and well 
nourished. Two years later these two children were 
presented, with their certificates of baptism, to two 
notaries of Lyons, MM. Caillot and Desurgey, in order 
that the fact might be placed on record and vouched for, 
because of its value in legal medicine. 

The number of the entirely authenticated cases of the 
birth of fully-developed children within from two to five 
months of each other, now known, can leave no doubt 

question which remains is in regard to the periods of 
conception. Are tlie two children in such cases twins, 
conceived at the same time, but the growth uf the last 
bom BO retarded that it did cot arrive at maturity until 
a number of months after its fellow t or has a second 
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conception taken place at an interval of several montlis 
aftei" the first f It' this latter view be true, then in the 
instance of Marie Anne Bigaud, above related, the 
second child miist Lave been conceived after the tirst 
had quickened. Then, also, two children of different 
ages, the offspring of different fathers, may exist in the 
womb at the same time. The wtight of scientific ob- 
servation and authority baa now established the fact that, 
in very rare instances, a second conception may take place: 
during pregnancy. It must not be understood, as neces- 
saiily following from this statement, that when two chil- 
dren are bom at the same time, one fully developed and 
the other small and apparently prematurely bom, the tww 
were conceived at diiferent times. The smaller may have 
been hlighted and its growth hindered by the aanie causes 
■which hiing about such effects in cases of single hirths 
of incompletely developed children. A similar supposi- 
tion may account for the birth of a second child within 
a month or two after the first, for the first may have 
been prematurely born and the second carried to full 
teiTO. But no such supposition can explain the caaea 
referred to, and othera which might be mentioned, in 
which the interval liaa been five or six months, each 
child presenting every indication of perfect maturity. 
The only explanation pnssihlo in such instances, which, 
as has been said, are well authenticated, although fev 
in number, is that a second pregnancy has occurred 
dui-ing the first. 

The above facts would seem sufficiently wonderful. 
There are others, however, of the same nature, still more 
so. In some instances the product of the second con- ^ 
ception, instead of developing independently of the first, 
has become attached to it, and the pher 
fteen presented of the gro wth of » child within a 
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» fcetus within a fcetus. Sucli a sbgular occurrence haa 
been lately recorUeil in a German jourual. A correa~ 
ponJenb of tlie Dantiic Gasette states that on Sun- 
day, February 1, 1869, at Scliiiewen, near Dirschau, "a 
young and blooming ahepherd'a wife was delivered of 
& girl, otherwise sound, but having on the lower pai-t 
of her bacTij between the Lips, a swelling as big as two 
g06cl sized hsts, through the walls of which a well-de- 
veloped fietus may be felt. Its limba indicate a growtli 
of from five to sii months, and its movemente are very 
lively. The father called in the health commissioner. 
Dr. Preuss, from Dirschau, and be^ed him to remove 
the swelling, together with the fcetus. The doctor, how- 
ever, after a careful ejcami nation, declared that there 
was a possibility, in this extraordinary case, of the child 
within the swelling coming to fmition. Its existence 
and active motions were palpable to all present. No 
physician could be justified in destroying this marvellous 
being. It ought rather to be protected and cherished. 
The new bom ^1, notwithstanding her strange burden, 
is of unusual strength and beauty, and takes the breast 
veiy cheerfully." 

We find something further in regard to this singular 
birth, in the Weaer Zeilun^ of Februaiy 30, 1869. It 
quotes from the Dantsdc Gasette some remarks by the 
bcalth commissioner. Dr. Preuss, of Dirschau, in which 
the doctor declares the facts contained in the report 
given above to be correct. He was summoned on the 
first of February to the child, and saw the vigorous 
movements, and felt the members of a foetus within the 
■welling, aa described. It was evidently a double creation. 
The case thus &r, though rare, is not unique. "But 
what is novel, and hitherto perfectly unnoticed in medi- 
cal literature, is the iact that not only the girl which hat 
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conception taken place at an interval of several months 
after the first ? If thia latter view be true, then in the 
instance of Marie Anne Bigaud, above related, the 
Becond child must have been conceived after the first 
had quickened. Then, also, two children of difierent 
ages, the offspring of different fathers, may exist in the 
womb at the same time. The weight of scientific ob- 
servation and authority has now established the fact that, 
in very rare instances, a second conception may take plac& 
during pregnancy. It miiat not he understood, as oeces- 
Baiily following from this statement, that when two chil- 
dren are bom at the same time, one fully developed and 
the other small and apparently prematurely bom, the two- 
were conceived at different times. The smaller may have 
been blighted and its growth hindered by the same causes 
which bring about such effects in cases of single births 
of incompletely developed children. A similar supposi- 
tion may account for the bii-th of a second child within 
a month or two after the first, for the firet may have 
been prematurely bom and the second can'ied to full 
term. But no such supposition can explain the cases 
referred to, and others which might be mentioned, in 
which the interval haa been five or six months, each 
child presenting every iutlication of perfect maturity. 
The only explanation possible in such instances, which, 
as has been said, are well authenticated, although few 
in number, is that a second pregnancy has occurrefl 
during the first. 

The above facts wonid seem sufficiently wonderfuL 
There are others, however, of the sume nature, still more 
so. In some instances the product of the second con- , 
ception, instead of developing independently of the first, 
has become attached to it, and the phenomenon has 
-been presented of the gro wth o f a child within & diiljl^- 
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ft fetus within a fcetua, Such a singular occurrence has 
been lately recoitletl in u, Gei'nian jouraal. A correa^ 
poadcut of the Bantzie Gazette states th»t on Sun- 
day, February ], 1869, at Schliewen, near Diraohau, "a 
young and blooming ahephenl'a wife was delivered of 
a girl, otherwise sound, but haviog on tho lowei' part 
of her backj between the hips, a swelling as llig as two 
gnHTTsSedtiata, through the walls of which a welWc- 
veloped foetus inaybefelt. Its limbs indicate a growth 
of from five to six months, and its movements are very 
lively. The Mher called ia the health oommisaioner, 
Dr. Preusa, from Dirschau, and begged him to remove 
the swelling, together with the fcetus. The doctor, how- 
ever, after a careful examination, declared that tjiere 
was a possibility, in this extraordinary case, of the child 
within the swelling coming to fruition. Its existence 
and active motions were palpable to all present. No 
physician could be justified in destroying this marvellous 
being. It ought rather to bo protected and cherished. 
The new bom girl, notwithstanding her atrango burden, 
is of unusual strength and beauty, and takes the breast 
veiy cheerfully." 

We find something further in regard to thia singular 
birth, in tho Weser Ztilung of February 30, 1869. It 
quotes from the Dantzic GaeetU some remarks by the 
health commissioner, Dr. Preuss, of Dirschau, in which 
the doctor declares the facts contained in the report 
given above to be correct. He was summoned on the 
first of February to the child, and saw the vigorous 
movements, and felt the mem.bers of a ftetua within the 
swelling, aa described. It was evidently a double creation. 
The case thus far, though rare, is not unique. "But 
what ta novel, uid hitherto perfectly unnoticed in modi- 
eal liteisture, is the fact that not only the girl which hat 
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been carried its full term is alive to-day, but the foetus 
within the swelling has also, in the eleven dayn after 
birth, further developed and palpably Increased ifi size. 
The swelling is now four and a half inches long, three 
and a half inches wide, and high and iiear-ahaped ; the 
head lies underneath on the left, the body towiii'Js the 

Further particulars and the latest intelligence we have 
concerning the progress of this case are to the eETect th]it 
the child was bronght by special request before tlie 
Natural History Society of Dantzic, and thence the 
mother went to Berlin for medical advice. 

UORAL ASPECTS OF THIS QUSSTIOH. 

TJpon proper judgment and disorimination in the 
application of the facts we have just been dwelling upon 
may depend a wife's honour and the happiness of the 
dearest social relations. We will suppose an example. 
A husband, immediately after the impregnation of his 
wife, is obliged to quit her, and remains absent a year. 
In the meanwhile she gives birth to two cluldren at an 
interval of a number of weeks. The question will then 
come up whether, under such circumstances, it is possible 
for her to do so consistently with conjugal purity. 

It will be recollected that in speaking of twins we re- 
marked that it was not very uncommon for an interval 
of days or weeks to elapse between the births, and it has 
just been stated that impregnation during pregnancy is 
extremely rare. The presumption, therefoi-e, in the casa 
anpposed, is as very many to one that the two births 
were the result of a twin pregnancy. In the absence of 
any other evidence against the wife's chastity, it should 
not even be called in question. This decision receives 
the support of the maxim ia law that a reasonable doubt 
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is the property of the accused, and of the Christian 
principle that it ia better that ninety-nine guilty should 
escape than that one innocent should be condemned. 
Hence, the teachings of science and of human and 
divine law all coincide to protect the aacred rights and 
the precious interests at stake against an unjust sus- 
picion, which even the doctrine of chances would reader 
untenable. 

0AM A CHILD CRT EIT THE VOUB 7 

There are some cases, recorded ou undoubted authority, 
in which the child has been heard to cry while in the 
womb. These are veiy exceptional. Under ordinary 
circuTO stances it is impossible for the child either to 
breathe or cry, because of the absence of air. It is only 
when the bug of membranes lias been torn and the 
mouth of the child is applied at or near the neck.of the 
uterus that this can take place. The infant ia not un- 
frequently heard to cry just before birth, after labour haa 
commenced, but before the extrusion of the head from 
the womb, in consequence of the peaotration of air into 
the uterine cavity, 

IS IT A SON OR DAUGHTER? 

It is a common saying among nurses that there is a 
difference in the size and form of the pregnant woman 
wording to the sex she cnnies. This may well be 
doubted. Neither is it true that one sex is more active 
its " movements" than the other. It is quite possible, 
wever, for a wife to know the sex of the foetus if she 
n tell about what time in her month conception took 
ice. If it occurred directly after a monthly sickness, 
the child is a girl, if directly before, it is a boy. When 
voman is " out " in her reckoning, and goes beyond the 
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period of her expected confinement, it will ordinarily turn 
out to be a boy. The altilfii! physician can, in the latter 
months of pregnnncy, settle the queation of sex in some 
cases. The bents of the fetal heart are more fre- 
quent in feraalca than in males. The average frequency 
of i)ulsntions of twanty-oight female ftetusea has been 
found to be one hundred and fort£: iauj4 B t h e - w inute,^ 
the lowest figuve being one lumdrpd and tJurty^i irhy 
of twenty-two male ftetusea, one hu ndred an d^tgcB^Q 
the lowest figure being one hundred and twelve. Thprf- 
foi-e, when the pulsations of the heart of UMTchild 
in the wonib are counted, — as can easily be done by a 
practised medical ear, during the last months of preg- 
nancy, — and are found to he Tfyrrfi"" >i""'i'''>'i "if^ ^•^''r^y 
in a minute, it is a daui^hter ; if under one hi^nilrnil mnil 
thirty, a son. In this manner the sex of an unborn 
cEild can be predicted witli tolerable accuracy, except- 
ing only when illness of the feetas has deranged the 
action of the heart. 



Certain signs lead to the suspicion of twins, such as 
being unui;ually large, and the fact that the increase in 
size has been more than ordinarily I'apid. Sometimes 
also the abdomen is divided into two distinct portions 
by a pei-peodioular fissure. In other ca,sea, the move- 
ments of a child can be felt on each side at the same 
time. Anil in twin pregnancies the morning sickness 
is apt to be more distressing, and all the other discom- 
forts incident to this condition increased. But these 
signs and symptoms, when present in any given case, 
we not conclusive, for they may be noticed when there 
U only one child. The doctor has one characteristic 
and infallible sign by which he can ascertain, whether 
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I tUe woman be pregnaot with twins. It is famished to 
lim, agais, Xiy the art of listeuing, or auscultation, as 
it ia teclinically called, the same that, as we have already 
seen, enables him to determine the sex of the child. 
When the beatings of two ffoial iipgrta ^[-p jn-awl n^ 
ojipoiate"^Vtiona of the abdomaa. the uatui'S of the 
jii-egoaucy is aj^iparent 

LENGTH OF PREORftNCr, 

What is the ordinary dui-ation of pregnancy 1 Almost 
every woman considers herself competent to make the 
answer— nine months. She may be surprised to learn, 
however, that such an answer is wanting in scientific 
precision. It is too indefinite, and is eiToneous. There 
is B. great difference between the calendar and Ivmar 
months. Each lunar month having twenty-eight days, 
the ]>eriod of nine lunar months is two hundred and 
fifty-two days. Nine calendar months, including Feb- 
ruary, repi-esent, on the contrary, two hundred and 
eeventy-three days. Now, the average duration of preg- 
nancy is two hundred and eighty days, that is, forty 
weeks, or ten litnai' months. 

While most extended obaervatioris have shown that, 
as a general rule, forty weeks, or t wo hundred nnd pigh ty- 
_diijg^ia the tiiie period of pregnancy, are we justified in 
tlie conclusion that this is its invariable duration ? 
This important question, upon the answer to which ao 
often depends the honour of families, the rights of indi- 
viduals, and sometimes the interests of nationalities, has 
been in all times the subject of careful research by 
Tthysicians, philosophers, and legislators. On the one 
aide have been those who contend that the laws of nature 
are invariable, and that the term of pregnancy is fixed 
and immutable. On the other side have been those 
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who assert that the epoch of oocouciiement can be gi*iitlj 
advanced or retariled by various causes, some of which 
are known and others not yet appreciated. Abundant 
and satixfactory testimony has proved that the prolonga- 
tion of pr^nancy beyond the ordinary period of two 
hundred and eighty days, or forty weeks, is possible. 
Nor is thia contrary to what is observed in regard to 
otlier functiona of the human body. There is no procesa 
depending upon the laws of life which is absolutely 
invariable either as to the period of its appearance or 
its duration. It is known, as we have already pointed 
out, thnt puberty may be advanced or retarded ; the 
time at which the change of life occurs in women, as we 
shall have occasion hereafter to show, is also subject to 
variation ; and it is a matter of common observation 
with mothers that the period of teething is sometimefl 
strangely hurried or delayed. A certain degree of 
variability, therefore, being frequently observed, and 
entirely compatible with health, in the various other 
natural processes, why should that of pregnancy form 
an exception, and be invariably fixed in its duration 1 
And observation upon the lower animals affords most 
convincing evidence that nature is not controlled by 
any uniform law in reference to the length of pregnancy. 
In the cow, the usual period of whose pregnancy is the- 
same as in the human female, instanoes of calving six 
weeks beyond the ordinary term are not at all un- 
common. 

As an illustration of the great interest sometimes at~ 
taching to the inquiiy under discussion, we may cite the 
celebrated Gardner peerage case, tried by the House of 
Lords in 1825. AJle&--Legge .Gadiier petitioned to 
have his name inscribed as a peer on the Parliament 
Boll. He was the son of Lord Gardner, by hia second 
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There was another clamant for tlie peerage, how. 
-Henry Fenton ladis, — on the ground, as alleged, 
that he was the Hon of Lord Gardner hy liis first and 
subsequently divorced wife. Medical and motul evidence 
idduced to establish that the latter was illegitimate. 
Lady Gardner, the mother of the alleged illegitimate ■ 
child, parted from her husband on t])c 30th of January, 
1802, he going to the West Indies, and not again seeing 
hia wife until the 11th of July following. The child I 
whose legitimacy waa called in question was born on the I 
Rt h pf J)eee mber of that year. The plain medical query / 
thei-efore arose whether this child bom either three ' 
hundred and eleven days after intercourse (fioni Janu- 
ary 30th to December 8th) or one hundred and fiily 
days (from July 11th to December 8th) could be the 
son of Lord Gardner. As there was no pretence that 
there was a premature birth, the child having been well 
developed when born, the conception must have dated 
from January 30th. The medical question was thereforo 
narrowed down to this : Was the alleged protracted 
pregnancy (three hundred and eleven days) consistent 
with ex])erience 1 Si-^teen of the piincipal obstetric 
practitioners of Great Britain were examined on this 
point. Eleven concurred in the opinion that natural 
pregnancy might be protracted to a period which would 
cover the birth of the alleged illegitimate child. Because, 
however, of the moral evidence alone, which proved the 
adultei-ous intercourse of Lady Gardner with a Mr. ladis, 
the House decided that the title should descend to the 
son of the second Lady Gardner. 

There is on record one fact well observed which estab- 
lishes beyond cavil the possibility of the protraction of 
pregnancy beyond two huudred and eighty days, or forty 
weeks. The case is reported by the learned Dr. Desoto 




meaux, of Paris, and occudtiI undci' liie owa notice i 
the HSpital de Matemite of that city. 
mother of three children, became intinite. Her physician 
thought that a new pregnancy might ro-estobliah her 
intellectual &culties. Her husband consented to enter 
on the register of the lioapita! eacli visit he was allowed 
to make her, which took place ouly every three luontha. 
So soon as evidence of pregnancy showed itself, the visits 
were discontinued. The woman was confined two hundred 
'Ond ninety days after conception. 

The late diiittngniahed Professor Charles D. Meigei, of 
Philadelphia, published a case, whinh he deems entirely 
trustworthy, of the prolongation of pregnancy to four 
hundred and twenty days, or aiactr wee ks. Dr. Atlee 
reports two cases, which nearly equalled three hundred 
and fifty-sis days each. Professor Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, records, as having occurred in his own practice, 
coses in which the period reached three hundred and 
thirty-six, three hundred and thirty-two, three hundred 
and twenty-four, and three hundred and nineteen days, 
in the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science a 
i:aae of protracted pregnancy is related by Dr. Joyut. 
The evidence is positive that the minimum duration 
must have been three hundred and seventeen days, or 
about six weeks more than, the average. Dr. Ebasser 
found in one hundred and sixty cases of pregnancy 
«leven proti-aoted to periods varying from three hundred 
to three hundred and eighteen days. 

In treating of the subject of miscarriage, we mentioned 
instances, recorded by physicians of skill and probity, 
proving beyond a shade of doubt that a woman may give 
4)irth to a ItTJog child long before the expiration of the 
forty weeks. The Presbytery of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Gome time since decided in favour of the legitimacy of an 
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in&at bom alive within twenty-five weeks after mar- 
riage, to the Rev. Fergus Jardine. 

One of the most enlightened countries in Europe had, 
ia view of the facts in reference to the extreme limits of 
pregnancy, enacted, in the Code Napoleon, that a, child 
born within three hundred days after the departui'e or 
death of the husband or one hundred and eighty days 
after marriage, shall be conaitiered legitimate. The law 
further states that a child bom after more than three 
hundred days shall not be necessarily declai'ed a bastai'd, 
but ita legitimacy may be conteated. The Scotch legis- 
iatioQ OQ this subject is very similar to the Fi-ench. 

CAUSES OF FROTBACTED PREGltANCY. 

It has been asserted by some that an infant ia bom I 
^-lit ten or eleven months because that at nine months I 
it has not acquired the growth which is necessary | 

order to induce the womb to dialodge it. The popu- 
lar notion is that a child carried beyond the uaual 
term must necessarily be a large one. Bahelaia has 
reflected this common opinion in his celebrated romance 
entitled " Gargantua," in which he I'epreaents the royal 
giant of that name as having been carried by his mother, 
Gargamelle, pleven mnnth a. When bom, the child was 
BO vigorous that he sucked the milk fram ten nuraes. 
He lived for several centuries, and at last begot a son, 
Pantagruel, as wonderful as himself. Such reasoning 
cannot, however, be serioiisly maintained, aa many chil- 
dren carried longer than nine months have not been 
more fully developed than some bom a few weeks pre- 
maturely, and the size of the child has nothing to do 
with the bringing on of labour, aa we shall ahow here- 
after. Protracted pregnancies are cauaed by a defect in 
the energy of the womb, induced by moral as well as 
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physical influences. As a rule, a wuman who leads a 
regiiiar life and observes the pliy biological laws of lier 
being, whicti lema it lias been oitr aim to point out, will 
be cunlined at the term that uature usually marks ont^ 
' ' that ia, at the expiration of two hundred and eighty days, 
or forty weeks, fi'om conception. 

Thia brings us to the couaidei'ation of the question 

HOW TO CALCULATE THE TIME OF EXPECTKD LABODK. 
Many rales for this purpose have been laid down. 
We shall merely give one, the moat satisfactory acd the 
most easily applied. It was suggeHted by the celebrated 
Professor NaegelS of Heidelberg, and is now generally 
recommended and employed by physicians. The point 
of departure in making the calculation ia tlie day of lh» 
disappearance of the last montldy sickness ; three months 
are subtracted and seven days added. The result cor- 
responds to the day on which labour will commence, and 
will he found to he two hundred aud eighty days from 
the time of conception, if that event has occurred, aa 
ordinarily, immediately after the last menstrual period. 
Suppose, for instance, the ceasatiou of the last monthly 
bickneas happened on the 14th day of January, Sub- 
/tract three months, and we have October 14 ; then add 
I seven days and we obtain the Slst day of the ensuing 
October (two hundred and eighty days from January 
14) aa the time of the expected confinement. This 
j method of making the " count " may bo relied upon with 
confidence, and only fails, by a few days, in those excep- 
tional cases in which conception takes place just beforo 
the monthly period, or during the menstrual fiow, 

CARE OF HRALTH DURING PREON.Us'OT. 

This subject, the proper management of the health 
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1 conreption to childbirth, is wortliy of careful con- 
nderation. The conditioa of pregnancy, though not 
one of disease, callii for peculiar Rolicitude, lest it should 
lead to Home afiection in the mother or in the child. 
For it ought to be remeuibered that the welfare of a 
new being is now in the balance. The woman has no 
lunger an iadependeut existence. She has entered upon 
the circle of her materniil duties. She became a mother 
-when she conceived. The child, though unborn, lives 
within hei' ; its life is a part of her own, and so frail 
that any indiseretion on her part may destroy it. The 
danger to the child is not imaginary, aa the Urge num- 
ber of miscarriages and of still-births proves. 

All mothers desire to have healthy, well-formed, in- 
telligent children. How few conduct themselves in such 
s nianner as to Beciii-e a happy development of their 
offspring! Puny, deformed, and feeble-minded infants 
&re daily ushered into the world because of a want of 
knowledge, or a sinful neglect of those special measui'es 
imperatively demanded in the ordering of the daily 
life, by the changed etat« of the system consequent upou 
pregnancy. Wo shall tlierefoi-e point out those laws 
which cannot be infringed with impunity, and indicate 
the diet, exercise, dress, and, in general, the conduct 
moat favourable to the mother and child during this 
critical period, in which the wife occupies, us it were, an 
jnterniediate state between health and HJckneag. 

I FOOD. 

F Tlie nourishment taken should be abundant, but noi, 
in the early months, larger in quantity than usual. 
Excess in eating or drinking ought to be carefully 
avoided. The food is to be taken at shorter intervals 
is common, and it should be plain, simple and 
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nutritious. Fatty articles, the coarser vegetables, Lighly 
salted and sweet food, if found to disagree, as is oftea 
the case, should be abstained from. The flesh of young 
animals, as lamb, veal, chicken, and fresh iish, are wliole- 
Bome, and generally agree with the stomach. Eipe fruits 
are beneficial. The diet should be varied a.'i much as 
possible from day to day. The craving wliicli nonie 
women have in the night or early morning may bo- 
relieved by a bisenit, a little mili, or a cup of coffee. 
When taken a few hours before rising, this will generally 
be retained, and prove very grateful, even though tho 
morning sickness be troublesome. Any food or medi- 
cine that will confine or derange the bowels is to be foi^ 
bidden. The taste is, as a rule, a safe guide, and it may 
be reasonably indulged. Bnt inoi-dinate, capricious de- 
sires for improper, noxious articles should, of course, be 
opposed. Such longings, however, are not often ex- 
penenced by those properly brought up. It is a curious 
&ct that the modification in the digestive system during 
pregnancy is sometimes so gtcat that substances oi-di- 
narily the most indigestible are eaten, without any in* 
convenience and even with benefit, wliile the most health- 
ful articles become hurtful and act like poison. 

As pregnancy advances, particularly after the sixth 
month, a larger amount of food, and that of a more sub- 
Btantial character, will be recjuired. The number of 
meals in the day should then be increased, rather than 
the quantity taken at each meal. 
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matrons ao soon as they conceived were obliged to 
remove their girdles. Lycurgua oiiiised tlie enactment 
of the Spaftan law that pregnant womeB should wear 
larse dresses, ao as not to prejudice the free development 
of the precious charges of which nature bad rendered 
them the momeutary depositaries. Staya or corsets may 
be UHcd, in a proper manner, during tlie first five or six 
months of pregnancy, but after that they should either 
be laid aside or worn very loosely. Any attempt at con- 
cealing pi-egnancy, hy tight lacing and the application ol 
a stronger busk, cannot he too severely condemned. By 
this false delicacy the mother ia subjected to great suf- 
fering and the child placed in jeopardy. The shape 
of the stays should be moulded to that of the changing 
figure, and great care should be taken that they do not 
depress the nipple or irritate the enlarging brejists. 

Iho amount of clothing should be suited to tlie season, 
but rather increased than diminished, owing to the great 
susceptibility of the system to the viciasitudes of the 
weather. It is especially important that flannel drawers 
should be worn during advanced pi'egnancy, as the loose 
dress favours the admission of cold air to the unprotected 
parts of the body. A neglect of this precaution some- 
times leads to the establishment of the painful diseaae 
known as rheumatism of the womb. 

Pressure upon the lower limbs, in the neighbourhood 
of the knee or the ankle joint, should be avoided, more 
particularly towards the last months. It Js apt to pro- 
duce enlargement and knotting of the veins, swelling 
and ulcers of the legs, by which many women are 
crippled during their pregnancies and sometimes througli 
life. Tlierefore, the garters should not bo tightly drawn 
and the gaitera should sot.be too closely fitted, while jet 
they should firmly sujtport the ankle. 
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Moderate eserdse in the open air is proper wid con- 
ducive to health during the whole period of pregnancy. 
It shoTild never be so active or so prolonged as to induce 
fiitigue. Walking is tlie best form of exercise. Hiding 
in a badly-constructed carriage, or over a rough road, 
or upon horseback, aa well as running, donciug, and 
the carrying of heavy weights, should be scrupulonsly 
avoided, as liable to cause rupture, severe flooding, and 
miscBiTtage. During the early months, in particular, 
extraordinarily long walks and dancing onght not to be 
indulged in. Journeys are not to be taken while in the 
pregnant state. Railway travelling is decidedly ohjection- 
able. The vibratory motion of the carriages is apt to pro- 
duce headache, sickness at the stomach, faintness, and 
premature labour. All those precautions are especially 
to be observed in the first pregnancy. 

We niust not be understood as condemning exercise 
and fresh air. They are of the greatest importance to 
mother and child. But the amount of exercise should 
be Kgulated by the dictates of common sense and the 
woman's own sensations. If sho can only walk a short 
distance each day with comfort, let tliat suffice. She 
should not force herself to go to a certain place or to 
promenade during a certain time in the twenty-four 
hours. So soon as fatigue is felt, the walk should ce^se. 
liet the walks be frequent and short rather than few and 
long. They should also be made as pleasant as possible 
by companionship and surroundings that will occupy th» 
feelings and imagination in an agreeable manner with 
QQW and cheerful impressions. A tendency to indolence 
is to be combated, A gently active life is best colon- 
lated to preserve the health of the mother and her unr 
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born child. But with even the most robust a modenir 
tioQ of the ordinary pursuits and avocationB is called 
for. The nervous and delioate cannot make with safety 
their customary daily exertions in the perforokance of 
their household or social duties and pleasures. 

Towai'da the end of pregiuincy the wife should econo- 
mize her forces. She should not remain Jong stjinUijig 
or kneeling, nor eing in either of these postures, 

BATHINO. 

Those who have not been accustomed to bathing should 
not begin the praotlco during pr^nancy, and in any case 
great care should be exercised during the latter mouths 
of pregnancy. It is better to preserve cleanlirkess by 
sponging with tepid water than by entire baths. Poot- 
baths are always dangerous. Sea-bathing sometime* 
cauaea miscarriage, but sea air and the sponging of the 
body with salt water are beneficial. The shower-hath is, 
of course, too great a shock to the system, and a very 
warm bath is too relaxing. In Eome women of a nervous 
temperament, a lukewarm bath taken occasionally at 
night during pregniincy has a calming influence. This 
is especiaUy the case in the firet and last month. But 
women of a lymphatic temperament and of a relaxed 
hahit of body are always injured by the halJi. 

TENnLATIOIf. 

Wo have spoken of the benefits of outdoor air. Atten- 
tion should also be directed to keeping the atmosphere 
in the sitting and sleeping rooms of the house fi'eah. 
This can only be accomplished by constantly changing 
it. The doors and windows of every room, while vm.- 
occupied, should be kept thrown open in the summer 
time, and opened suf&ciently often in the winter to wash. 
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Dot tlw apartmeo-ts aereral times a daj with fresh air. 
The extremes of heat and cold are to be, with equal care, 
avoided. The house should be kept light, Toung 
plants will not grow well in the dark. Neither will the 
young child nor its mother flourish without sunlight. 
The ancients were so well aware of this that they con- 
structed on the top of each house a solarium, or aolar 
air-bath, where they basked daily, in thin attire, in the 
sunlight. 

8IBEP. 

During pregnancy a large amount of sleep is required. 
It has a sedative influence upon the disturbed nervous 
system of the mother. It favours by the calmness of all 
the functions which attends it, the growth of the fcctus. 
Neither the pursuit of pleasure in the evening nor the 
observance of any trite maxims in regard to early rising 
in the morning should be allowed to curtail the hours 
devoted to slumber. Pregnant women have an instinc- 
tive desire to lie abed late, which, like the other prompt- 
ings of nature during this period, should not be disre- 
garded. At least eight hours out of ttie twenty-foor 
can be profitably spent in bed. No night- watching 
onght ever to be undertaken during pregnancy. 

Feather beds should be avoided. The heat which 
they maintain about the body is inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, predisposing to flooding and esbausting perspira- 
tions. The hair or sponge mattress is to be preferred. 
The bed-clothing should not be too heavy. Blankets 
are to be employed rather than coverlids, as they are 
lighter and more permeable to perspiration. The mat- 
tress and cover should he well aired during the day. The 
sleeping-room should be capacious and well ventilated, 
and no curtwns permitted about the bed- 
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Occasional rest is also necesiiary in the daytime. A 
nap of an liour or two upon a sofa or lounge will then 
prove very refreshing. In the earlier months of preg- 
nancy it will tend to prevent miscarriage, and in tlie 
latter months to relieve the distress consequent upon 
the inci-eosed size of the womb. It is not unusual, as 
the close of pregnancy approaches, for a feeling of suffo- 
cation to ensue when the woman attempts to lie down. 
This may be overcome by supporting the back and 
shoulders with cushions and pillows. Or, a bed chair 
may be employed, This, if well constructed and covered, 
will often be found very grateful at lught, in the last 
few weeks of pregnancy. 

THE UIVI>. 

A tranquil mind is of the first importance. Gloomy 
forebodings should not be encouraged. Pregnancy and 
labour are not, we repeat, diseased conditions. They are 
healthful processes, and should be looked upon as such by 
every woman. Bad labours are very unfrequent. It is as 
foolish to dread them as it is for the railway traveller to 
give way to misgivings in regard to his safety. Instead 
of desponding, science bids the women to look forward 
with cheerfulness and hope to the joys of maternity. 

The bad effects of fear upon the mother's mind are 
illustrated by Plutarcb, who, in his life of Publicola, 
mentions that "at a time when a superstitious fear over- 
ran the city of Rome, all the women then pregnant 
brought forth imperfect children, and were prematurely 
delivered." But we have already spoken, in treating of 
mother's marks, of the influences of mental emotions 
over the unborn child, and the necessity of avoiding 
their exciting causes. 

Because of their deleterious tendency, severe study as 
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well u ardaous and pi'otvacted nmaual labour ought to 
be avoided. The nervous systems of many women are 
tdno injuriously afiected during pregnancy by perfumes, 
which at other timea are agieeable and innocuous. 
It is therefore prudent not only to exclude all offensive 
scents, but also to abs(jtin fr om -the— strwn^-adflllia-oi 
variouB_col^ue3 and of flowers. Large bouquets often 
cauae^feelingsoT SiintrTess Sbd sometimes temporary 
loss of consciousness. The extreme liability of the 
nervous system of the pregnant woman to be affected 
injuriously to herself and child by scenes of suffering 
or distress, and by disgusting or frightful objects, can- 
not ho too strongly impressed upon every one. She 
should be protected from all that will disturb her, and 
should be constantly treated with soothing and encou- 
raging kindness. Her raauifestatioDB of irritability, 
her caprices, her melancholy anticipations, are not to be 
scoffed at, but combated with a mixtiu*e of reasoning 
and patient forbeai'ance. On her part, she should en- 
deavour to co-opei-ate with those around her in sedulously 
shunning all injurious induences and ia banishing as 
quickly as possible all improper longings. She should 
remember that, although she herself may escape mis- 
chief from them, her cliild may suffer. She is the cus- 
todian of interests dearer to her than her own. 

KELATIOJJ OF U [IB BAND AND WIFE, 

During tliat time when the wife, if she wei* not preg- 
nant, would have been "unwell," marital intereoiii-se 
should be abstained from. It is then injurious to the 
mother and dangerous to the life of the ehilij, as it is< 
liable to excite miscnrriage. But if this habitual epoch 
of the monthly sickness be avoided, there ia no reason why 
passioa ehould not be gratified in moderutlon and with 
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cantion dnring the whole period of pregnane}. There ia 
one exception to be made to thifi genei-ul course of conduct. 
In those cases in which a miscarriage has occurred in the 
first pregnancy, every precaution should be employed — 
for reasons which have been dwelt upon in a previous 
artic]e~-to prevent its happening again after the second 
conception. Under sach exceptional circumstances, 
therefore, the husband and wife should sl eep apart 
during the Ki^l^fiyH >nfi'>-li;i._ef .pre gnanc y^ After tkat 
period their ordinary relations may be resumed. When 
a mir^carriage has taken place, intercourse should not be 
permitted within a ntoutt of the accident. The obser- 
vance of this direction is of the utmost importance. Its 
neglect is the frequent cause of severe and intractable 
diseases of the womb. 

EFIBCT OP PBKQKAKCY ON OEALTU. 

We have had occasion to remark that pregnancy is 
not a condition of disease. It is not ouly an evidence 
of health, but during its continuance it confers increased 
physical vigour. As a rule, a woman enjoys better heaith 
during her pregnancy than at any other time ; she ia less 
liable to contagions and other nialadii^s ; she ia less apt 
to die than at any other period of her life ; and her gene- 
ral constitution seems also then to receive a favourable 
impress, for wives and mothei-s live lo nppr Hinn .-oliKatja 
It is wisely decreed that when woman is engaged in this, ', 
to her, anxious stage of reproduction, she shall not ha 1 
exposed to thi pains and dangers of disease, and that those 
great covenants of nature, marriage and child-bearing, 
shall bo rewai-ded by added strength and length of days. / 

There are certain disorder incident, in exceptional/ 
cases, to pregnancy, of which we shall shortly speak. In' 
general, however, we repeat that this condition is one of 
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extraordinary health. Moi-e than this, in numerona in- 
stances it exerts an ameliorating influence upon pifroxist- 
ing diseases, suspending their march, or bringing about 
a decidedly curative effect. Thus, various obstinate 
chronic affections of the skin, of the womb and ovaries, 
aud of the brain and cevvoua Bystem, frequently get well 
during pi-egnancy ; and it is well known to every phy- 
sician that by the judicious iiianBgement of this state, 
and of the lying-in period, troublesome displacements of 
the womb uay be arrested. 

It should neverthelesa ever be recollected that the 
condition of pregnancy is one of excitement and enhanced 
^UBceptibilit.y to impressions of all kinds. For this 
reason a change in the habits of life is necessary, and 
the importance of the directions just laid down for the 
3are of the health during this period cannot be too 
itrongly insisted upon. 

DISEASES OF PREGNANCT. 

Notwithstanding the general immunity from disease 
and the improvement in the health upon which we have 
been dwelling, as ordinary attendants upon pregnancy, 
there are certain inconveniences or discomforts incident 
to this state which demand a little attention, 

Morning sickness. — This affection, when confined, as is 
nsually the case, to the morning and early part of the 
day, rarely requires much medical care. Its absence, 
which, as we have said, is ft frequent cause of miscarriage, 
is more to be regretted than its presence, especially as it 
is apt to be replaced by more serious troubles. 

Relief will be afforded by washing the face and hands 

n. cold water, and taking a cup of milk or a little coffee 

[ and a biscuit or sandwich, be/ore raising the head from 

|A« pilloio in the morning, remaining in bed about a 
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quarter of an hour after thia early meal ; then dressing 
quickly, and immediately going out for a Iiulf-hour'a 
nalk. Best in a half recumbent posture during the 
day, particularly aft43r me^ls, is beueficiaL The affec- 
tion is mostly a nervous one, and is bnrt nnmhr> < i d hj- 
t^it^g. The food should be plain and unirritating, but 
nutritious, and should be taken frequently, in small quan- 
tities at a time. 

When the nausea and vomiting are excessive, and con- 
tinue during the day, there is generally some disordered 
condition of the digestive apparatus. 

This may be corrected by taking at night a teaspoon- 
ful of th " r. Qf ^ ffi\f.i(i'n. fif senna, a pleasant preparation of 
this ordinarily disagreeable medicine, and by di-inking 
aes a day, befoi'e each meal, a wineglassful^^f a. 
• tea ma de witli^jjtdunibo. Half an ounce of powdered 
columbo should be added, for this purpose, to a pint of 
boiling water. 

Dr. John H. Griscom, of New York, recommends the 
bromide of potassium, which is a harmless medicine for 

t domestic practice^ as afibrding the moat useful means 
of aiTesting the nausea attendant on pregnancy. 
The following prescription may be compounded by 
any druggist, and will often be found very eEEectire : 
tin 
tin 
afii 



Take of Bromide of Potaseium, two ilrachmij/ 
" " Ciouamon wntor, three oimoeB. / 

Of this a desaertspoonfiil may be taken two or three 
times a day. It may be used with confidence as an en- 
tirely safe and harmless remedy in this troublesome 
afiection. 

A presci-iption frequently ordered for the nausea of 
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pregnanoy hy the late distin^ished Dr. Meigs, of this 
city, consisted of equal parts of sweeLlincturo^rhiibarli, 
and ooinpouad tincture of gentian : a deasert-spooaful to 
be taken after meala, "~" 

Often, when the bowela require to be regulated, the use 
of bran bread, wheaten grits, oatmeal gruel, and other 
laxative articles of food, will be found very beneficial. 

Constipation should be attended to, if it exist to sach 
aa extent as to cause inconvenience. Often when the 
mother suffers from headache, perversion of sight, dim- 
ness of vision, etc., they may all be happily reheved by 
small doses of ci trate of mayiesia . a Seidletz .powder- 
taken before breakfiist, or the use of the Saratoga and 
Bedfoi-d waters. 

Pain in the abdomen, caused by the distension of its 
walls, may be relieved by the application of equal p3rt» 
of aweet-oil and laudanum. 

PREPARATIONS FOR COSFINEUENT. 

Certain foolish pi-eparations are BOmetimes mode by 
wives with the best intentions. Perhnpa one of tlie roost 
common and absui'd of these is the local use of sweet oil, 
in order to facilitate the dilatation of the parts, for which 
purpose it is perfectly inert. There are, however, some 
wise and even necessaiy precautions which every wife 
should know and employ, to guard against unpleasant 
and daogei'Oiis comjilicHtions in childbirth. 

In particular, Ike condition of the breasts towards the 
close of pi-egnancy demands attention. Scarcely *ny 
pain in the lying-iu chamber is gi-eater and more difliculE 
to bear than that which the yoimg mother suffera fvum 
excoriated nipples. This ti-oubiesonie and often veiy 
intractable afi'eotiou is nearly always the consequeiicii of" 
the want of laim p yfivi oua to co "fi "■■"""'*: During the- 
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Utter part of pregnancy the nipples 
annfeen or flat, being i-etraoted as the 
size, because of the want of elasticity on the part of the 
milk-tubes. In order to remedy this fault, we have known, 
a breast-pump or puppy to be applied. Such treatment 
j a_ dan^ gtcms, as it may excite premature contracfiOTTOf" 
the womb and miscarriage. Nippls-sliip lda, with broad 
bases and ojjenings, should always be obtained. They 
are safe, and eSectually secure the prominence of the 
nipples, when Worn constantly, day and night, during 

never had children ought to take special care to ascer- 
tain before labour whether this depressed condition of the 
nipple exists, and to correct it in the manner indicated. 

In the fi-ra*-. pj-anrmuPY it is ulso important to harden 
the^ni^Ifles. Tliia may be done by occasionally gently 
rubbing them between the thumb and finger, and by 
bathing them twice a day during the last six weeks with 
tinctiu-e nf myirh. or with a mixture of equal parts of 
brandy and water, to which a little alnm has been 
added. This prnceiture will render the gurfaces less 
Bensitive to the friction of the child's month, and thus 
avert the disti'ess so often occasioned in the first con- 
finement by tenderness of the nipples. 

If the nipples be rough or nodulated in appearance, 
like B strawbeiTj or raspberry, tliey are more apt to 
1>ecome excoriated or lissui-ed than if they present a 
smooth surface. Under such circumstances, make a 
solution of t he sulpl jiitfi nf ■inr, of the sti-ength of one 
grain to the ounce of rose water, in a wide-moutlied bottle, 
then tilt the bottle upon the nipple and allow it to re- 
main tliei-e for a few minutes several times a day. 
Simple tenderness of the nipples and alight fissures may 
'ted by th6 application either of a lotion of 
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borax (two Boruples of borax in three ounces of wa ter 
and an ounce of glycerme), of the honey of boi-ax, or 
of the tincture of catechu, and by protecting the parts 
from the pressure of the stays and the friction of the 
flannel vest. 

It ia of the greatest moment to the comfort of the 
mother that all affections of the nipples should be pre- 
vented or remedied before labour, for the treatment of 
sore nipples when the child is at the breast is often un- 
satisfactory, while the Buffering they occasion is very 
great, even sometimes giving rise to mammoi-y abscess. 

There are certain articles of clothing and dressingg for 
the bed which should be cared for in advance, in order 
that they may be ready when required. 

The mother should be provided with short gowns, to 
be worn over the chemise instead of the ordinary night- 
gowns. It is of consequence to procure a proper bandage. 
It should be made of heavy muslin, neither too coarse 
nor too fine ; on ordinarily good quality of unbleached 
muslin is the best, The material is to be cut bias, about 
one and a quai'ter yards ia length, and from twelve to 
Mghteen inches in breadth, varying, of course, with the 
size of the person. It should be just large enough to en- 
circle the body after confinement with a margin of a 
couple of inches, and to estend down below the fidness of 
the hips. The measurement should be taken and the ban- 
dage made to fit when four and a half months advanced. 
It should be narrow above, wider below, and gored in 
euch a manner that it will be a little narrower at the lower 
extremity than a few inches above, so as to prevent it, 
when adjusted, from sliding upwards. A bandage con- 
structed in this manner will be very comfortable, and 
IB not apt to become displaced after applications, as ia 
invariably the case when a towel or a piece of straight 
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tQualin is used. Tlie way in wliicli it is to be applied 
will be detailed hereafter. 

The chil(Fs clothing should consist first of a piece of 
flannel or some 'woollen material for a binder. This 
Bhould be from four to six inches in width, and &om 
twelve to aixteen inches in length ; that ia to say, vide 
enough to extend from the arm-pits to the lower part of 
the abdomen, and long enough to go once and a half 
times around tlie child, having the double fold to come 
over the abdomen. There should be no embroidery 
about this. A shirt, which it is desirable should be 
woollen, ia to be provided to place over the binder. It 
should be made to come up tolerably high in the neck 
and to extend down the arm. Meither it nor any other 
portion of the child's clothing should be starched. The 
petticoat, which may be open its whole length behind, 
is to bo put over the shirt ; two may be used, a short 
and a long one. Next comes the child's ordinary frock 
or slip, and above this, an apron to protect the dresa 
firom the frequent diaohavgea from the stomach. Then 
a shawl, of flannel or any other warm material, is to be 
provided to throw over the shoulders if the weather be 
cold. Socks and pieces of old soft muslin, free from 
stiSening, for napkins or diapers, complete the child's 
outfit. 

For the permanent and temporary dressing of the bed 
there should be provided a piece of impervious cloth 
(oiled silk is the neatest) about a yard square ; a piece 
of ordinary table oil-cloth or rubber-cloth ; a number 
of old sheets and comfortables, and a piece of thick 
carpet. The manner in which these are to be used will 
be explained shortly. 

A pair of small rounded scissors ; a. package of lat^ 
^nB, one and a half inches in length, for the bandag* 
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of the mother, and smaller ones for that of the cltlld j 
some good liaea bobhin for the doctor to tie the nnvel- 
string ; good toilet soup and fine surgical sponge for 
washing the child ; a piece of Hoft linen or muslin for 
dressing the navel ; a box of unirritatiug powder ; and 
a pile of towels, should h11 be had and laid aside many 
weeka before they are wanted. These, together with 
the material for dressing the bed, the child's clothing, 
and the mother's bandage, ought to be placed together 
in a baaket got for the purpose, in order that they may 
alt be easily and certainly found at a time when perhaps 
the hurry and excitement of the moment would render 
it difficult othernisQ to collect them all imuiediately. 

BICNS OF APPBOACHINQ LABOUK. 

One of the earliest of the preliraiuary signs of th& 
coming on of confinement occurs about two weeks before 
that event. It is a dropping or subsidence of the womb. 
The summit of that organ then descends, io most cases, 
fi-om above to below the umbilicus, and the abdomen 
becomes smaller. The Btoraach and lungs 10*0 relieved 
from pi-easure, the woman breathes more freely, the 
sense of oppression which troubled her previously is 
lost, and slie says she feels "veiy comfoi-tabla" This- 
seusation of liglitness and buoyancy increases, and a few 
days before the setting in of labour she feels so mucli 
better that she thinks she will take an extra amount of 
esein-vie. The mother of a number of children is ac- 
quainted with this sign, but the wife with her first child 
may exert herself unduly in the Louse or out-doors, and 
induce labour when in the street or away from home. 
Hence the importance of a knowledge of this premonr- 
toiy jiyuijitom. 

A second prccursoiy sign of labour is found in the itt- 
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creased falnesH of the external parte and an augmented 
mucouB secretion, which may amount even to a discharge 
reBembliiig whites, and requiring the wearing of a nap- 
kin. This ejmptom is a good one, indicating a disposi- 
tion to relaxation, and promifiing an easy time. 

The third preliuiinury sign which we ithall nicntioa is 
the change in the mental sbite of the pregnant woman. 
Slie has a feeling of anxiety and of fidgetiness, some- 
times accoju ponied with depreaaion of spirits. This 
condition of emotional distress, modiGed in particular 
cases by reason, eelf-control, and religion, may continue 
for several days, perhaps, when 

THE SYMPTOMS OP ACTUAL lAEOCa 

make their appearance. The firet of these ia generally 
the " show." It is the discharge of the plug of mucous 
which has occupied the neck of the womb up to this 
time, and is ordinai'ily accompanied by a little blood. 
Peihapa before this, or perhaps not for some hours after, 
the " pains " will develop themselves. These recur 
pet'iodically at intervals of an hour or half an hour at 
the outset, and are " grinding" in cliaracter. 2Viifl labour 
]>aias are distinguished from false by the fkct that tliey 
are felt in the back, passing on to the thighs, while false 
pains are referred to the abdomen ; by their intermittent 
character, — the spurious pains being more or less continu- 
ous, — and by the steady increase in their frequency and 
severity. In case of doubt as to their exact natui'e, the 
physician should be summoned, who will be able to de- 
termine positively whether labour has begun. 

The other symptoms which point to the actual cnm- 
mencement of labour are a. frequent desire to empty tJie 
.bowels and bladder, nausea and vomiting, which, in tlie 
lU'ly part of conlinement, is a good sign ; shivering^ 
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onatteiided with any sensation of cold ; and finally dio 
raptare and dbcbai^ of the contents of the " bag of 

Before passing on to the consideration of the manage- 
ment of the confinement into w)iich the iTire hns aoyr 
entered, a few words may be appropriately said npon 
the 

CACBE or LABOUR. 

Neither the siie nor the vigour of the child has any 
influence in bringing abont delivery at full term. The 
ancient theory, — which received the enpport of the dw- 
tinguiahed naturalist BufFon,^ — ^that the infant was the 
active agent in causing its own expulsion, is an exploded 
one. It was asserted by some that hunger excited the 
fcetua to ktmggle to free itself from the womb ; others 
were disposed to attribute its efforts to accomplish its 
entrance into the world to the need of respiratjon 
which it experienced. But all these ingenious theories, 
which preeuppoHcd the embryo to be actuated by the 
same feelings which would influence a grown person if 
shut np in such a confined abode, are un^atiafitctory and 
not tenable. It is well known that the child may die 
in the womb without retarding or interfering in any 
way with the coming on of the process of labour. This 
fact alone shows that the fixtua is, or at any rate may 
be, absolutely passive either in regard to the induction 
or advancement of deUveij. The determining cause of 
labo'ir is seated in the womb itself. The contractions of 
this organ occasion the " pains " and expel the child, 
assisted by the muscles of the abdomen and the di&- 
phragni. That the assistance of the tatter forces is not 
neceBsary is conclusively proved by the occurrence of 
ohildbiibh after the decease of the mother. For in- 
■tftnce, a case is on record ia which labour commenced 
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and twina were bom after the n 
three days. 

THE CONFINEUENT, 

We will anppose labour to have comaenced. The 
preparation of the bed for the oooupaTicy of the mothcv 
ia now to be attended to. Aa she ia to lie on the left tide 
of the bed, this is the side, and the only one, which is to 
be dressed for the occasion. la order to do Bo, remove 
the onter bed-clothes one at a time, folding them neatly 
on the right aide of the bed ao that they can easily be 
drawn over when desired. The permanent dressing is to 
be placed beneath the lower sheet and upon the mattreaa. 
A soft imperviona cloth— which, in speaking of the pre- 
paration for confinement, we directed to be procured — ia 
placed next to the anrface of tbe bed. The upper edge 
should be nearly as higli as the mai^in of the bolater, 
and it should extend down to a distance of at least a foot 
below the level of the hips, ao as to certainly protect 
the bed from the diachargea. Upon the top of this a 
blanket or sheet ia laid, and the whole fastened by pina. 
The lower sheet of the bed, which had been turned 
over to the right side, to permit the application of the 
dressing, is now to bo replaced. Over the position of 
thiB permanent dressing, on the top of the bed sheet, a 
neatly-folded shaet, with the folded edge down, is ad- 
jiuted and pinned in its place. It is upon this sheet 
that tbe patient is to be drawn up after her confinement, 
which will take place upon the temporary dretnni/ of 
the bed, now to be arranged. It consists of an oil-cloth, 
irhich should extend up beyond the lower edge of the 
permanent dressing, overlapping the folded sheet which 
lias been placed above it, and should fall over the sids 
and bottom of the bed. A comfortable, or any soft aV 
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florbent material is placed over this inipervioug cloth 
and covered with a folded sheet, completing the tempo- 
iwy dreaaing. The bed-clothea may now be adjusted, 
concealing the dressings from view until they are want«d. 
The vaJancea at the foot of the bed should be raised and 
a piece of carpet placed on the floor. The bed should 
have no foot-board, or a very low one. 

The dress of the mother. — Either a folded sheet slioold 
be adjusted around the waist as the only skirt, so as not 
to interfere with walking, or a second chemise should be 
pat CD, with the arms outside the sleeves, to extend from 
the waist to the feet Then the chemise next the body 
should be drawn up and folded high up around the 
breast. It should be plaited neatly along the back, and 
brought forward and fastened by pins. This should be 
thoroughly done, so that the linen may not be found 
wet nor soiled when it is di'awn down after confinement 
A wrapper or dressing-gown may be worn during the 
first stage of labour, before it is necessary to go to bed. 
When, however, that time comes, the wife will take her 
place on bet left aide on the temporary dressing, with a 
Bbeet thrown over her, her head on a pillow so situated 
that her body will be bent well forward, and her feet 
against the bed-post A sheet should be twisted into a 
cord and fastened to the foot of the bed, for her to Betze 
■with her bands during the accession of the "bearing- 
down pains." Care should be taken to have a number 
of napkin^ a pot of fresh laid, and the basket contain- 
ing the scissors, ligature, bandage, etc. — which have been 
previously enumerated in the article on preparations Sat 
confinement — at hand, for the use of the doctor. 

We have now noted all that it is useful fo^ the wife 
to know in regard to the preparation for and manage- 
ment of cciuPnement, when a phydcian is in att«ndaiioe, 
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ms, for obvious reasons, he should always be. In soni« 

instances, however, the absence of the doctor is unavoid- 
able, or the labour is completed before his anivaL Aa a 
guide to the perfoi-mance of the necessary duties of tha 
lying'ia room, under euch circiimatanoes, we give some 

BINTS TO ATTENDAKTS. 

The room should he kept quiet, loo many persons 
must not be allowed in it, as they contaminate the air, 
and are apt by their conversation to disturb the patient, 
either eicciting or depressing her. So soon as the head 
JB bom, it ehould be immediately ascertained whether 
the neck ia encircled by the cord; if so, it should be re- 
moved or loosened. The neglect of this precaution may 
result fatally to the infant, as happened a short time since 
in our own piactice, the infant, bom a few minutes be- 
fore our arrival, being found strangled with the cord 
about its neck. It is also of importance at onoe to allow 
of the entrance of air to the face, to put the fingei' in 
the mouth to i-emove any obstruction which may inter- 
fere with respiration, and to lay the babe on ita right 
side, with the head removed from the discharges. The 
cord should not be tied until the infant is heai-d to cry. 
The ligature is to be applied in the following manner. 
A piece of bobbin is thrown around the navel-string, 
and tied with a double knot at the distance of three 
fingers' breadth from the nnibOicus; a second piece is 
. tied an inch beyond the first, and the coi-d divided, with 
r the Bcisaora, between the two, — care being taken not to 
clip off a finger or otherwise injure the iinauapecting 
little infant, as has occurred in careless hands more 
than once. When the child b separated from the 
mother, a warm blanket or a piece of flannel should be 
ready to receive it. In taking hold of the little stranger 
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it may slip out of the hands and be iiijured. To guard 
against this accident, which is very apt to occur with 
awkward or inexperienced persona, alwaya seize the back 
portion of the neck in the sjmce bounded by the thumb 
and first finger of one hand and grasp the thighs with 
the other. In tliis way it may be safely earned. It 
should be tranafen-ed, wrapped up in its blanket, to 
Bome secure place, and never put in aa avra-chair, where 
it may be crushed by some one who does not observe 
that the chiiii' is alreaily occu]>ied. The head of the 
child should not be bo covered as to incur any dangpr 
of suffocation. 

When the after-hii'th has come away, the mother should 
be drawn up a short distance — six or eight iuches^iu bed, 
and the sheet 'which hiia been pinned around her, to- 
gether with the temporaiy dressing, removed, a clean 
folded sheet being introduced under the liips. The parta 
should be gently washed with warm water and a soft 
"sponge or cloth, after which an application of equal 
/arts of claret ivine and water will prove pleasant 
and beneficiaL We have also found the anointing of 
the external and interoid parts with goose grease, whidi 
has been thoroughly waslied in several hot watei-s, to- 
be very soothing and efficient in speedily allaying all 
irritation. This ought all to be done under cover, to- 
guard against the taking of cold. The chemise pinaed 
up around the breast should now be loosened, and the- 
woman is ready for the application of the bandage, 
which is to be put on next the skin. If properly and 
nicely adjusted, it will prove very grateful. The direo- 
- tions for making it have been ali-eady given. In order- 
to apply it, one-half of its length should be folded up 
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into plaits, and the luother should lie on her left sidel 
Lay the plaited end of the bandage undemeath the left 
side of the patient, canying it as far under as possible, 
and draw the loose end over the ahJomen. Then let 
the mother roll over on, her back and draw out the 
pkited end. If the abdominal TOiiacleB are ranch re- 
laxed and the hip-bones prominent, a corapi-eas of two 
or three towels will be wanted. The bandage should be 
first tightened in the middle by a pin applied laterally, 
for strings should never be eioployed. The pina should 
be placed at intervals of about an inch. The lower por- 
tion of the bandage should be made quite tight, to pre- 
vent it slipping up. The mother is Eow ready to be 
drawn up in bed upon tho permanent dressing ; this should 
be done without any exertion on her part. A napkin 
ebould be laid smoothly under the hips (never folded up), 
to receive the dischai^a. If she prefer to lie on her left 
side, place a pillow behind her back. 

ATTENTION TO THR OHIXD. 

The baby may now be washed and dreased. Before 
beginning, everything that is wanted should be cloae at 
hand, namely, a basin of warm water, a large qua,ntity 
of lard or some other unctuous material, soap, fine 
sponge, and a basket containing the binder, shirt, and 
other articles of clothing. First rub the child's bodj_i 

moved in this way ; the use of soap alone will have no 
effect unless the friction be so great aa to take off also 
the akin. The niirse should take a handful of lard and 
rub it in with the |ialm of the hand, particularly in 
the flexures of the joints. In anointing one part tho 
should be covered, to pi-event the child from 
taking cold. If the child is thua made perfectly clean, 
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do not use any soap and water, because the fitm is left 
in a more healthful conditioB by the laxd, and there is 
risk of the child's taking cold from the evaporation of 
the vater. But the face may be washed n-ith soap and 
water, great care being taken not to let the soap get into 
the child'» eyes, which is one of the moat fi-equeut causes 
of sore eyes in infanta. The navel-stiing is now to ho 
dressed. This is done by wrapping it up in a circular 
piece of muslin, well oiled, with a hole iu its centre. 
The bandage ia nest to be applied. The object of its 
use is to protect the child's abdomen against cold and 
to keep the dressing of the eoi'd in its position. The 
nature, ahape and size of the binder have been described. 
It should be pinned in front ; thi'ee pins being generally 
sufficient. The i-est of the clothing before enumerated 
is then put on. 

I The child is now to he ai>plied to the brea»l at once. 
(This is to be done for three veaaous. First, it, ygty nfe -n 
prevents flooding , which is apt otherwise to occur. 
I Secondly, it tends to prevent milk fever by averting the 
violent rush of the milk on the third day, and the con- 
sequent engorgement of the breast and constitutional dis- 
turbance. The third reason is that there ia always a 
se c:etion in tlie breast from th e firat, which it is desij^hle 
for the cliiTJ to have, foi' it acts as a. ciithartic, stimu- 
lating thi.' Uvlt and rlpinisiug ihii bowels from the secre- 
tions which lill them at tlie time of birth. There is 
generally sufficient nourishment in the bi-ea.-its for the 
child for the fiist few days. The mother may lie on the 
one side or the other, and receive the child upon the arm 
of that upon which she b lying. If the nipple be not 
perfectly drawn out so that the child can grasp it in its 
mouth, the difficulty may be overcome by filling a .porter 
bottle with hot water, emptying it, and then placing the 
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mouth of the bottle immediatoly over the nipple. This 
ynil cftiiee, as the bottle cools, a atifficient amount of buC' 
tioD to elevate the sunken nipple. The bottle should 
then be removed and the child substituted, a, tittle sug»r 
and water or sweetened milk being applied, if necessary, 
to tempt the child to take the breast. 

The patient should be cleansed every /irar or five hours. 
A soft napkin, wet witJi warm soap and water, sjiould 
for this purpose be passed underneath tlie bed-clothing, 
without exposing the surface to a draft of air. After 
using the soap ajid water, apply again the dilute clar eti 
w ine and ^lin fffT'T f^-'-r-" Much ot the salety ot'"thB 
mother depends upon the observation of cleanliness. 
The napkin should not be allowed to remain so lung us 
to become satui'ated with the discharges. 

The patient should I'eiiiain rigidly in the recumbent 
position for the fimt few days, not raising her shouldei's 
from the pillow for any purpose, and should abstain from 
receiving visitors and from any social conversation for 
^e first t wenty -four houi's. 

For the firat_three or Tour day s, until the milk has 
eome and tlie milk fever passed, the mother should live 
upon light food, — oatraeul gruel, tea and toast, panada, 
or anything else of littIe~l)iLll!! Iliiil tlllUllluulalTng ctiarac- 
ter. Afterwards the diet may be increased by the ad- 
dition of chicken, lamb, mutton or oyster broth, buttered 
toast and eggs. The object of li^t nouiishipent at fiM 
is to i)rey£ul_lha tiW rapid secretion of milk, which might 
be attended with evil locaT~ancl conBtitutional effects. 
If, however, the mother be in feeble bealtli, it will be 
necessary from the outset that she shall be supported 
with nonnshing concentrated food. Beef-tea will then 
be found veiy serviceable, particularly if made according 
to the folliiwing recipe ; Take a pound of ii-esli beef 
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fnm the loins or neck. Free it carefully from all fat. 
Cut it up into fine pieces, and add a very little Eolt and 
five grains of unbroken black pepper. Four on it a 
pint of cold water, and gtmvier for foi-ty miautes. Then 
pour off the liijuor, place the meat in a cloth, and after 
squeezing the juice from it into the tea, throw it aside. 
Return to the fire and boil for ten minutea. 

After tlie first week, the diet of the lying-in wouian 
shotdd alway:< be nutritions, though plain and simple. 
The development of the mammary glands, the produc- 
tion of the mammary secretion, and the nHluction which 
takes place in the size of the womb, all require increased 
nourishment that they may be properly performed. 

After the third or fourth day the dress should bt 
changed. The dress worn during labour, if our directions 
have been carried out, will not have been soiled. The 
clothing should be changed without uncoveiing the 
person, and without raising the head from the pillow. 
Pull the bed-gowu from over each arm and draw it out 
&om under the body. Then unfasten the chemise in 
front and draw it down underneath her, so that it can be 
removed from below, aa it should not he carried over the 
head. Place her arnia in the sleeves of the clean chemise, 
throw its body over her head, and, without lifting her 
shoulders from the bed, draw it down. Then change the 
bed-gown in the same manner. 

In changing the upper sheet, it should be pulled off 
from below, aud the clean one carried down in ita place 
from above, underneath the other clothing, which can be 
readily accompliahed by plaiting the lower half. In 
introducing a clean under-aheet, one aide of it should be 
plaited and placed under the patient, lying on her left 
side ; when she turns on her buck the plaits can then be 
teadily drawn out. These directions, though apparently 
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I tiiTia], are important. Tha object ia to guard against the 
great danger to which the mother is exposed by sitting 
up in bed for even a few oiiuutea during the first week. 

Cathartic medicine should no t be administei-ed the first, 
the third, o r any other day a fter contiriement, unless it 
ia neede^l! If the patient is perfectly comfortable, has 
no paiu in the abdomen, no headache, and ia well in every 
i-espect, she should be let alone, even if her bowels have 
not been moved. If a laxative be called for, citrate of 
magnesia is much pleasanter and equally as efficacioiiB 
"as tlie castor-oil so frequently administered on thia 
occasion. 

TO HAVE LABOUR WITHOUT PAIN. 

Ig it possible to a\-oid the throes of labour and have 
children without suffei'ing? Thia ia a question which 
science answers in the affii-tuative. Medical art brings 
the waters of Lethe to the bedside of woman in her hour 
of trial. Of late years chloroform and ether have been. 
I employed to lessen or annul the pains of childbirth, with 
the same success that has attended their use in surgery. 
Their administration is never pushed so as to produce 
complete unconsciousness, unless some operation is neces- 
aary, but merely so as to diminish sensibility and render 
the pains endurable. These agents are thus given without 
injury to the child, and without retarding the laljour oc 
exposing the mother to any danger. When properly 
employed, they induce refi-eshing sleep, revive the droop- 
ing nervous system, and expedite the delivery. 

They should never be used in the absence of the phy- 
sician. He alone is competent to give them with safety. 
In natural, easy, and short labour, where the pains are 
readily borne, they are not required. But in those linger- 
ing cases in which the sufiering is extreme, and, above 
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all. ia those instances where iostriimenta Imve to be eiD- 
ployed, ether and chlorofoi'm have a value boyocil all 

itOSTAUTY OF CaiLSBEO. 

The number of t/ie j/regnaney affects the danger to be 
fflcpected from lying-in. It has been declai-ed by excel- 
lent anthority tiiat the mortality of first laboui*, and of 
childbeil fevei' following first labours, is about twice the 
mortality attenijing all subsequent labours collectivelv. 
AlW_thp ni nth Iftb gur the mortality iucreasea with the 
number. A ■woman having a large family, therefore, 
cornea into greater tind increasing risk as she bears her 
ninth and successive children. 

2Vifi ag6 (if the woman also afiects the mortality oom- 
panying confiuoment. The age of least mortality is near 
t'""ii tiV-five y eara. On either aide of this, mortality 
increases with the diminution or increase of age. The 
age of the gi'catest safety in confinement therefore cor- 
responds to the a;i;e of gi'catest fecundity. And during 
the whole of child-bearing life, safety in lalxrar is directly 
as fecundity, and vice versa. Hence modem statistics 
prove the correctnesa of the saying of Amtotle, that 
"to the female sex, premature wedlock is peculiarly 
diiugerous, since, in consequence of anticipating the de- 
mands of nature, many of tliem suffer greatly in child- 
birth, and many of them die." As the period frooi 
tw^ty to twenty-five is the least dangerous for child- 
bii-tliT^iid as- firSf labours are more hazardous than all 
others before the ninth, it is important that this tei-m of 
least mortality be chosen for entering upon the duties of 
matrimony. This we have already pointed out in speak- 
ing of the age of nubility. 

The sex of the c/iild ia another circumstance afl'ecting 
the mortality of labour. Professor Simjiaon, of Edinburgh, 
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has shown tliat » greater propoi-tion of deatlia ocotira in 
women whoJia£BJ)rt>U fl Jt t f oi l ii ^mtla-abiyren. 

The duration of labour also influences the mortdlity of 
lying-in. The fittality^wcrwraes- with tho-length-oEtlie, 
labour. It must be I'ecolkcted, however, that the dura- 
tion of liiboar ia ouly an inconaiJerable part of the meny 
caueea of aiorbtllty in childbii-th. 

wxiout asd lghoth of new-boiin childken. 
The aveiflge weight of infimts of both aexea at the 
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time of bii-tli is about woven pounds. The average of male 
children, ia aeven itntt one-thii-d ponnJa ; of fenialea, aye. 
and two-thii-ds puuiids. Children which at full t«rm 
weigh leas thaa tive pounds are not apt to thrive, and 
usually die in a short time. 

The average length at bii-th, ivithont i-egard to sex, is 
about *iff°"^y innliwi the male being about half an inch 
longer tlinn the female. 

In i-egai-d to tlio relation between the aize of the child 
and the age of the mother, the intereating concluaion 
has been arrived at that the average weight and length 
of the mature child gradually increases with the age of 
the mother up to the twenty-fifth year. Mothers between 
the ages of twenty-five and twenty-nine have the largest 
children. From the thirtieth year tliey gradually dimin- 
The first cjiild of a woman ia of comparatively 
light weigLl. The first e;;^ of a fowl JBjjjiillnr lhi>i> 
those which. lialloiv, 

The new bora children in our weatem States aeem to 
be hii-ger than the atatblica vliow them to be in the vari- 
ous states of Europe, and apparently oven tlian in our 
eastern States. In the Itepurt on Ulutetica of the Jlii- 
nois State Medical Society for 1SG8, it is stated that 
Quincy, 111, produced during the year six mule cLildrea 
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^rliose ftTenge weigUt at birth vas tliirteeo and a quarter 
poonda, the smallest welgljinn^ twelve jxiundi and the 
largest seventeen and a half, nliich was bom at the end 
<d ft WT toatB' labon r, wnao ut inatr amcntal o r other iata r- 
ference. A recent Dumber of a western medical journal 
reports the birtii at Detroit in Febmarj last of a wdl- 
i farmed male infant twenty-four and one-half inches 
I long, weighing inxteen pounds. The wonian's weight, 
f afier labour, is stated as only ninety-two pounds. An 
English physician delivered a child by the forcepa which 
weighed seventeen pounds twelve ounces, and measured 
twenty-four inches. These are the lai^est well-authenti- 
«ated new-bom infants on record. 

DURATION OF LABODK. 

The length of a natural labour may be said to vary 
hetween two and eighteen hours. The intervals betweea 
the pains are such, however, that the actual duration of 
suffering, even in the longest labour, is comparatively 
veiy short. The first confinement is much longerjthaa 
subsequent ones. ' 

~TEe iCX of the child has some influence on the dura- 
tion of labour. According to Dr. Cullins, of the Lying- 
in Hospital of Dublin, the average with male births is 
onejlflur JUli four minute s long er than ixith /einale. The 
weight of the child also affects the time of labour. Chil- 
dren weighing over eight pounds average four houra 
and eight minutes longer in birth than those of less than 
«ight pounds weight. 

BTILL-aiRTHa. 

The statistics of nearly fifty thousand deliveries which 
occurred at the Royal Maternity Charity, London, show 
a percentage of nearly five still-born, or one in twenty- 
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There are nrrfi h"fn ntijll hnrn than girls. We hare 
already spoken of the fiicb that male births are more 
tedious, and that a lar ger numbe r of males die in_the 
first few years of life than fenialea. This series of mia- 
fortucea hfta~¥een attributed to &is large size which the 
male ftetus at bii-th jjossesses over the female. 

lUPRUDEHCS AFTBB CHILDBIBTH. 

After the bitth of the child at full term or at any 
other period of pregnancy, the womb, which had attained 
such wonderful proportions in & few months, begins to 
I'esuine its former aiM. This process requires at least jix 
veeks after labour for its full accomplishment. Rest is 
" ;ial during this period. A too early return to the 
ordinary active duties of life retards or checks this rC' 
atoration to normal size, and, the womb being heavier, 
■exposes the woman to great danger of uterine displace- 
ments. Nor are these the only riata incurred by a. too 
tasty renewal of active movements. The surface, the 
snbatance, and the lining membrane of the womb are 
all very liable, while this change from its increased to its 
ordinary bulk is occurring, to take on inflanimation after 
alight exposure. The worst cases of uterine inflamma- 
tion and ulceration are thus caused. A " bad getting 
ap," prolonged debility, pain kai excessive discharge, 
are among the least penalties consequent upon impru- 
dence after confinement. It is a mistake to suppose that 
women in the lower walks of life and the wives of In- 
dians attend witli impunity to their ordinary duties a 
few days after confinement. Those who suffer most from 
iklling of the womb and other displacements are the 
poor, who are obliged to get up on the ninth day and 
remain upright, standing or walking for many hours 
■with aa over-weighted womb. Every physiciaa who has 
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seen tnacli of Indian women bos remariced upon the 

fTnatf fr^"™''ir "^ wpmi* <ii«Hiw tn Uie_«uiaw3,_wiiich 

u to be attributed to the n^Iect of rest, eo comtnoa 
among them, after diildbirth. If this be true of vigo- 
rotiB women accuittnmed to a Hardy life, how mucti more 
apt to BiifTer from tliia cause are the delicately nurtnred, 
whoM syatems are already, perhaps, deteriorated, and 
little able to resist any deleterious influences, 

A mother ehould remain in bed for at least two ireeks 
after the birth of the child, and should not return to her 
hooMbold duties under a month ; she should also take 
great paiiu to protect herself from cold, so as to escape 
the rheutnatic affections to which at the time she is par- 
ticularly subject. If these directions were geuerallj 
obnerved, tbeiu would be less eniphiyment for physicians 
vvith diseiiaes peculiar to women, and fewer invalids. 

TO PRESEnVK THE FOBM AFTER CUILDBIRTH. 

This i» a matter of great anxiety with many women ; 
and it is projicr that it sliotihl be, for a flabby, pendulous 
abdomen m not only destructive to grace of tnovemeat 
and hai'mouy of outline, but in a positive inconvenience. 

To avoid it, be carefill nob to leave the bed too early. 
If the walls of the abdomen are much relaxed, tlie bed 
shouhl be kept from two to three weeks. Gentle fric- 
tions daily wilh spirits and water will give tone to the 
muscles. But the most important point is to wear for 
several months a in ^ SH\ nrf bandafi e — not a towel pinned 
around the jiei'soii, but a body-case of strong linen, out 
hiuB, settiiig snugly to the form, hut not exerting un* 
pleasant pi-eaaure. The pattern for this has already been 
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It has been well wiid by Mailame Sirey, tliat the 
I voiuen who comjireliend well tlieir rights and duties as 
I mritliere of fumilies certainly cannot cotnplnin of their 
destiny. If there exists any inequality in the meana of 
pleasure actorded to the two sexes, it is in favour of the 
woman. The mother who lives in ber cliildren and her 
gi-andchildren has the peculiar privilege of not know- 
ing the gt-ief of becoming old. 

" So low down in the scale of creation as we can go," 
says Professor Laycock, of Edinburgh, " wherever there 
is a discoverable distinction of sex, we find that mater- 
nity is the first and most fundamental duty of the female. 
The male never in a single instance in any organism, 
whether plant or animal, contributes nutrient material." 

Among the Eomana it was enacted that mamed 
women who had borne thi-oe children, or if freed-woraen, 
four, had special privileges of tlieir own in cases of in- 
heritance, and were exempted from tutelaga Juvenal 
has recorded the reverence paid in Rome to the newly- 
made mother, and the sign by wliich her house was 
Kidesiguated and protected from rude intnidera, namely, 
pby the suspension of wreaths over the door. 

At various times and in various countries, legislators 
have made laws discriminating in favour of matroni, 
justly regardiug the faniiJy as the source of the wealA 
and prosperity of the State. 
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Louis XIT. granted, by the edict of ] 
penaionato pareitti uf tea ctiildren, with ui 
those who had twelve or more. 

SDKS ma. 

So soon as the infant in bom it ought to be placed at 
the breast. From this source it should receive its only 
iioiirisliment during the first four or six montlis, and 
in niany cases the firat year, of ita life. The cbUd 
■which the mother has carried for nine months and 
brought with suffering into the world still depends upon 
her for its existence. At the moment of its birth her 
duties to ■hfT infant, instead of ceasing, augment in i:n- 
portanoe.' The obligatiou is imposed upon her of nou- 
rishing it with her own milk, unless there are pi-esent 
physical conditions rendering nursing improper, of 
which we are about to speak. It is well known that 
the artificial feeding of infants is a prominent cause of 
inortiility in early life. The foundlings of lai-ge cities 
furnish the most striking and convincing proof of tha 
great advantages of nursing over the use of artificially- 
prepared food. On the continent of Europe, in Lyons 
Uid Parthenay, where foundlings are wet-nursed fvata 
the time they are received, the deaths are 33.7 and 35 
per cent. In Paris, Kheims, and Aix, where they are 
■wholly dry-nursed, theii' deaths are 50.3, 63.9, and SO 
per cent. In New York city, the foundlings, niuubering 
several hundred a year, were, until recently, dry-nursed, 
with the fearful and almost incredible mortality of nearly 
one hundred per cent. The employment of wet-nurses 
has produced a much more favourable result. Therefore, 
if for any reason the mother cannot nurse her own child, 
a hired wet-nurse should be procured. This brings u& 
to the consideration of 
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BIHDRANCES TO NPRaiNG, AND WHEN IT IS lUPHOFER. 

Women -who hftvo never suckled often experience dif- 
ficulty in nursing, on account of the sunken and flat 
condition of the nipple. We have pointed out the causes 
of this depression, and how by early attention, before 
the birth of the infunt, it may be prevented. If, how- 
ever, these precautions have been neglected, and it ia 
found that the nipple is not sufficiently pi-ominent to be 
grasped by the child's mouth, it may be drawn out by 
a, common bi-east-pump, by suction ■with a tobacco pipe, 

■ by the uao of the hot-water bottle, in the maniioi' de- 
scribed, or by the ujiplication of a P'll'l'J'i or of an 
infant a little older. Neither the child nor the raotliei- 
ehouid be constantly irettod in sucli cases by frequent 
ineffectual attempts at niireing. Such nnre mitt iiig atten- 
tion and continual efforts produce nervousne.'ii) and loss 
of sleep, and result in a diminution of the quantity of 
the milk. Tlie child should not he put to the hi'east 
oftener than once in an hour and a half or two houi-s. 
By the use of the expedients nientioced the whole diffi- 

Ioulty will bo overcome in a fnw days. 
Delay in applying the child to the bi-east is a common 
cause of trauhle. After it has been fed for several days 
with the spoon or bottle, it will often refviae to nurse. 
When nursing ia deferred, the nipple also becomes ten- 
der. For these reasons, as well as the others detailed 
in our directions for the care of the new-born infant, 
the child should always, in say from two to thi-ee hours 
after labour, be placed at the breast. 
TJlcenited and fissured nipples should be treated by 
the physician in attendance. As it is highly desimblo 
and nearly always ]iossible to avoid theni, we would 
Ugain call attention to the manner of dobg so, indicated 
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a pe» i o «» uticle^ Ilnared nipples niDetunes dn 
liarm to the inEuit hy cuuing it to swaJlow blo»l, dis- 
turbing in tbia wftj the digestion. But all thesp loc&l 
interferences with naning can generally be obviated in 
the conne of a Eev weeks, and rarelj entirely prerent 
the exercise of tbut tnatemaJ pleasure and datj. 

Bat there are certain physical conditions which neces- 
Eitate the employment of a hired wet-nnree or weaning. 
If the mother belopgs to a consuinptiTe family, and is 
herself pale, emaciated, haraaed by a cough, and ex- 
hausted by snckling, wet-nurdng is eminently improper. 
A temporary loss of strengtli under other circumstances 
ahould not induce a mother at once to wean her child, 
for it is often possible, by the jadiciona use of tonics, 
nouriehing food, and Etiraolanta, to entirely restore the 
health with the child at the breast. It should always 
be recollected, however, that the milk of those in de- 
cidedly infirm health is incapable of properly nourish- 
ing the child. Professor J. Lewis Smith, of New York, 
quotes, in hts recent work on Diseases of Children, several 
instructive cases which show the danger sometimes at- 
tending Kuckling, and which may imperatively demand 
its disconduoance. " A very light«ompIexioned young 
mother, in very good health, and of a good conatitutJou, 
though somewhat delicate, nas nursing for the third 
lime, and, as regai-ded the child, succesafully. All at 
onoe this young woman experienced a feeling of ejtliaus- 
tion. Her sldn became constantly hot ; there were 
cough, oppi-esaion, night-sweata ; her strength visibly 
declined, and in less than a fortnight she presented the 
ordinary symptoms of consumption. The nursing was 
immediately abandoned, aid from the moment the secre- 
tion of milk had ceased, all the troubles disapiieared." 
Again, " A vonian of forty years of age having loat^ 
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one aftei' another, several cliildren, all of which she had 
put out to nui'se, determined to nurse the laat one her- 
aelf. Thia woman being vigorous and well built, was 
eager for the work, and, £lled with devotion and spirit, 
she gave herself up to the nursing of the child with a 
sort of fury. At nine months she still nursed him from 
fifteen to twenty times a day. Having become extremely 
emaciated, she fell all at once into a state of weiikness, 
from whicli nothing conld raise her, and two days after 
the poor woman died of exhaustion." 

It doea not always follow that because the mother is 
eick the child should be taken from the breast. It is 
only necessary in those afi'ections in which there is great 
depression of the yital powers, or in which there is dan- 
ger of communicating the disease to the child. In the 
city, where artificially-fed infants run great danger, ex- 
treme caution should be exercised in early weaning. 

Inflammation of either of the breasts necessitates the 
removal of the infant from the affected side and its 
restriction to the otjier. As the inflammation gets well 
end the milk reappears, the first of it should always be 
rejected, as it is apt to be thick and atiiugy, aftar which 
nursing may be resumed. 

RULES FOB NUBSDia 

The new-bom child should nuree about every second 
hour during the day, and not more than once or twice at 
night. Too much ardour may be displayed by the yoimg 
mother in the performance of her duties. Not knowing 
the fact that ua infant quite as frequently ciieaimia. being 
ove rfed as from want of nourishment, she is apt to giT© 
it the breast at every^cry, day and night. In thia man- 
ner her health is broken down and she is compelled, per- 
haps, to wean the child, which, with more prudence and 
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knowledge, she might have continued to nurse without 
deti'iranit to herself. It is particularly important thnt 
the child shall ncqiiire the bahit of not nuraing moi-o 
than once or twice at night Thia, with a little per- 
Heveranco, can readily be accomplished, no that the Iiours 
for rest at night, so much needed by the mother, may not 
be interfered with. Indeed, if the motlier does not enjny 
good health, it is better for lier not to nurse at all at 
night, but to have the child fed ouco or twice with a 
little cow's milk. For thia piirpoae, take the upper third 
of the milk which has stood for several hours, and dilute 
it with water, in the pi-oportion of one part of milk to- 
two of water. 

In those coses in which the milk of the mother habitu- 
ally disagi'eea with the infant, the attentiou of the doc- 
tor should at once be called to the circumstance. A 
microscopic examination will reveal to the intelligenti 
practitioner the cause of the difficulty, and suggest the 
remedy. 

It may be well here to mention — as, judging from the- 
practice of many nurses and mothers, it seenia to be »■ 
fact not generally known or attended to — that human' 
milk contains all that is required for the growth and 
repair of the various parts of the cliild's body. It. 
should therefore be the sole food of early infancy. 

IKFLUEMCE OP BIBT ON UOTHEB's MILK. 

Certain articles of food render the milk acid, and thu*- 
induce colicky pains and bowel complaint in the child. 
Such, therefore, as are found, in each individual case, to. 
produce indigestion and an acid stomach in the mother,. 
should be carefully avoided by her. 

Seleiition of the milk in the breasts alters the character. 
The loDger it U retained, the weaker and more watery it 
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An acquaiRtance witli thia &ct is of practical 
importance to every mother ; for it follows fi-om it that the 
milk ie richer the oftener it is i-emoved from the breaat, 
Thei-efore, if the digestion of the child is disordered by 
the milk being too rich, as sometimes Imppens, the re- 
medy ia to give it the breast leas frequently, by which 
not only is less taken, but the quality ia also rendered 
poorer. On the contrary, in those instances in vhich 
the child is badly nourished and the milk is insufficient 
in quantity, it ahoiUd be applied oftener, and the niilk 
thu-i rendered riciier. 

The milk which last flows is always the richest 
HenCep-when "two children are nurseij, 'tEe~BrsFl3 the 
worse served. 

DIPLUBNCE OF PItEOKAyfJY ON THE MILK. 

Menstruation is ordinarily absent, and pregnancy 
therefore impossible, during the whole course of nursing, 
at least during the first nine inmitli .s. Sometimes, how- 
ever, mothers become unwell at the expiration of the 
sixth or seventh month j in rare instances, within the first 
five or six weeks after confinement. When the monthly 
sickness makes its appearance, without any constitu- 
tional or local disturbance, it is not apt to interfere with 
the welfare of the infant. When, on the contrary, the 
discharge is profuse and attended with mnch pain, it may 
produce colic, vomiting, and diarrhoea in the nursling. 
The disturbance in the system of the child ordinarily 
resulting from pregnancy in the mother ia such that, as a 
rule, it should be at once weaned so soon as it is certain 
that pregnancy e.tists. The only esceptions to this rule 
ftro those cases in the city during the hot months in 
which it is imporaible either to procure a wet-nurse or to 
take the child to the country to be weaned. In cold 
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westlier, an infant Bhoiild certainly be weaned, if it hu 
fittained its fifth or loxth montli &nd the mother has be- 
come pregnant. 



We have spoken, in treating of mother^B marks, of the 

influence of the mother's mind upon, her iinbom off- 
Rpring. The influence of the maternal mind doea not 
cease with tile birth of the child. T he mot T""' i^itin'"" 
■l uring the whole j ieriod o f nursing powerfully to im - 
jireBs, throu^i_Jier!^iJi^tlie babe at her breaat. It m 
vreU-estaGlished that mental emotions are capable of 
changing the quantity and quality of the milk, and o£ 
Uiua rendering it hurtful and even dangerous to the 
infant. 

The Becretion of milk may be entirely stopped by the 
action of the nervous system. Fear, excited on account 
of the child which is sick or exposed to accident, will 
cheek the flow of milk, which will not return until the 
little one is i-eatored in safety to the mother's arms. 
Apprehension felt in i-egard to a drunken Iiuebaiid has 
been known to arreat the supply of this fluid. On the 
other hand, the secretion is often iingroented, as every 
mother knows, by the sigld of the child, nay, even by 
the tliong/it of him, causing a sudden rnah of blood to 
the breast known to nurses as the draitght. Indeed, a 
strong desire to furnish milk, together with the applica- 
tion of the cliild to the bi-eaat, has been elTectual in 
biingiiig about its secretion in young girls, old women, 
and even men. 

Sir Astley Cooper states that " those passions wbidi 
are generally sources of pieasuie, and which, when 
moderately indulged, are coudueive to health, will, when 
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carried to excess, alter and even entirely check the s&- 
cretion of milk." 

But the fact whicli it is most important to know is 
that nervoua agitation may so alter the quality of the 
milk as to make it poisonous A fretfnt temper, fits of 
anger, grief, anxiety of mind, fear and sudden terror, 
not only lessen the quantity of the milk but render it 
thin and lan healthful, inducing disturbances of the 
child's bowels, diarrhosa, griping, and fever. Intense 
mental emotion may even so alter the milk, as to cause 
tlie death of the child. A physician states, in the Lon- 
don Lancet, that having removed a small tumour from 
behind the ear of a mother, all went on well until she 
fell into a violent passion. The child being suckled soon 
afterwards, it died in convulsions. Professor Caqienter 
records in his Physiology two other fatal instances ; in 
one, the infant put to the breast immediately ufter the 
i-eeeipt of distressing news by the mother, died in her 
arms in the presence of the messenger of the ill-tidings; 
in the other, the infant was seized with convulsions on 
the right side and paralysis on the left, on suckling di- 
rectly after the mother had met with an sgitating occur- 
rence. Another case of similar chamcter may be men- 
tioned. A woman while nursing became violently ex- 
cited on account of a loss she had juat met with from a 
theft. She gave her child the breast while in an intense 
paaaion. The child first refused it, but subsequently 
nursed, when severe vomiting occurred. In the course 
of some hours the child took the other breaiit, was at- 
tacked at once with violent convulsions and died, in spite ' 
of all that could be done for it. 

The following cases are related by Professor Carpenter 
as occurring within hia own knowledge. They ai-e valuable 
aa a warning to nursing mothers to avoid all exciting or 
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depressing passionB. A motiier of several healthy chil- 
dren, of whom the youngest was a vigorous infant a few 
months old, heard of the death from convulsions of the 
infant child of an intimate friend, at a distance, whose 
family had incieased in the same manner as her own. 
The unfortunate circumstance made a strong ionprea- 
sion on her mind, and, being alone with her babe, sopa- 
mted fioiu tile rest of her family, ahe dwelt upon it 
more than she otherwise would have done. With her 
mind thus occupied, one morning shortly after nursing 
her infant, she laid it in its ci-odle, asleep and apparently 
in perfect health. Her attention was soon attracted to 
it by a noise. On going to the ci-adle she found it in a 
convulsion, which lasted only a few moments, and left it 
dead. In the other case, the mother had lost several 
children in early infancy, from fits. One infant alone 
survived the usually fatal period. While nursing him, 
one morning, she dwelt strongly upon the fear of losing 
him also, although he appeared to bo a very healthy 
child The child was tiunsferred to the arms of the 
nurse. Wliile the nurse was endeavouring ta cheer the 
mother hy calling her attention to the thriving appear- 
ance of her child, he was seized with a convulsion, and 
died almost instantly in her arms. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, a child should not be nureed by its mother, 
Dut by one who has I'eai-ed healthy children of her own 
<uid has a tranquil mind. 

An interesting illusti-ation of the powerful sedative 
iction of the mother's milk — changed in consequence 
of great menta,! distress — upon the impressible nervous 
system of the infant, is furnished by a (Jcrman physician. 
''A carpenter fell into a quai-rel with a soldier billeted 
in his liouse, and wm set upon by the latter with hia 
drawn awoi-d. The wife of the carpenter at first trembled 
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fi-om fear snd terror, and then suildenly threw herself 
furiously between the combatants, wrested the sword 
from the soldier's hand, broke it iu pieces, and tlirew it 
away. During the tumult, some neighboiu-s came in and 
Bcpaiuted the men. While in this state of atrong excite- 
ment, the mother took up her child from the ci-adte, 
where it lay playing and in the most perfect health, 
never having had a moment's illness. She gave it the 
bi-cust, and iu so doing sealed its fitCe. In a few- minutea 
the infant left off sucking;, became reatless, panted, and 
Hank dead upon its mother's bosom. The physician, who 
■was instantly called in, found the child lying in the 
cradle as if asleep, and with its features undisturbed, 
but all his resources were fi-uitless. It was ii'revocably 
gone." 

Professor William A. Hammond, of New York, men- 
tions, in a recent number of tlie Journal of Psychological 
Medicine, several instances, from bis own practice, of 
ulfections in the child caused by the mother's milk. " A 
■soldier'a wife, whilst nursing her child, was very much 
terrified by a sudden thunderstorm, during which the 
house where she was then quartered was struck by light- 
ning. The infant, which had always been in excellent 
health, was immediately attacked with vomiting and 
convulsions, from which it recovered with difficulty." 
" A lady, three weeks after deliveiy, was attacked with 
puerperal insanity. She nnreed her child but once after 
the accession of the diaeaae, and in two houra subse- 
quently it was affected with goHcral oonvulsions, from 
which it died during the night Previoua to this event 
it had been iu robust health." 

Again, Dr. Segtiin, of New York, relates in his work 
on Idiocy, a number of cases of lou of mind produced 
by the altered atate of the mother's milk. "Mrs. B 
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came out frmn a txiU-room, gave the breast to her oabv 
three nioothB nlJ ; he wita taken with spasms two honri 
after, and Hiace is a con6nned idiot and epileptic" 

" In a moment of great nuxietj Mrs. C. jumped into a 
onTiage with Ler suckling, a girl of fiileen months, sn 
&r veij intelligent and attractive. The child toot 
the breast only once in a joarney of twenty miles, but 
before anivin^ at destioation she vomited several times. 
with no iuterniptioa but that of atiipor, and after an 
aeutfl fever the little girl settled down into the condiLion 
of a cripple and idiot," 

The celebrated physician Boerhave mentions the mill.' 
of an angry nurse aa among the causes of epilepty. 

These facts show the imijortance of a placid mind and 
cheerful temper in the mother while nursing. 

POSITION OF THB MOTHER DURING KCBSDia 

The habit of nnrsing a chUd .littiag up in bed or half 
reclining upon a lounge is n wrong ona Such a positioa 
is injurious to the breasts, hurtful to the woman's figure, 
and apt to caiise backache. When in bed, the mother 
ought always to be recumbent while the child is at the 
breast, held upon the arm of the side ujion which she 
lies. When out of bed, she should sit upright while 
nui-sing. 

QCAsrmr op milk required by the isfant. 
The amount of milk fumi.'ihed every day by a healthy 
woman has been estimated at from a quart to a quart 
ftnd a halt An infaat one or two months of age takes 
about two wine-glassfula, or three ounces, every meal ; 
that is, — as it nurses eirery two hours, excepting when 
aaleep, — an average of a quart and quarter durinjr 
"When it attains the age of 
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tliree months, it thrives woll on five meals a Say, tho 
^ADtity taken at eacii meal then — the stomach being 
more capacious — amounting to about half a pint. A 
child above three months of age ordinarily requires u 
(juart and a half daily. 

A healthy mother ia fully capable of fumiahing this 
quantity of milk per dny, and of afTnrding the child all 
the nourialiment it needs until four or six months after 
birth. 

The qnautity of the mother'a milk varies according 
to many circiimiitances. It ia moat abundant and also 
most nutritious in nursing women between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty; least so, in thoao from thirty-five to 
forty. There is likewise a great difference in different 
women in this i-eapect 
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are well described by Professor J. Lewis Smith. " The 
best wet-nurses are usually robust, without being corpu- 
lent. Their appetite is good, and their breasts are dis- 
tended, from the number and large aize of the blood- 
vessels and milk ducts. Tliere ia but a moderate amount 
of fat around the gland, and tortuous veins are observed 
passing over it. Such nurses do not experience a feeling 
of exhaustion, and do not suffer from lactation. The nu- 
triment which they consume is equally expended on their 
own sustenance and the supply of milk. There are 
other good wet-nursea who Lave the physical condition 
described, but whose breaata are small. Still the infant 
continues to nui-se till it is aatiafied, and it thrivea. The 
milk is of good quality, and it appears to be secreted 
mainly during the time of suckling. Other mothers 
evidently decline in health during the time of nursing. 
They furnish milk of good quality and in abundance. 
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and their infants thtive, but it is st tlieir own exj^nae. 
Tliey themselvea aay, and with truth, that what they eat 
goes to milk. They become thinner and paler, are per- 
haps troubled with palpitation and are easily exhausted. 
They often find it neceasary to wean hefoi-e the end of 
the nsu&l period of lactation. There is another class 
whose health la habitually poor, but who furnish the 
usual quantity of milk without the exhaustion expe- 
rienced by the class just described. Tlie milk of these 
iromen is of poor quality. It is abundant but watery. 
Their infants are pallid, having soft and flabby fibre." 

OVEB-AGU NUANCE OP UlLE. 

An excessive amount of milk often distends the breasts 
of those women who are prone to have long and profuse 
monthly sicknesses. It is also apt to occur in those 
subject to bleeding piles. It may be produced by 
any excitement of the womb or ovaries, and by over- 
cursing. In these eases there is usually a constant 
oozing away and consequent loss of milk. The mother 
is troubled by this overflow, because it keeps her clothing 
wet, and the child suffers because of the unnutritioiis, 
watery character of the milk under such circumstances. 

This over-abundant supply may be moderated and the 
quality improved by diminishing tie quantity of drink, 
and by the use of preparations of iron. Fifteen drops 
«f the muriatic tincture of iron, taken three times a day 
in a little sweetened water, through a glass tube, will be 
useful. It will lessen the amount of the milk, and make 
it richer. So soon qb these objects are accomplished, 
the medicine sliould be discontinued, as if taken too 
long it may so much diminish the milk as to necessitate 
weaning. The application of a cloth, wrung out ia 
cold water, aronnd the nipples is also often of value. 
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It is to be removed so soon as it becomes warm, and !«- 

applied. In those cases in wliich the trouble seems to 
be not so much an over-supply as an inability to retain 
the millc, the administration of tunics addressed to the 
neiTons system, and the local use of astringents and of 
collodion around the nipples, will overcome the difficulty ; 
bnt these I'emedies can only be employed succcssf'uUy fay 
the physician. And to him alone should be intrusted 
the use of those medicines which directly diminish the 
amount of milk secreted withio tlie breasts. The ex- 
pedients we have mentioned are the only ones vrhich 
am be safely employed by the mother herself in this 
annoying affection. 

aCANTISTSB or UILK. 

Some mothers have habitually an insufficiency of 
tnilk. They are most numerous in large cities, and 
3ng working women, whose daily occupations require 
V. separation from the infant. Indigestion and the wont 
of a proper amount of nourishing food cause a dimina- 
,tion in the quantity of milk. So also do overfeeding 
and gormandizing. Age lessens the secretion of milk, 
as has been already mentioned. Tliose who first bear 
children late in life have less milk for thetn than those who 
begin earlier. In some cases want of milk in the breasts 
■seems to be due to its reabsorptiou. In such instances 
it may make its appearance at distant parts. Thus, a 
case has been recorded of the coughing up of milk fol- 
lowing sudden arrest of the secretion, and others in 
.which it presented itself as an exudation in the gmiaa. 

In the treatment of a Ecanty formation of milk, one 
of the best measures which can be resoited to is the 
frequent application of the child to the breast. In ad- 
.ilition, the ilow may be increoaod by milking the breasta 
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ky means of the tliumb and finger, Buction through a 
tobacco-pipe, or the breast-pump, or by the use of the 
puppy, or of another infaut. Friction of the breaats 
and forcible drawing U[)on the nipples will make them 
Bore, and so iiritate them aa to defeat the object in view, 
A. change of scene, &esh air, and out-door exercise, at- 
tention to personal cleanlinesa, and the improvement of 
the general liealth, all inci-ease the quantity and produce 
a faTourable effect upon the quality of the milk. A 
sojourn at the seaside often promotes an abundant se- 
cretion of milk. The diet should he regulated by the 
condition of the constitution. By those who are weak 
and pale, a hirge proportion of meat is required. On 
the conti-ary, those who are full-blooded and corpulent 
should restiict the amount of their animal food, and 
take more exercise in the open air. Oatmeal gruel 
enjoys a reputation for inci-easing the flow of milk. A 
bowl of it sometimes pi'odnces an immediate effect. The 
same is tiTie of cow's milk. Porter or ale once or twice 
a day, in those with reduced systems and impaired diges- 
tion and appetite, will be found useful. Anise, fennel, 
and carraway-seeds, given in soup, act sometimes as sti- 
mulants upon the secretion of milk. The application 
of a poultice made fi'om the pulverized leaves of thft 
castor-oil plant is a most efficient remedy when milk 
fails to make its appearance in the breast ii 
quantity after confinement. 
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As a rule, the secretion of milk is limited to one aer, 
uid in that is confined to a short period after childbirth. 
But there are many cases on record of the flowing of 
milk in women not recently mothers, in girU before the 
age of puberty, in aged women, and even in individuals of; 
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' the mrtle eex. In auch instances, the eecretion is induced 
by the comtiiiied infiueoce, acllug through the ncrvoui 
syat«ni, of a sti-ong deeire for its occurrence, of a fixed 
attention towai-ds the mammary glanda and of suction 
from the nipples. 

I TniTellera among savage nations report many ex- 

I »mples of auch unnatural nursing. Dr. Livingstone says 
he has fi'equently seen in Africa a [ [r^n(^plii |fl niij>l{]^l 
by a^,gr°"'^""i*^'""' Dr. Wm. A. Gillespie, of Virginia, 
records, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, the 
case of a widow, aged about sixty, whose daughter 
having died, leaving a child two months old, took the 

I <diild and tried to raise it by feeding. The child's bowels 

' became dei-anged, and being unable t« procure a nurse, 
-and her breasts being large and full, he advised her to 
apply the child, in hopes milk would come, She fol- 
lowed hifl advice pei-severingly, and, to her astonishment, 
a plentiful secretion of milk was the result, with which 
she nourished the child, which afterwards became strong 
and healthy. A similar instance, still more remarkable, 
is recorded of a woman at seventy years, who we^n^rsed 

I B gi'andchild twenty years after her last confinement. 

I Cases of nursing in the opposite extreme of life are 
-also well authenticated. The distinguished French phy- 
sician Baudelocque has related that of a deaf and dumb 
girl, eight years old, who, by the repeated application to 
her breast of a young infant, which her mother was suck' 
lisg, bad sufficient milk to nourish the child for a month, 
while the mother was unable to nurse it on account of 
Bore nipples. The little girl was shown to Uie Boyol 
Academy of Surgery on the 16th of February, 1783. 
The quantity of milk was suob, that by simply pressing 
itbe breast it waa made to flow out ia the presence of tba 
Academy, and, on the same day, at the house of Bauds' 
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Incquo, before a large class of pupils. Again, aa into- 
iiesting case is tnown of a young woman who, in conae- 
^neoce of tbe habit of applying the infant of her mistrea 
to her breast in order to quiet it, caused a free secretion 
of milk. In tlie Capo de Verde Islands, it is atatod 
that virgins, old ■woiaen, and even men, are frequently , 
employed as wet-nui'ses. Hnmboldt speiiks of a man, 
thirty-two years old, who gave the breast to hia child 
for five TOontha. Captain Franklin saw r similar case 
in the ai-ctic regiona. Professor Hall presented to bin 
class in Ealtimore a negr o, ^ty-five yenn old, who had 
been the wet-nurse of al l the chiiaren ot his miBtreaa, 

Instances of powers of prolonged rmrsmg lu mothers 
are not uncommon. Indeed, it is the habit among some 
nations to suckle children untU they are three or four 
years of age, even though another pregnancy may inter 
vene, so that immediately one child is succeeded at the 
breast by another. In those who have thus unnaturally 
excited the maramBry glands, an irrepressible flow Bome> 
times continues after the demand for it has ceased. Dr. 
Green published, some years ago, in the New York Jour- 
tuU of Jfedicine and Surgery, the case of a woman, ageii 
forty-seven, the mother of five children, who had had 
an abundant supply of milk for twenty-seven years pre- 
viously. A period of exactly four years and a half 
occurred between each birth ; and the children were 
permitted to take the breast until tlioy were running 
about at play. At the time when Dr. G. wrote, she had 
beon nine years a widow, and was obliged to have her 
breasts drawn daily, the secretion of milk being 80 
copious. When, therefore, it is desiiable, on account of 
the feebleness of the child, to protract the period of 
nursing, a wet-nurse should relieve the mother at the 
end of twelve or fifteen mouths. 
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From -what we have previously said of the influenc* 
of the nervous aystem over tlie quantity and quality of 
the milk, and the instances we have adduced of the 
dangev to the ;.nfant of all riotent passions — such as 
anger, teiTor, anxiety, and giief — on the part of th& 
niothei', it will be a]>pa!-ent that it is of the greatest 
moment, during the whole course of nursing, to maintain 
a tranquil etate of mind. Pleasing and peaceful emo- 
tions favour the normal secretion of milk, and gu far 
towards Necuring the health of the child. When strongly 
affected by any powerful feelings, mothers shonld not 
give the breast, but should wait untD they have calmedi 
down to their usual tenor of temper. A case is related 
■of a woman who was always excited by a highly electri- 
cal state of the atmoepherp, and particularly during 
stormy weather. If when thus influenced site nursed 
her child, he was sure to fall into convulsions, while if 
she delayed doing so until this nervous excitement hail 
passed, no unpleasant symptoms occurred. But we have 
already dwelt at length upon this suliject in apeakiug 
of the influence of the mind of tlie mother over the 
child at her breast, and need not, therefoi'e, recur to it. 
The food, while nureing, must be nutritious and varied, 
tiioagh simple and unstimulating, and should conshtt 
both of meat and regetahleit, soups, fish, fiesli, and fowl, 
uther in combination or succession. When the diges- 
tion requires stimulation and aid, a glass of mild ale 
twice a day will be useful. Wines, brandy, and whisky 
(hould not be taken without tho advice of a phyd- 
«an. Moderate exercise in the open ui- and regular 
iiabits are necessary. A defective or excessive diet, 
fatigue, loss of rest at night, and ivregulaiities and ex- 
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txma of sU kitiila, are onfaToarable to mother and clUd. 
TL« proper methods of combating & tendency to orer- 
abnntUnc« or to Bcaotiness of milk have be«n alluded 
to. Medicines, iinlesa prescribed by the medical atten- " 
daiit, should rarely or never be taken during this period, 
a» many of tfaem enter the mUk aad may t^as affect 
the child. 

BELATI01I3 OF HOSBAKD ASD WIFE DtTRISC St'a£I>(0. 

After a natural and healthy confinement, the nurae 
UBually remains with the mother for a period of four 
weeks. During the whole of this time the husband 
Bliould occi:py a sqiarate apartment^ and, according to 
some physicians, this separation should be protracted 
during the entire period of nursing. But this is unusual, 
and in most cases unnecessary. Only those women who 
ore warned by the recurrence of their monthly illneat 
tltat they are liable to another pr^;naiicy immediately, 
should insist on sucli an ascetic rule as this. 

Unquestionably the quality of the milk is much de- 
teriorated by a conception, and therefore, both in the 
interest of the mother and child, the husband should 
renounce his usual privileges at such times. 

Most women do not have their periodical illness, and 
consequently are not liable to a second |>regnancy, before 
seven months have elapsed after childbirth. There are, 
however, numerous exceptions to this rule, and it is im- 
possible to foretell who will and who will not be tha 
exception. 

Moreover, a» any excitement of the ]Kisstons alters, t» 
some extent, the secretion of the breasts, often to tha 
injury of the child, it is every way advisable that great 
.temperance be exercised in all cases in the marital relft- 
^ii»at tikaie ^ipcba. 
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The symptoms of over-nursing may be enumerated as 
foUowa : Aching pain in thti back ; often pain aci-osa the 
aboulders, and on the top of the head or forehead ; 
marked paleness of the face ; inahility to sleep ; fiight- 
ful dreams wlien sleep doea come ; great debility ; ex- 
treme depression of the spirits ; disorders of the sight, 
and mental disturbanceH, wliich take on the form <if 
melancholia, the delusions relating mostly to subjects 
of a i-ehgious character, to the etFect that the unpar- 
donable sin has been committed, and the like. Tlio 
headache is situated on the top of the head, and thia 
spot niuy noticed to be perceptibly Iiotter to tl»e touch 
than other parts of the head. These symptoms indicate 
that the process of nursing is making too great a di'ain 
upon the system. 

A woman in ordinary health will generally be able 
to suckle her child for twelve months without experi- 
encing aJiy bad effects. When the child is kept at the 
breast much beyond this time, most mothers render 
themselves liable to the injurious consequences we have 
mentioned. Some, indeed, cannot furnish the child all 
the nourishment it aeeda longer than three or four months 
■witliout detriment to themselves. In. such cases, by 
feeding the child two or three times a day, the mother 
may be relieved of the burden of its entire support, and 
may thus be enabled to continue nursing. The proper 
food for infants, under these circumstances, will be 
shortly mentioned. The prostrating efiects of nursing 
upon the body and mind of the mother are in some 
though comparatively rare instances, bo marked a^ to 
render it altogether improper from the commencement 

The treatment of the condition of system described as 
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reaoltiiig from over-niiniiDg b, if it annot V mnediei] 
by partiaHj fe«duig the infant snil the use of tomes, to 
remora tLe ebild from the breast aluigetita, U)d eitiier 
pmcan » wet-nnrsr for it or wean it. The wet-nnise is 
gKAtiy to be pnt/med, and the preference is tbe stronger 
the jonnger tbe child. We have already alladed to Uie 
great difficolty of rearing children from birth by the 
hand. Bat after the infant bas attained the oge of 
several months, the danger of artificial feeding is mach 
lessened, prorided that the weaning does not take place 
during hot weatber. This brings us to the conuderation 
of the regimen of the mother who cnnnot ntu^e her own 
child, of the roles ftr the selection of a wet-nnrse, of 
the directions for bringing np by hand, and of the proper 
method of weaning. These Eubjects we will now take- 
up in the order mentioned. 

DIKECTIOHS FOB llOTHESS wao CAKSOT KUIISZ THEIR 
0W» CHILDDEN. 

There aie many reasons why a mother should, if pos- 
nble nnrso her own child. "One of the principal is," 
says the diatingniahed Dr. Tilt, of London, " that ai 
nurcing, ^nerally ap eak iny. pre venta^c mception n p t g ^ 
the tenth month , m) it prevents the ruin of the mother's 
Oorretttiifion by the too rapid biinging forth of childi-en, 
and, wo might even add, prevents a deterioration of thi^ 
race, by the imperfect bringing up of thin too-faat-got 
family." 

The same author appropriately adds, " Bnt while 
advocuting maternal nui'sing, we must not forget that, 
woman is not now the Eve of a primeval world ; that 
human nnture, wherever it is now met, in bmbtirous. 
tribes or in civiiined communilies, ia frequently so dete- 
riorated, BO dtaeascd or prone to diseate, that, by nursing,. 
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a mother may Bometimes undermine hor owd fnul con- 
stitution for the sake of giviog an imperfect snatenance, 
and pei'hapa a poisonous heiitage, to her babe." 

Some mothers cannot nurse, however anxiously they 
may wish to do so. They are shut out from this charm- 
ing and tender eswerience in the life of a woman. The 
milk that comes is not snflicieat, and quickly disappears. 
Because of the influence of the mind of the mother over 
the child at her breast, to which wo have before called 
attention, women who are very hysterical and nej-vouK, 
subject to violent perturbations of the mind, should not, 
particularly if thei-e be any family tendency to insanity, 
expose the child to the mischievous effects latent in 
their milk. So, also, the presence of certain diseases 
forbids wet-nursing. Thus, it is ordinarily prohibited by 
consumption, scrofula, skin affections of long .stnnding, 
and cancer. In consumption, all eSbrta to suckle are 
frequently equally fatal to the mother and child. Even 
a strong hereditary predisposition to this disease may 
render it advisable, in the opinion of tlie medical atten- 
dant, — who should always be consulted in such a cnae, — 
to counteract the family taint by giving the milk of the 
healthiest nurse that can be procured. The condition 
of the nipples and of the breast may not permit of 
nursing. We have pointed out how best to guard 
gainst such an occuvrence, in treating of the oare of 
the nipples during pregnancy. 

She who is to be debarred from nnraing her own I 
child should take caro that it is not allowed to approach 
her breasts, as sometimes the mental ami physical ex- I 
citement caused by such an approach is of an injurious / 
and lasting character. ' 

Ordinarily, if this direction be followed out, the mother 
will have little trouble in regard to herself. Under such 
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circumstances the chief danger is to the cbUd. Henc« 
the importauoe of kuowing 

HOW TO SELBOr A WKMICHSX. 

^e choomg of a wet-aaree is a matter of great 
moment and responsibility. She should not be over 
thii-ty years of age, and ehould, if possible, be one who 
has previously suckled and had charge of children. 
Her own infant should be under the age of six months, 
for when above that age the milk sometimes disagrees 
■with her new-bom charge. One who liaa had several 
children should be preferred, because her milk ia richer 
than after the first confinement. 

The doctor should always examine carefully into the 
condition of the nurse's health and into the quality and 
quantity of her milk. Various diseases and taints of 
the system are so hidden, whOe yet communicable to tie 
child, that the knowledge and skill of a. professional ex- 
pert are required for their detection and the protection 
of the nursling. In testing the quality of the milk, the 
experienced physician allows a little to rest on hia linger 
nail, and by its examination readily decides as to its 
richness and fitness to nourish the little applicant for 
food. It is not necessary that the breasts should be 
large, aa those of moderate sixe often furnish a sufficient 
amount of milk. But it ia important that tJie nipples 
should be well developed. Those wet-nurses should be 
preferred in whom large blood-vessels are seen promi- 
nently passing, in blue lines, over the surface of the 
breasts. The possession of a vigorous, healthful iufant 
ii a good recommendation for a nurse, but care should 



li a good recommendation for a nurse, but care should 1 

be taken to ascertain that it Ik her own, as nurses have 1 

kbeen known to borrow fur sueh an oouasion, and so obtain J 

credit not justly their dot. J 
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The moral and mental as well as physical character- 
istics should be considered. Temperance and cleanli- 
ness are indispensalile in a wet-nurse, and the want of 
either ahould be an imperative reason for rejection. 
Equnnimity of temper, cheerfulness, and an open, frank, 
affectionate disposition are, of course, greatly to be 
desired. 

If tlie nurse becomes " iinwell," shall the child be 
taken from her ) Should the monthly sickness reappear 
early, and both nurse and cliild be in good health, suck- 
ling may be continued. But when the return happens 
about the ninth or tenth month, the child should be 
weaned or the nurse changed. There is no physiological 
reason for preventing the nurse from living matri- 
monially, but if pregnancy occurs, the child should be 
taken from her. 

The same ntles that we have laid down for the mother 
for the care of her health while nursing, are of course 
applicable to the hired wet-nurae, and should be insisted 
upon and enforced. 

Changing a nurse. — When it becomes neccssaiy to 
change a nurse, for any of the reasons above-mentioned, 
it may be done without injury to the child. For feai" 
of the effect of the unwelcome tidings iipon the mind of 
the nurse, and the possible iniluence upon the milk, she 
should not be informed of the projected change until a 
successor bae been secured to take her place at once. In 
choosing the second narso, the same preoautiona should 
be had as in the selection of the first. 

BBINOINQ UP BY BAHD. 

We have already alluded to the great danger to the 
child, particularly in a city, that is artificially fed from 
birtlL But as there are many mothers who are unable. 
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on account of the expense, to have a wet-riurse for tho' 
child they cannot suckle themselves, we will give euch 
directions in regard to the diet as are best calculated to 
lessien the risk invaiiahly incurred under such circnui- 
stances. 

The child's food should be of the best qntdity, and 
prepared with the most scrupulous atteotion to cleanli- 
ness. The milk of tho cow is preferable to that of the 
ass or of the goat, the former of which it is difficult to 
procure, and the latter having a disagreeable odour. For 
a child under three months of age, cows' milk should be 
used as the only food. It should be fresh, and if possible 
from one cow. When of tho ordinary richness, it is to 
be diluted with an eijual quantity of water or thin barley- 
water. If, however, the fi rst milk ing can be obtained, 
which is tao^Qjiaieiy, and hears a closer resemblance in 
its chemical compositicm to human milk, but little dila- 
tion will be required. If green and acrid stools maks 
their appearance, accompanied by emaciation and vomit- 
ing, the milk must be more diluted and given less ft«- 
I quently. If the symptoms of indigestion do not yield, 
f milk containing an excess of cream should be used. To 
J pracuro it, allow freah milk to stand for two or three 
' iiours, and remove the upper third, to which add two or 
three parts of warm water or barley-water, after having 
dissolved in it a. little sugar of milk. Should this food 
also disagree, any of the preparations we are about to 
mention may be prepared ajid tried. 

Professor Falkland recommends the following method 
of praparing milk for infants, as a^ording a product 
more nearly like the natural secretion : — " One-third of 
a pint of pure milk Is allowed to stand until the cream 
has risen. The latter is removed, and to the blue milk 
thus obtained, about a square inch of rennet is to be 
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added, and the milk-vessel placed in wai-m water. In 
ubout five minutes the curd will h&ve sepamted, and the 
lennet, which may again be repeatedly nsed, being re- ]> 

moved, the whey is carefully poured off, and iinme- 
iliately heated to boiling, to prevent it becoming sour 
A further quantity of curd separatea, and must be re- 
moved by straining thi-ough calico. In one-quai-ter of a 
pint of this hot whey three-eighths of an ounce of mUk 
sugar are to be disaolved ; and this solution, along with 
the cream removed from the one-tiiii'd of a pint of milk, 
must be added to balf a pint of new milk. This will con* 
stitute the food for an inlknt from five to eight months 
old for twelve hours ; or move correctly speaking, it 
will be one-half of tie quantity required for twenty-four 
boui-s. It is absolutely necessary that a fresh quantity 
should be prepared every twelve hours ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that the strictest cleanliness in all the 
vessels used is indispensable." 

Dr. J. Forayth Meiga directs the following article of 
diet as one which he has found to agree better with the 
digestive system of the infant than any other kind of food : 
— " A scruple of gelatine (or a piece two inches square 
of the flat cake in which it is sold) is soaked for a short 
time in cold water, and then boiled in half a pint of 
■water, until it dissolves — about ten or fifteen minutes. 
To this is added, with constant stirring, and Just at the 
termination of the boiling, the milk and aiTOwroot, the 
latter being previous mixed into a paste with a little 
cold water. After the addition of the nulk and arrowroot, 
and just before the removal from the fire., the cream is 
poured in, and a moderate quantity of loaf sugar added. 
The proportions of milk, cream, and arrowroot must 
depend on the age and digestive powers of the child. 
For a healthy in&nt, within the month, I usually direct 
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from three to four ounces of milk, half an otmce to an 
ounce of cream, and a tea-apoonful of arrowroot to talf 
a pint of water. For older children the quantity of milk 
and cream should be gradually increased to a half of 
two-thirds milk and from one to two ounces of cream. 
I seldom increase the quantity of gelatine or arrowroot." 

The egg is a valuable article of food for infanta and 
3'oung children, especially in conditiona of debility. It 
ehottld be given nearly raw, and is beat prepared by 
placing it in boiling water for two minutes. It is then 
easily digested. 

Beef-tea, prepared in the manner described on page 
197, is highly nutntious and useful as a food for infanta ,; 
if it produces a laxative effect, it should be discontinued. 
When the child sliows signs of weakneaa or of a scrofu- 
lous condition, its nutrition will be improved by min- 
gling with its food a small piece of butter or mutton suet. 

During the first four or tive months, the food should 
be thin, and taken through a teat, thus preventing tha 
stuffing of the infant. 

On attaining the age of twelve or fifteen months, 
infanta are usually able to digest ordinary wholesome 
solid food, neatly and well cooked, when mashed or cut 
into fine pieces. 

An article of food employed for the diaiThcea of 
infants is prepared as follows : — " A pound of dry wheat 
Hour, of the best quality, is packed snugly in a bag an^ 
boiled three or four hours. When it is taken from the 
bag it is hard, I'esembling a piece of chalk, with the ex- 
ception of the exterior, which is wet, and should be re- 
moved. The Hour gi-ated from the mass should be uaedl 
the same as arrowroot or rice." 

Infants nourished by prepax-ed food thrive well enougt 
during cool weather ; but during the warm months of 
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the year they are exceedingly liable to bowel-ooinplftint, 
of which it is said one half of the spoon-fed infants of 
Kew York city die each summer season. Hence tlia 
importance of taking them into the country, and keep- 
ing them there until the return of cool weather Ic-aseus 
the danger of city life. 



This should take place when the child is about twelve 
months of age, sometimes a few m uti earlier, oftener 
a few later. If the moth 1 ealth b good and her 
milk abundant, it may be d f re 1 until tl e canine teeth 
appear— between the fifte nth nd tw ntieth mouth. 
The child will then have sil t n te th with which it can 
properly maaticate soft sol d f d 

TiTiie oftlie year far. — The infant should not be taken 
from the breast during or immediately preceding v?atm 
weatlier. If the mother, either on account of sickness 
or failure in her breast- milk, is obliged during the 
summer to give up nursing, she should at once procure a 
wet-nurse. If she cannot, the child must be seat into 
the country. To wean an infant in the city in Lot 
weather is to expose it to almost certain death. 

Proper ■met/iod. — The process of weaning should be a 
very slow one. No definite day should be fixed for it. 
Little by tittle, from week to week, the amount of spoon* 
food is to be increased and the nursing lessened, — being 
first given up at night. The breust should never be 
suddenly denied to a child unaccustomed to artificial 
food, but be displaced by degrees, by the bottle and the 
spoon. This giudual change will neither fret the child 
nor annoy the mother, as sudden weaning always does. 

The infant may b^in to be accustomed to artificial 
load at the age of four months. At first, only dilute 
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cow's milk should be given it occasionally between the 
times of nursiDg. la a tumbler one-third full of water, 
dissolve a tea-apoonful of sugar of milk ; axld to tha 
sweetened water an equal quantity of fi«Bh cow's milk ; 
then, if the cldld's stools are at all green, mix with this 
two tea-apoonfuls of lime-water. Instead of pure water, 
barley-water, made in the usual way, and boiled to the 
consistency of milk, may be employed in this prepaiation, 
being added, while Btill warm, to an equal amount of 
milk. Or, toast-water may be substituted as a diluter 
of the milk. Cow's milk should not be boiled if it can 

J be preserved in any otlier way. As the infant advances 
in months, some solid food may be allowed. After six 
months, pap, made with stale bi'ead and crackers, is 
proper, once or twice a day. Beef-tea, made according 
to the recipe we have given, and chiclcen, Iamb, or mut- 
ton broth may now also be occasionally taken. As the 
quantity of milk diminishes towards the close of the first 
year, the spoon-food may be resoited to more fre- 
quently to supply the want. Solid food py ^ht n ot ijt ha . 
given before the child is a year old. 

The breasts tisually cause little trouble when the 
weaning is performed in the gradual manner which has 
been recommended. The mother should during this 
time drink as little as possible, refrain from stimulating 
food, and take occasionally a. little cream of tartar, citrate 
of magnesia, or a seidletz powder. If the breasts con- 
tinue to fill with milk, t/tey sfiould not be drawn. The 
" drying up of the mUk" may be facilitated by ggfllly 
rubbing the breasts several times a day with camphor- 
ated oil, made by dissolving over the fire, in a saucer of 



sweet oil, as much camphor as it will take 
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made firom the marshmallow has also been recommended 
3 purpose. 



DEATHS IN INFANCY. 



XEE CARE OF INFAKCT. 

Bf infancy we meau that portion of the life of &ib 
child between biith and the completion of teething, 
aboat two and a half years. The care of this period 
of human life is entmsted^ to the mother. It forms an 
important era in the physical life of woman. Its 
' discussion is therefore germain to our subject. la 
order that the young mother may fully iippveciate the 
responsibilities of her position, she should know some- 
tliing of the liahility of infanta to sickness and death. 

Out of one thousand children bom, one hundred and 
fifty die within the first year, and one hundred and 
thirteen during the next four years. Tlius, two hun- 
dred and sixty -three, or more titan one-fourth, die 
Wftf- i?r; iiftir" "P'r birth. Between the ages of five 
and ten, thirty-five die. During the next five years, 
eighteen more are recoi-ded on th* death list Hence, 
at fifteenjeara of age only six hundred and eighty-five 
re main out of the one thousand born. WKHI th^Bo 
figures are considered, and the additional fact that ont 
of those who survive very many boar permanent marks 
of imperfect nourish meat, or of actual disease, the 
consequence of maladies contracted in early life, the 
importance of our present inquiry, the care of infancy, 
Tvill be apparent to all mothers. 

The younger the infant the greater the danger of 

death. O g^tetilh of all children born, die-^mUJtin tlie 

I Jirat vumOi aj^^fiirth, and' four times aa many as 

during the s econd mgjidL ~^ 

The mortality is much larger in cities than in the 

I ^untry. In Dublin, during 18G7, veiy nearly ono- 

V ^ird of all the persons who died were under five years 
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of age. In the same year, forty-three per cent, of those 
who died in the eight priooipal towns of Scotland were 
children below the age of five. In Philadelphia, daring 
the same year, forty-five per cent, of all the deaths 
were of children under five yeai-s of age. In New York 
city fifty-three per cent, of the total number of deaths 
occur under the age of five years, anil twenty-six per 
cent, under the age of one year. ''~ " 

The danger of death lessens as the period of puberty 
approaches. Yet, even in the last years of childhood, 
there is greater liability to diaense and a larger pro- 
poitionate loss of life tlian during youth or middle 
age. 

What are the causes of this startling mortality of 
infant life? Why does one child out of ten die in the 
fii-st month, and only three out of four live to be five 
yeara old 1 And what are the raeaus of prevention t 

Some of the causes which are active in producing 
this mortality among the little ones cannot be succesd- 
fully opposed after birth. Such, for instance, are im- 
perfect and vicious developm ents of internal organs, 
existing when TrafnT These malformations often re- 
suIFtrom inflaiEniation while in the womb, excited by 
some taint of the mother's blood, or by some agitation 
of her nervous system. Means of prevention in those 
oases are therefore to be directed to the mother, in the 
manner indicated in treating of pregnancy. But other 
causes of death begin to act only after birth, and are 
to a greater or less extent avoidable. These ai-e laj^y 
ti-aceable to ignorance, negligence, and vice. 

One cause of death to which infants are peculiaj^ 
liable, and which alone is said to have destroyed fbr^ 
thousand children in Eugland between the years 1686 
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*Mid 1799, ia being . ocw^gin by t he parents, For this 
m, Bome physicians caution the~~ifiSther i^ainst 
having the infunt in bed with her whiJe she sleeps. 

The frightful waste of life caused by biiuging chil- 
dren up by hand has been mentioned, and the import- 
ance of avoiding it when possible. 

The natural feebleness of the system of infants is 
the reason why they auccumb so ea^y to any malady. 
Deaths from any given disease are more numevous 
among infants than children, and among children than 
adults. Hence the importance of timely corrective 
measures in infantile affections; hence, also, the need 
that mothers should know and practise the means best 
adapted to preserve the Uealth of their frail charges. 
, These means we shall proceed to give in detail, com- 

ftnencing with 

THE OLOTHIHG OF INPABTS AND TOCMQ CHILDREN. 

. A fertile cause of disease and death is to he found 
in the negligence or ignorance displayed in regai-d to 
the dress of children. And it ia not the poorly attired, 
but in many oases the feahionably robed cliild which 
suffers the most. To parental vanity can he traced 
the catarrh on the chest or the inflammatioQ of the 
bowels which has resulted in death. Most raotheta 
appear to be ignorant of the fact that children are ex- 
ceedingly susceptible to the influence of cold. The 
returas of the Begistrar-Qeueral of England show that 
■ very cold week always greatly increases the mortality 
(rf the very young. While adults carefully prot«ct 
themselves against every change of the weather, and 
against carrents of air, children, who most need such 
protection, are too often neglected. 
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The wannth of the infant's body is best aecured hy 
that of the nnrse and by warm clothing. It is more 
effectnally and healthfully provided for in this manner 
than by confining the child to a warm atmoapher 
Young children should never bo dressed ddcolletfi — 
in low necks and short sleeves. That fashion is 
dangerous one which leaves tho neck, shoulders, and 
arms uncovered. To this irrational custom may be 
traced a vast amount of the suSering, and many of the 
deaths of early life ; doubtless, also, in many cases it 
lays the foundation of eonanniption, which manife 
itself a little later. But, it in said, the child will be 
" iiai'dened " by having ita chest and limbs thus exposed. 
The surest and safest way to harden the child is to ao 
care for it that it shall pass tbrongh its first months 
and years of life without any ailment. Every mother 
ehould eee to it that her charge is so clothed that 
every part of the body is effectually protected ftom 
dampness and cold. She can then best secure for it a 
hardened constitution by carrying it daily into the 
annlight of the open air. 

The material of the clothing should be such as will 
imite Hghtnesii with warmth. Flannel and calico are 
therefore to be preferred. At first, as the akin of tho 
child is very delicate, a shirt of fine linen may be intep- 
posed between it and the flannel. But, after the first 
few months, the gentle friction of fine soft flannel next 
the skin is desirable, as it stimulates the cii-culation of 
the blood on the surface of the body, and pron»teB 
health. Flannel under- clothing should be continued 
all the year; during the summer months a very light 
texture being used. When the dress of the child la 
ahortened cai'e maat be taken that the feet are veil 
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covered with soft stockings of cotton or woollen 
(wbich ia winter should extend up above the knees), 
and with light leather nhoes. 

The night-dregi, at least during cold weather, ia best 
made of flannel, thin or thick according to the climate. 
It has been recom mended that aftev tbo child ia some- 
what advanced the nigh t-c lot lies be constructed in the 
form of night-pants, so that it may not be exposed if 
the bedclothing be thrown off. Every 811:1018 of dress 
worn during the day ought to be removed at night. 

The rule in rogai-d to the quantity of elothing is 
tbat it should be in sulUcient amount to preserve due 
warmth. It must thercfovo be regulated hy the Kenson 
of the year and the state of the weather. We have 
mentioned the fatal practice of leaving bare at all sea- 
sons of tlio year the tipper part of the cheat and ai'ms 
of the little one, while the rest of the body is waimly 
clad. "We can scarcely speak too emphatically nor too 
often of the danger to which the mother thus exposes 
that life which it 13 her duty to wisely and safely con-i 
duct through the period of dependent infancj' and 
ebildhood. It ia of course possible for the child to be 
too closely enveloped, and the skin thus rendered 
highly susceptible to the impresaiona of cold. The 
prevalent error, however, at the present time, ia in the 
direction of too scanty clothing. 

Tlie viake of the dress should be loose and easy, bo 
to permit of the free movement of all portions of 

e body ; it should be cut higjL-ia-*be- nsck, and with 
deeves to the ^rj^ts ; ita construction should be simple, 
that it may be quickly put off and on; and th« 
frateningB employed should be tapes, not pins. 
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Many advantages attach to the dnily nse of the bath 

ff>r infanta. It securea deanlineas. It strengthens 
ihe ncrvouB system. It preserves from colds and 

We have already endeavoured to impress upon the 
mind of the i-eader the great susceptibility to cold 
wliich exists in early life. On this account the vater 
for the bath slionld be -warm (96" or 98") for the first 
few weeks of infancy, especially during the winter 
season. Gradually the temperature may be reduced to 
that of the apartment, never to actual coldness. It ia 
as fooliah and hazardous to attempt to " harden " infanta 
by plunging them into cold water, as it is by carrying 
them with uncovered necks, chests, and limbs into the 
keen and damp air. Knowledge of these facts would 
bring safety to many children who now suffer because 
of the dangerous iguoi-ance of mothers in regard to tho 
niBceptibility of the infant organization. 

An infant should be immersed in its tub every ■ 
morning. Besides the regular morning bath, it is oft^i 
(advisable to put the child for a few minutes in tepid 
water in tJie evening. This will quiet the nervoaa 
iystem and induce sleep. The bath should not be too- 
'jong a one, for fear of exciting perspiration ; nor, for 

I ihe same reason, should the water be too warm. If 
tiie child be of a delicate constitution, the evening batb- 

I will bo especially useful, and can be made more bo by- 
tiie addition of two tablespoonfuls of salt to the water- 
seoeasary for the bath. 

The time immediately after nursing or feeding is not 
proper for bathing. An hour or two after a meal should 



be allowed to eliipae, Ifeither should a bntli ever be 
given in a cold room. Even in a wavm atmosphere, 
cai-e should be taken, both after anil during the ablu- 
tion, that the wet akin of the infant be nut exposed to 
the air. Its body should be completely immersed; it 
sliould not be held up out of the water, nor, if it be 
old enough, allowed to stand or sit in the tub. It IB 
well also to have a warm blanket in which to recoiTa 
the child as it comes dripping from the hath. It 
Khould he wrapped up in this for a few minutes to ah- 
Bfirb a part of the moisture. Then a portion of the 
body should be uncovered at a time, and dried before 
exposing tho rest. 

Drj/ing the H/dn. — For this purpose a piece of soft 
flannel will be found serviceable. By gently rubbing 
the surface of the body with it the skin will be warmed 
and stimulated, and the resulting glow will be as agree- 
able to the child as is that in the adult which follows 
the Turkish bath. The actual grooming of the human 
body ia veiy useful to improve the health of scrofulous 
children. 

At first from three to five minutes will be a suffi- 
ciently long immereion. In a little while, however, 
this peiicd may be lengthened, all the precautions, 
mentioned against injurious exposure being observed. 

The lukewarm daily bath, taken either in the morn- 
ing or evening, ought to be continued until at least tho 
age of four years. If, after the fourth or fifth year, 
ablutions of the entire body be resorted to only every 
second or third day, the practice should be commenced 
■ of sponging the chest every morning with cold, or al- 
ternately widi cold and hot water, followed by brisk 
Mictions. 
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Soap is to lie used but sparingly in the bath of 
young childi'en. It muHt bo of the blandest and purest 
quality. Various eruptions are caused by the employ- 
ment of impure soajM, and even by the excessive ap- 
plioition of the best kind. 

In illustration of the importance of our present 
subject, we may slate that Dr. Hufeland, to whose ad- 
mirable work on the art of prolonging life we have- 
before alluded, laya down, as one of the means whicU 
lengthen life, the care of the akin. He dwells upon 
the benefit of jiaying such attention to it from infancy 
that it may be kept in a lively, aetive, and useful con- 
dition. 

The power of the bath to ward off disease in child- 
hood is not appreciated by parents. Properly managed, 
it soothes but never increases any internal irritntion 
which may exist, and often does away with the neces- 
sity of resoiling to the administration of drugs. If 
due attention were paid to the condition of the skin ia 
early life, many of the most common ailments of child- 
hood would be averted. The daily employment of tho- 
bath, aud scrupulous attention to cleanliness of th» 
person and clothing, would mateiially lessen the de~ 
miuid both for pui*gative medicines and for soothing; 
eyrui>s. 

One word more in regard to the washing of the- 
infant. The mother herself, if she be in health, should 
always perform this office, and not entrust it to the- 
child's nurse. FJutaroh awards liigh praise to Gato^ 
the censor, for his invariable custom of being present 
when his child was washed. £very mother, at least,. 
would do well to follow the example of this old Ro- 
man. It will give her the opportunity to detect many 
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indpient affections which would for a long while escape 

her attention if she saw the child only when dressed. 
The mother will also take paina to engage the mind of 
the little one and render the bath a source of amuse 

After the fourth or fifth year two or three hatha a 
week during the colder seasons of the year, will Iw 
sufficient to keep the Hlcin clean and properly active. 
During the summer, however, a daily bath is of gte-.it 
advantage to children, and ought not to be neglected. 

Swimming is very useful and very invigorating to 
the health of both sexes. It is desirable that children 
be taught this art. 

The importance of the culture of the ikia to the well- 
being of infancy and childhood, cannot be brought ton 
prominently to the notice of all mothers. We have 
therefore endeavoured to g^ve some useful hints in re- 
gard both to the pi'eserration of its cleanliness and to 
the prevention by means of garments and warming, of 
its exposure to too great changes of temperature. 

By proper attention to the skin, in the manner 
pointed out, many of the eruptions with which children 
are afflicted might be prevented. The apixyirance of 
these the mother ought to regard as a great calamity, 
for they are often difficult of cure and render the child 

I object of disgust. She ought also to look upon 
them as thij mischievous consequences of the neglect 
of tliose lawn of health which it is her duty to learn 
and observe. 

THE FOOD or arAtna axo obildrbs. 

The diw of children is frequently improper either in 

regard to quantity, quality, or variety. In 186T, ft 
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committee, of which Professor Austin Flint, Jr., was 
chairman, was ap])ointed ia Kew York city to reviae 
the " Dietary Tahle of the Children's Nurseries on 
Randall's iHland." In. the report rendered, attention 
was forcibly called to the fact that in childhood " the 
demands of the system for nourishment are in exctfsa 
of the waste, the extra quantity being required for 
gi-owth arid development. If t!ie proper quantity and 
variety of food be not provided, full development can- 
not take place, and the children grow up, if they sur- 
vive, into young men and vromeu, incapable of the 
ordinary amount of labour, and liable to diseases of 
various kinds. This is frequently illustrated in the 
liigher walks of life, particularly in females, for many 
suffer tlirougb life ftoiu improper diet in boarding 
bchools, due to fake and artificial notions of delicacy oi.- 
refinement. After a certain period of improper and 
deficient diet in children, the appetite becomes per- 
manently impaii'ed, and tlie syi^tem ia rendered incapa~ 
lile of appi-opviating the amount of matter necessary to 
proper development and growth," 

Charlotte Bront6 Las drawn, in Jane Eyre, a graphic 
and physiologically true picture of the effects upon 
young girls of long-continued inaufficiency of food. 
Let mothers bear in mind that proper food cannot be 
too abundantly eaten by children, and that the greatest 
danger to which they are exposed arises from defective 
nutrition. We would again urge the value of a large 
amount of milk in the dietajy of young people. Tbp 
disordera of the bowels, which are not uncommon in 
infancy and childhood, are due t* errors in diet by 
^which improper food is supplied, and not to an excess 
,of -simple and proper nourishment. _ ~ , 
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We have already given Mme directions for tlie pre- 
paration of infant's food in treatiDg of " bringing \ip 
by hand." In addition to the various substitutes for 
the mother's milk there mentioned, we wish to note 
that known as Liehi^g eovp. This great chemist thus 
describes the method of uakir.g it. 

" Half an ounce of wheat flour, half an ounce of malt 
meal, and seven and a half gr^iins of bicuvbonate of 
potaaaa, are weighed off. Tliey are first mixed bv 
themselves, then with the addition of one ouiice nf 
water, and lastly of five ounces of milk. This mixtniv 
is then heated upon a slow tire, being constantly stirred' 
until it begins to get thick. At this period, the vessel 
is removed from the fire, and the mixture is stirred for 
five minutes, is again heated and again removed when 
it gets thick, and lastly, it is heated till it boils. The 
soitp is purified from bran by passing it through a fine 
aieve (a piece of fine lineu), and now it is i'(;ady for 
use," 

Barley-ma lt can be obtained at any brewery. Fii-at, 
it is separated from the imputities, and then ground in 
an ordinary coffeL'-niill to a coarse meal. Care should 
be taken to get the common fresh wheat-flour, not llio 
finest, because the foriuer is richest in starch. 

In practice, the troublesome weighing of the mate- 
rials may be dispensed with, as a lieaped tables poonful 
of wheat-flour weighs pretty nearly half an ounce, and 
a like tablespoonful of malt laeal, not quite as heaped, 
weiglis also half an ounce. The bicarbonate of potassa 
can be obtained from the druggist put up iu powders 
of seven and a half grains each ready for use. The 
amount of water and of milk prescribed can be attained 
with sufficient accuracy by means of the tablespoon i 
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two tableBpoonfuls will give the qnantity of vater (one 
ounce), and ten tableBpoonfuls, the qafintity of milk 
(five ounces). These directions will enable any sensi- 
ble mother to nuike the {ireparation without difficulty. 
The soup tastes tolerably sweet, and, when diluted widi 
water, may be given to -very young infanta. 

Although, the method of prepariog Liebig's soup ia 
a somewhat tedious one, yet aa it is a combination bo 
highly recommended by physicians of the lai^eat expe- 
rience for having visibly saved the life of many wasting 
children, it deserves a trial in all cases in which tha 
ordinary kinds of food disagree. 

On page 231 are recorded the directions given by 
Dr. J. Forsyth Meigs, for an article of diet, consisting 
of gelatine and arrowroot, which he prefers to all other 
kinds of artificial infant food. Another method of pre- 
paring a, useful arrowroot mixture is as follows ; — 

Flace a teaspoonful of ari'owroot in a porcelain 
vessel with as nmch cold water as will make it into a 
fine dough. Then add a cupful of boiling milk or of 
beef tea, stir the mixture a little and allow it to boil 
for a few minutes until the whole acquires the consist- 
ency of a fine light jelly. 

The manner in, which nutriment ia administered to 
infants is not immaterial. The custom of feeding them 
from a small spoon or from a cup with a snout is objec- 
tionable. The usfl^of a. sucking-bottle most neariy imi- 
tates the way in which nature designed the nursling 
to obtain its nourishment. By the act of sucking the 
muscles of th^ face .are. exercised in an equal maimer^ 
and the saliTa is mixed with the food to an extent 
which ia riot possible if any other mode of feeding b« 
resorted to. The bottle may be provided with mouth- 
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jiieoeq of gfilJ, silver, tin, ivory, bone, a prepared cow'a 
teat, a, piece of wasiied cIiumDta leather, or a fev folds 
Tif fioe soft linen. Children drink very readily out of 
tlie perfomted nibbev nipples, which are now bo pcijmlar 
for this purpose. They are made to fit over the mouth 
of any bottle, and are especially to be recommended on 
iiccoiint of their cleanlinesa. The bottle should never 
be refilled until both it and the rubber cap have been 
thoroughly cleansed in hot water. A. white glass bot- 
tle only should be employed, in order that any want of 
cleanliness may readily be detected. It should be re- 
collected that milk very quickly sours when kept in 
this way in. a warm room ; it is therefore better always 
ipty the bottle and fill it afresh each time it is 
given to the child, rather than to wait until its con- 
tents are exhausted before replenishing it 

We have hitherto been treating mainly of the diet 
proper for the first year of lifa In the second year 
children may be permitted to have soft finely-cut meat 
Fresh ripe fnut in season ordinarily agrees excellently 
"well. But boiled green vegetables and husk fruits^re 
verj^apt to cauBeTndigestion ^d diarrhcea. Fruit for 
childi-en'slioilld be freedlrom the seeds and skins, which 
indigestible and often do harm. 

Lb an exam]ile of a diet suitable for a child two 
years of age we append the following : In the morn- 
ings, between six and seven o'clock in summer, or be- 
tween seven and eight in winter, milk-gruel ; between / 

B and ten o'clock, a piece of wheat bread with a 

f little butter on it. At twelve o'clock, well-prepai-ed 
: chicken, lamb, mutton, or oyster broth, or 
. a little gravy, or in place of the meat a 
meal-broth prepared with ^gs, but with very little fat 
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green vegotflbles to be allowed very rarely, and Id very 
Bunall quantities. At tliia Doon meal a mealy, well- 
ma3be<l potatoe ia unobjecti unable ; bo, also, ia rice pod- 
ding, for a obnnge. In tbe afternoon, between tbreo 
and fo\ir, bread and milk, witb the addition in aummei* 
of fresli ripe fruit. In. the evening at seven, bread and 
milk. 

It will be observed that tbia dietetio table calls for 
five meala a day. Should the child eat ao frequently! 
We answer, yes. But the meals aboiild be at regular 
intervals, A child, in order to replace the waste of tba 
eysteni and to furnish over and above sufficient mat«- 
riiil to build up the growing body, requires a much 
liii^er proportionate amount of food than an adult. It 
iviao requires its food at shorter intervals. By obaerv, 
ing the hours for meala stated above, regidarity, which, 
is of so much jmpoi-tance to tbe health of the digestive 
organs, will be secured. If a. young cliild be allowed 
only the three ordinary meals of the family, it will 
crave for something between times, and too often have 
its craving met with a piece of cake or other improper 
food. Its appetite for dinner or supper will iu thia 
manner be desti'oyed, and the stomach and the general 
health HufTer. 

After the third or fourth year children are able to 
eat all kinds of vegetables. They may theu very ap- 
propriately be allowed to eat at tbe table with the 
family. It is only necessary to refuse them very salt, 
sour, and highly spiced victuals. Of all others they 
may partake in moderation. Neither wine nor any- 
malt liquor should bo ^ven them. Tea and coffee are 
also unnecessary. They should have a regular luncheou. 
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I betweon the meals 'which are fartlipst apart, Tliia 
must be at a regular hour, and consist of bread and 
butter with milk or water. 

Pains should be takea to see that childi-en do not 
. fidl into tlie Labit of etiting rapidly. Too often this 
pernicious habit, so destructive to healtliy digestion, is 
raed in enrly life and becomes the aouree of that' 
dysjiepsid which is the bane of so many lives. Food 
that is gulped down enters the stomach nnmaaticateil 
and unmixed with the seci-ttinns of the mouth. A dog 
may bolt his food without injury, but a, human being 
cannot. 

A child should be taught to eat everything that ia- 

wholesome, and not be puriuitted to become finical or 

ikiitidious in its apjietite. It ought not, however, to 

I be forced to eat any particular article for which it is. 

f found that there is an invincible dislike. Variety of 

liet is good for a chitd after the second or thii'd year. 

The Fosilioii of t/ie Child when Fed.~-A.-a infant, no 

matter bow young, should not receive its mcalaj Jien 

■^^iug. Its head should always be raised in the nurse'ai^ 

I arm, it it be too young to support it itself. The practica 

oS jolting and dandling the infant after eating is a wi-ong- 

!. Rest of the body should be secured by placing 

I the child on a bed or holding it on the mother's knee 

a half hour or so. Observe the inclination which 

I all animals show for repose Bud sleep after a full repast, 

ind respect the same inclination in the infant. 

In our remarks upon bathing we pointed out th» 

impoiinooe of the mother herself performing for her 

' ohild this office. So, again, in coimection with chil-' 

, dren's food, we mnst notice the necessity of the mother 

ng always present at their meals, in order that they 
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may be taught to take thera quietly, with cleanlinesB 
and witliout hurry. Such advice is not needed by the 
poor nor by women of moderate fortune, who, ordina- 
rily, coiiatantly have their cbildi-en under their eyes. 
But affluence brings with it many occiipatiouB which 
are frequently deemed of more moment than ^reaiding 
over a child's dinner. 

CONCERNING SLEEP IN KAKI.Y LIFE. 

There is a natui"al desire for much sleep duiing in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth, and there is reason for 
its free indulgence. Infants pass the gi'eater portion 
of both day and night in sleep. Children up to the 
age of six years i-equire, as a role, twelve hours of re- 
pose at night, besides an hour or more in the middle 
of the day. About the sixth year the noon nap may 
be discontinued, but the night sleep ought not to be 
abridged before the tenth year, and then only to a 
moderate extent until the age of puberty. From this 
time the period of slumber may be gratlually reduced 
to nine or ten hours. No further diminution should 
be attempted until the completion of growth, when an- 
other hour or two may be taken away, leaving about 
eight hours of daily sleep as the proper amoont during 
middle life. 

It is wrong, therefore, to wake a child in the mam- 
ing. It should be allowed to sleep as long as it will, ' 
which will be until the wants of the system are satis-' 
fied, if it be not aroused by noise or light. 

When, after a few months, the infant ia awake a dod- 
aiderable portion of the day, it should be brought into 
the habit of taking its second sleep near the middle of 
the day, say from eleven to one o'clock, and again, from 



rout three o'clock. It should 

not be permitted a nap later thaa this in the afternoon, 
ae it would he \erj apt to cause a, disturbed night 
Although some physiciana recommend thut the eleep 
during the day be discontinued after the infant has 
attained the &ge of fifteen months, the wisdom of such 
advice may well be doubted, Aa soon aa the child be- 
gins to walk, not only ate its movements very constant 
and active, but ite mind is busily employed and its 
nervous system excited. It therefore thrives better if 
its day be divided into two by sleep for an hour or 

Should the infant sleep alone J We have mentioned 
4he danger of being overlain to which it is exposed 
vhen in bed with its mother or nurse. On the other 
I iand, it must be remembered that an infant keeps 
varm with difGoulty even when well covered, and that 
■contact with the mother's body ia the best way of se- 
eiiring its own warmth. Hence, during the first months 
the child had better be allowed to sleeji with its mother. 
How then can the risk of being suffocated, which is no 
imaginary one, be lessened ? The following rules are 
those given by an English physician of reputation to 
prevent an infant from being accidentally overlain :-~- 

"Let the baby while asleep have plenty of room la 
ttie bed. Do not allow him to be too near, or, if this 
I li6 unavoidable from the small size of the bed, lethia 
L &ce be tnmed to the opposite side. Let him lie fairly, 
I ^ther on his side or on his back. Bo careful to asoer- 
i toin that his month be not covered with the bedclothes. 
I Do not smother his face with clothes, as a plentiful 
I JRipply of pure air is as necessaiy aa when he is awake. 
(Sever let htm lie low in the bed. Let there be no pil- 
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low near the one hia head is resting on, lest be roll tof 
it and bury hU head in it. Remember a young child; 
has neither the atrengtli nor the sense to get out oft 
danger; And, if he unfortunately either turn on his lace, 
or bury his head in a pillow that ia near, the chance 
are that he will be suffocated, mote especially as these-. 
ucoidents uaunlly occur at night, when the mother ori 
the nurse is t'lut aslee]). Never intrust him at night to> 
u young, giddy, and tlioughtleHs servant. A foolish) 
mother sometimes goes to aleeji while allowing he 
ohild to continue Bucking. The unconscious babe, aflcr^ 
a time, loses the nipple and buries his head in the bed^ 
clothes. She awakes in the morning, findiug to her- 
horror a corpse by her aide 1 A mother ought, thera-h 
fore, never to go to bleep until her child has ceased- 
sucking." 

When a couple of months have elapsed, the child, i£ 
a healthy one, may sleep alone. What the child sleepSi 
in is not a matter of great moment, provided it hai! 
sufficiency of clothing, and he not exposed to currents of 
air. A largo clothes basket will serve all the purposes 
of a crib. The mistake is often made of burying th» 
child under too heavy a mass of bedclothes in a wamt 
rooiu when asleep. And this inconsistency is committed 
by the veiy mothers who scantily clad the child during 
the day in order to inure it to the cold. The great 
transition from its wrappings by night to those by day 
is injurious to the health and comfort of the infant. 

"In arranging night coverings, the soft featli er-bed 
ia very often estimated aa nothing ; or, in other words, 
the same provision of blankets in considered indispensa* 
ble, whether we lie upon a hard mattress or immersed 
down. The mother, looking only to the ooyering b 
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over the chil<I, forgets those oa wbicli it lies, altliongh, 
ia reality, the latter m&y be the warmer of the two. 
An infant deposited in u dowoy bed has a.t least two- 
thirds of its body in contact with the feathers, and 
may thus be perspiring at every pore, when from its 
Iiaviog only a aingle covering thrown over it the mother 
may imagine it to he enjoying the restorative influence 
of agreeable slumber. In hot weather, much mischief 
might be done by an oversight of tliis kind." 

It is of course essential to the health and comfort of 
the infant, that ita bed and bedclothing be kept per- 
fectly dry and sweet. They should frequently be taken 
out and exposed to the air. 

A child should be acenHtnmed early to sleep in a 
darkened room. Plutarch praises the women of Spartu, 
io^among otter tilings, teaching their children not to 
be afraid in the dark. He says they "were ao careful 
and expert, that without swadilling-banda, their chil- 
dren were all straight and well-pi-oportioned ; and they 
brought them up not to be afraid in the dark, or of 
being alone, and never indulged them in ciying, fret- 
fulness, and ill-humour; upon which account Kpaitan 
nursea were often bought by people of other coun- 
tries," 

Position in Sleeping. — It has long been a popular 
opinion that the position of our bodies at night, with 
reference to the cardinal points of the compass, has 
Eome influence on the health. This belief lius recently 
been corroborated by some observations made by a 
prominent physician, Henry Kennedy, A,B., M.B. In 
an essay on the "Acute Atfectiona of Childi'en," pub- 
■ lished in the Dublin Quarterly Jountat of Mtdical 
■- Scietice, he states that for several years he has put io 
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fbrce in lua practice a plan of treatment by means of 
' the position of the patient, and often witb. very marked 
resaltR. He asserts that in order to iiiHure the soand- 
est Bl eep the bead aboiild lie >■" th" ""r1 ,[i 
this idea may at first sight appear, it has 
than might be Bupposed. There are known to be greak 
electrical currents always couTHing in one direction, 
around the globe. In the mind of Dr. K. there if 
doubt that our nervous systems are in some mysterious 
■way connected with this universal agent, as it amy be 
called, electricity. He relates several cases of acuts 
diseoses in children in which, by altering the poaitJ on 
of the body so that the patient should lie from aortk 
to south, insteaiT of from east to west, quiet sleep 
L^ugBiL This plan of invoking sleep is often euccesv 
ful, but not always so, for all are not equally suscepti- 
ble. It applie!< likewise to adults. It is not so striking 
iu its effects on the poorer as on the richer clasaea o{ 
society. This is what might be expected, for it caniuA 
be doubted that the nervous system in the middle bjH 
upper ranks is always in a much more sensitive statei 
than with their poorer brethren. It is worth noting 
that even in healthy peraons sleep will often be a 
or of a broken kind from the cause of which we are 
si>eaking. It is very common to hear people saying 
they can never sleep in a strange bed. Although many 
causes may conspire to this, Dr. Kennedy cannot doubfc 
that amongst these ought to be placed the one to vhiclt 
■we are now drawing attention. 



This operation, to which every infant should hm 
■ubjected, ia one of great practical importance. Tfav 
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rkttenipt lias been made of late to shake the pnblie 

p fcith ID its efficacy, and to revive the old fahulotia 

f stories and fooliah notions as to the productioii of 

L3 affections of the blood and skin in tim manner. 

1 At the same time, the increasing frequency and viru- 

I lence of small-pox in this country are becoming only to«> 

I .evident, We therefore consider it our duty, in treat- 

the mntei'nal management of infikncj, to lay 

f Hme stress upon the necessity for vaccination as a 

I jn«Bervative of life and health. If observation and 

Pexperience ever taught anything, they have tanght the- 

I proteciive power of this operation agiiinat the most 

I lontlisome and one of the most fatal diseases that ever 

fflicted the human race. And that mother who is 

Hreless and indifferent in this matter neglects for her 

ihildren a means of preventing disfigurement and 

UTJng life, compared with which all other means are 

scarcely worthy of mention. 

In order to appreciate the value of vaccination it is 
only necessary to consider what small-pox was before 
ite discovery — to look at that disease through the 
eyes of our fathers and grandfathers. Until the close 
of the last century it was the most terrible of all the 
ministers of death. It filled the churchyards witli 
corpses. When Jenner publisbeil his great discovery, 
about seventy years ago, the annu^il death-rate ' 
from small-pox in England was estimated at three 
thousand in the million of population. In other 
couTitties of Europe the rate reached as high as four 
thousand in the million. And these fatal cases muafc 
be multiplied by five or six to give the entire number 
of persons annually attacked by the disease. It spai«d 
Otdther higii nor loir. Macaulay informs uh that Mary, 
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the Tife of Willicim III., fell a victim to it. Those in 
whotn the disease did not prove fatal, carried about witlt 
them the hideous traces of its malignity, for it " turned 
the babe into a changeling at which the mother sliud- ' 
dered," and made " the eyes and cheeks of the betrothed 
maiden objects of hon-or to the lover." Few escaped 
being attacked by this fell disease. Nearly one-tenth 
cf all the persons who died in London duiiag the laft 
century died of this one cause. Children were pecu- 
liarly its victims. In some of the gi'eat cities of 
England moi-e than one-third of all the deaths amouf 
children under ten years of age aixiee from amall-po^^ 
Two-thirds of all the applicants for relief at the H09-' 
pital for the Indigent Blind had lost their sight 
Bmall-poK, The number of hopelessly deafened 
crippled joints, and broken-down constitutions from tfaft 
same cause cannot be accurately computed, but WM 
eei-tainly veiy large, Vacdnaiion. is all f/iat mow 
etandt betmten- us and all these iuii-rors of tin last cen~ 
tary. To the mothers in the land is entrusted the care' 
of this only barrier against their retui'ix. 

Is the strength of this barrier dnubted ? Its efBcaoj 
is readily proved. In England, during the twelve yeari 
(1854 — 1865) in which vaccination has been to a certain^ 
extent compuhory, the average annual rate of deat^ 

' by small-pox lias been two hundred and two in 
million of population, Conti-ast this with the am 

■death-rate of three thouaand to the million, which 

■ the average of thirty yeara previous to the introdufl- 

■ tion of vaecination. John Simon, medical officer sf 
Her Majesty's Privy Oouncil, one of the best statisti- 

' ci&ns in England, has collected a formidable airay af 
1 figore^ ''to doubt which would be te Hy in Uie fiMie ift' 
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(he miiltiplicatioii bible." Fiom his monntain. height 
_ of BtatisticB, Mr. Simon Bays : " Wheresoever vacoina- 
tinn falls into neglect, emall-pox tencia to become again 
llie same frightful pestilence it was in the days before 
Jenner's discovery, and wherever it ia uuiversaliy and 
pi-operly performed, small-pox tends to be of as little 
effect oa any extinct epidemic of the Middle Ages." 

Are other diseases ever produced by vaccination ? 
The popular belief would answer this question in the 
iitlirmative. All affections of the skin and swellings 
of the glands noticed in children soon aftet- vaccination, 
are attributed by parents in many cases to this opera- 
tion. They forget that such diseases are met with 
constantly in infancy and childhood, as often among 
tlie unvaccinated as the vaccinated. Observation does 
not show that they occur with greater frequency among 
the vacciaated. An English ]>hyBician has been at the 
trouble to examine and record a thoaaand cases of skin 
disease in children ; he found no evidence whatever 
that vaccination disposes the constitution to such af- 
fections. It has been stated with apparent justness, 
that parental complaints of this kind frequently arise 
from their unwiliingneas to believe there is anything 
wrong in their oSapring. Hence, when other diseases 
follow, vaccination gets blamed for what is really and 
truly due to other causes. So far from doing any harm 
to the system, it has been obaerved in those countries 
where vaccination has been most thoroughly practised, 
that leaving amall-pos out of the question, there have 
been fewer deaths from other maladies. This is espe- 
cially true of two of the most important clauses of dis- 
eases, namely, scrofulous affections and low fever. Por 
this reason some medical statisticians have attributed 
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to Taccination aa indirect protKctivo influence against 
thoMi disorders. 

At what ag« should the child be Tuecinated t If 
the health permit, the operation should always be [ler- 
formed in very early iufancy. The chief siifierera from 
small-pojc are young children. Ooc-fourth of all who . 
die fi'oin this fatal disease in Euglund are children 
under tha age of one year. In Scotland, where until 
recently vuccimtion has been much more neglected 
than in Englniiil, the propoi-tion even amounted to 
nearly one-third ; and of these one-fonrth were under 
the age of thi-ee months. The great risk, particularly 
in lai'ge towns where small-pox ia seldom absent, of de- 
laying vaccination is obvious. City children, if hearty, 
should be vaccinated when a month or six weeks old. 
Barely or never ought it to be delayed beyond two or 
three months. This early period of life is also partico- 
larly suitiible to vaccination, because the accouijianyiug 
fever will then be over before the disturbing influenci> 
of teething begins. 

Revaceination. — If the first vaccination be found im- 
perfect in chai-acter, that is, if it has not properly 
" taken," the operation should be i-ejieuted at the earli- 
est o]»portunity. It has been recommended in all cases, 
to perform a second varciuntion, not later than the- 
sixth or eighth ye.ir. If smali-jrox be prevailing, it is. 
proper to vacoinato all who have not been vaccinated 
within three or four years. In any event, revaceina- 
tion at or after the period of puberty ia of extreme 
importance. It will give additional security even to 
those whose original vaccination was ])erfect. In some- 
cases, the susce[)tibi!ity to small-pox is not wholly ex— 
hansted by ona vaccination. I^' imuch as it is desira- 
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Ue for every one to escape this disease even in ita most 
modified form, re vaccination should always be per- 
fonned aa it affords a very sure and reliable means of 
such escape. After auccesaful re vaccination, small'pox 
even in its mildest shape ia rarely met with. In girls 
especially, in whom the changes which occur at puberty 
are most marked, revaccination should be performed 
about the age of fourteen. 

AIR AND VEKTILATION. 

Freah air is necessary for the robust development of 
infancy and childhood. Infanta born in the summer 
season should be carried out daily when tlie weather 
is pleasant, from the second or third day after birth. 
Those bom in the winter should be kept in the house 
for two or three montLs before being introduced to the 
enter world on some sunny noonday. Older children 
can scarcely pass too much time in the open air. 

A change in the dress must, of course, be made be- 
fore exposing the child to the out-door air. The head 
ahould be covered, and the chest and limbs well pro- 
tected from the cold. 

As a rule, a child ought to be carried out, or per- 
mitted, when old enough, to walk out at least once 
every pleasant day during the year. The time of the 
day is to be varied with the season. In the winter, 
the middle of the day is to be chosen ; in summer, 
early portion of the forenoon, a few houre after 

Childi-en show very quickly, even when in ill-health, 

the beui^Geial results of a ride or walk. It quiets the 

irritability, to whicli they are liable, more effectually 

I than any other procedure. For a, delicate child, or 
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one recovering from sickneBa, fresh 8ir_ 
are the beat tonics which can be administered. A. 
fretful, peevish child will soon learn to look forward to 
its daily jaunt on the street or road, and will be 
quieted by it for the rest of the day. 

At all times of the year regard must be had to tha 
state of the weather. The i nfant ought nev ^ *^ \^ 
talrgp tint oiT_a^ wet ^ay. Exposure to a damp atmo- 
sphere is one of the most powerful canaea of catarrh on 
the chest and inflammation of the lungs to which 
young children are so subject. A 'yry ^''g'' '"^Tifl^ i 
even though the day be bright and dry, is i njurious to 
a young infant^^as it has been known to sua| >en^ ^ijf] 
^fSithing for a tijng.T which accident might, if not at 
once observed, bring about a fatal result 

Besides fresh air, light is au indispensable requisite 
to the health of children. Nothing can compensate 
for the absence of its beneficial effects. It ia to be 
remembered, however, that during the first week or two 
the eyes of the new-bom babe are not strong enough 
to bear the full glare of light. Tbn firrit nicht linjn nf 
I ts exi st ence jhould be spent in a half-darken ed roo m. 
Gradually the apartment may be brightened, until 
finally, after about two weeks, the young eyes become 
entirely accustomed to the light, and may be e^tposed 
to it without injury. A neglect of this precaution, is 
one of the most common causes of the bad inflamma- 
tion of the eyea so frequently met with among young 
infants. After the sight has become quite strrmgr-a 
bright room will strengthen the eyes, not we&I(fn 
thenl, fof light is the natural sUmulant of the eye, aa 
exercise is of the muscles, or food of the stomach. 
Scroiiilous diseases are the heritage of those childreD 
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who are deprived of a plentiful snpply of pure air and 
light, A distinguished English writer upon the laws 
of health ascribes to the careful avoidaace of the salu- 
tary influence of air and light by so many yo\ing girls, 
who are fearful of walking out while the sun is power- 
ful, much of their sickly appearance, the losa of con- 
sistency of their bones, and their being able to afford 
but a deformed temple to the immortal soul. 

Humboldt states that during a. five years' residence 
in South America, he never saw any national deform- 
ity amongst the men or women belonging to the Carif, 
'Muyscaa, Indian, Mexican, or Peruvian races. If pa- 
rents in our own country were to accustom their daugh- 
ters from an early age to daily esercise in the open air 
and sunlight, there would be fewer weak backs requir- 
ing the support of apparatus from the surreal instru- 
ment maker, and less pallor in lips and cheeks, to be 
remedied by iron from the shop of the apothecary. 



Tlie first exercise which a child obtains is had, of 
course, in its nurse's arras. Are there any directions 
Ai he noticed in regard to the manjier of cwrry- 
i infant J Dr. Eberle gives the following useful 
advice upon this subject : " The spine and its muscles 
seldom acquire sufficient strength and firmness before 
id of the third month, to enable the child to sttp- 
port its body in an upright position, without inoonve- 
or risk of injury. Until tliis power is manifestly 
'acquired, the infant should not be carried or suffered 
to sit with its body erect, without supporting it in 
'Buch a manner as to lighten the pressure made on the 
'vpiDe, and aid it in maintaining the upri|:ht posture 
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of its head and trunk ; therefore at first (a few days 
after birth), the in&at should be taken from ita cradle 
or bed two or three times daily and laid on its back 
upon e. pillow, ajid carried gently about the chumber. 
After the third or fourth week, the child may be car- 
ried in a reclining posture on the arms of a careful 
nurse, in aiich a manner as to afford entire support 
both to body and head. This may be done by reclining 
the infant upon the forearm, the hand embracing the 
upper and posterior part of the thigliB, whilst its body 
and head are supported by resting against the breast 
and arm of the nurse. When held in this way, it may 
be gently moved from side to side, or up and down, 
while it is carefully carried through a well- ventilated 

After the child is three mouths old, it will probably 
have become strong enough to maintain itaelf in a 
sitting position. It may then be earned about in this 
upright posture, with the spine and head carefully sup- 
ported by the nurse, which aid ought cot to be with- 
drawQ until the age of six or seven months. 

" In lifting young children," as has been well 
observed by Dr. Barlow, " the nurse should be very 
careful never to lay hold of them by the arms, as is 
sometimes thoughtlessly done ; but always to place 
the hands, one on each side of the chest, immediately 
below the armpite. In iuikncy the sockets of the joints 
are bo shallow and the bones bo feebly bound down 
and connected with eaeh other, that dislocation and 
even fracture of the collar-bone may easily be produced 
by neglecting this rule. For the same reason, it is a 
bad custom to support a child by one or even by botJi 
anus, when he makes Ms first attempt to walk. The 
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ffrajid aim which the cliilii has ia view, ia tr> preserve 
its equilibrimn. If he is partially Bupi>orte<i liy one 
iirm, the body inclines to one side, and the attitude is 
I'endered most niifavouwible to the preservation of his 
iiiitutal balance ; and, consequently, the moment the 
support is in the least relaxed, the cliild falls over and 
is caught up with a jerk. Even when held by both 
arms the attitude Is unnatural and unfavourable to the 
speedy attainment of the object. To assist the child, 
■we ought to place one hand on each side of the chest 
in such a way as to give the slighteat possible support, 
and to be ready instantly to give more if he lose his 
balance. When this plan ia followed, all the attitudes 
and efforts of the child are in a natural direction ; and 
success is attained not only sooner but more gracefully 
tliiin by any ill-judged supp or'j gi ■■'''" *" """ "i'^*' 

" There is one very common mode of exercising in- 
fants, which, we think, deserves particular notice — we 
mean the practice of hoisting or i-aising them aloft in 
the air. This practice is of such venerable antiquity, 
d so universal, that it would be vain to impugn it. 

' The pleasure, too, which most children evince under it 
seems to show that it cannot l<e so objectionable as 
a cursory observer would be disposed to consider it. 
Still, there are hazards which ought not to be over- 
looked. The risk of accident is one of some amount ; 
children have slipped from the hands, and sustained 
'aerious injury. Some people are so energetic as to 
throw u]t children and catch tLom in descending. This 
lasliuess there can be no hesitation in reprobating ; for, 
however confident the person may be of not missing 
Ms hold, there must ever be risks of injury from the 

I -concussion suffered in the descent, and even from the 
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firmness of the gi'asp necessaiy for 
maintaining the hold. The motion of 
has a direct tendency to i nduce ver 
the liability of the infant bi-am to co 
consequenceB is considered, when thi 
hydroc ephalus in infants is borne 
■which impels blood to the brain will not be regavdod 
as wholly inaignificnnt. There is one more ohjectiou 
■which seems not to have attracted attention. The 
hold talteii of a child in the act of hoisting him is by 
the hand gi'aspiag the cheat. The tingei's and thumb 
placed on each aide of the breast-bouc compress the 
ribs, and any one with the hand so |ihvced will at oncfr 
perceive that if the pressure were strong and the re- 
sistance from the elasticity of the ribs weak, the impres- 
sion on the chest i-esulting would corresjiond exactly 
with the deformity n amed chicken-breast. That any 
foree is ever used, capaoie of inducing speedily such a. 
change, is in the highest degree improbable ; but that 
reiterated pressure of this kind, however alight, would, 
in a weakly child, have power to impress and distort 
the chest, few, we imagine, will doubt. 

Whe n two or thre ^ n|fiTU.liq <j\,f^^ the infant may be 
placed on a soft mattress upon the floor or on ■the 
caipet. He can then toss his limbs about withont 
danger, and develop the powers of hia muscular 
system. 

"The beat mode of teaching a child how to walk,*' 
says Dr. Bull, " i s to let it teach it^g lf, and this it will 
do readily enough! it will lirst Icam to crawl; thia 
exercises every muscle in the body, does not fatigue 
the child, throws no weight upon the bones, but im- 
parta vigour and strength, and is thus highly useful. 
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After a while, having the power, it will wish to do more ; 
it will endeavour to lift itself wpon its feet by the aid of 
a diaiv, and though it fail again and agaia in its 
attemptH, it will still persevere until it accomplish it. 
By this it learns, first, to raise itself from the floor j 
and secondly, to stand, but not without kecjuug hold 
of the oliject on which it has seized. Next it will 
'balance itself without holding, and will pi'oudly and 
laughingly show that it can stand alone. Feaiful, 
however, as yet of moving its limbs without support, 
it will seize a chair or anything else near it, when it 
will dare to advance aa far as the limits of its support 
yrill permit. This little adventure will be repeated 
day after day with increased exultation ; when, after 
numerous trials, lie will feel confident of his power to 
lalance himself, and he will run nlone. Now time is 
required for this gradual self-teaching, during which 
the muscles and bones become strengthened ; and 
trhea at last called upon to sustain the weight of the 
Twdy, are fully capable of doing so." 

It is not merely want of strength which prevents an 
infant firom walking at first. The natural shape of the 
legs renders it impos.'dble. The leet are turned ifl "BD 
tliat the inner sides look upwards. When placed upon 
its feet, therefore, the soles will not rest upon the 
ground. In a short time, the position of the feet 
changes, and they become fitted for the purposes of 
support and locomotion. When he begins to walk, 
the child should have shoes with tolerably broad soles, i 
■which ought to be at least half an inch longer than the / 
foot. / 

The first efforta of the little one to support and pro- ' 
pel itself are to be care&Ily watched, but not unne- 
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cessarily interfered with, neither fiiglitened by ex- 
presBioiis of fear nor rendered timid lij too frequent 
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The first seven years of life slionld be one graad 
holiday for all sports and amusements which will bring 
into pUy the muscles and divert, at the samo time, the 
mind. Time cannot be more usefully employed than 
in thus laying the foundation of liealth, iipon wliich 
alone can rest the physical, mental, and moi'al well- 
being of after life. 

TEFTHINO. 

The period at wliich the teeth first make their ap- 
pearance is not a fixed one. It vanea cooaiderably 
even within the limita of perfect health. It may be 
said, as a rule, that the babe begins to cut his teeth 
at the age of six or seven months. Quite frequently, 
however, the first teeth appear as eai-ly as the fourth 
month, or are delayed until the eighth. In some in- 
stances children come into the world with their teetli 
already cut. This is said to have been the cose with 
Louis XIV. and with Mirabeau. King Richard the 
Third is^Ttmrther example. Shiikspeajo makes the 
Duke of York refer to this circumstance in these 

" Many, they Bay my uncle grew eo fast. 
That he could ^uaw > crust at two hours old ; 
'Twas full tno ymni ere I cauld get n tooth." 

It does not follow that children, whose teeth show 
themselves early, will have therefore a quicker general 
devdopnient. Such cases are merely instances of 
irregularity in the time of dentition, and carry with 
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^em no particular significance. Irregularities in re- 
I fprd to the order in wliich tlie teeth are cut are eleo 
I ttd frequent occurrenca 

"While therefore it cannot be maintained that nil 
I liealthy children cut their teeth in a certain regular 
[ order and time, yet it is certain that thoBe children 
I who follow the general nile, which prevails in this 
espect, suffer leaat from the difficulties and effects of 
1 dentition. As all mothers desire to know at what time 
v^ey maj eiipect the teeth, we will state tile rule of 
l.tbeir development in the great majority of caaea. 

The lower teeth generally precede those of the upper 
I, Jaw by two to three months. 

The twenty milk teeth usually appear in the five fiil- 
B.^wiug groups : — 

First. Between the f ourth an i j ei f ;htlf months of life 

he two lower middle front teeth appear almost simul- 

I taneouslj. Then a~pauBe of from three to nine weeks 

I eighth and tenth months of 
iJifethe five upper fi-ont teeth appeal-, following shortly 
J ,npon each other, the two central preceding the two on 
BjSach aide of them. Another pause of from six to 
B^welve weeks succeeds. 

Third. Between the twelfth and sixteenth months of 
E life, six teeth appear nearly at once. They are first 
I ithe two front grinding teeth in the upper jaw, leaving 
l» space between them and the front teeth which before 
|4l|>]ioared ; next, the two lower front teeth situated one 
f Jim ea^'h side of the central ones, which were the first 
Wto appear; and, lastly, the two front grinders of the 
■ lower jaw. A pause until the eighteenth month noir 
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Fourth. Between tie eighteenth and twenty-fourtfc 
months of life the canine teeth cut through (the upper 
ones are called eye teeth). Again a pause until the 
thirtieth month. 

Fifth. Between the thirtieth and thirty-aixth months, 
the second four grinders finally make their appearance. * 

This concludes the first teething. The child has noi* 
twenty milk teeth. 

We have mentioned that children are sometimeft 
bom with teeth. It is also tnie that sometimes they 
necer acquire any. Instances are on record of adults 
■who have never cut any teeth. Dentition 1 
known to take place very late in life. A case is i 
lated, on excellent authority, of an old lady aged 
eighty-five, who cut several teeth after attaining thd 
age. 

APPEAftAN'CE or THE FEBUAIfENT TEETH. 

Between the fifth and sixth years of life the s 
dentition begins. The front grinders ai-e the ones firs< 
cut through. Between the sixth and tenth yeara all 
the front teeth appear, followed by the canines beforft- 
the twelfth year. At this time the second grindeiA j 
show themselves, aJid finally, between the sixteend 
and twenty-fourth year, the wisdom teeth complete t 
dental furniture of the mouth. 

GEOWTH AND DBVELOPMENT. 

During infancy the body grows with great rapidi^ 
About the end of the third year, one-half of the 
height of the body is attained. After this period grow 
is more gradual, for in oMer to reach the remaining ha] 
about eighteen years more are i-eqiiii-ed. At twenn 
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years of age, the height is somewhat more than three 
and a half times that at birth, and the weight about 
twenty times. Development does not go on at an eqnal 
rate in all parts of the body. The lower limbs, small at 
birth, increase proportionally more rapidly, while the 
head, relatively , lai^e at birth, develops more slowly. 
The muscular system is gradually strengthened. At 
tlie end of the third month the infant is able, if in good 
health, readily to suppoi-t its head ; at the ^o\iTt)f 
month it can .b e held uprig ht : at the ninth month it 
crawls ftliout the floor; before the end of the year it is 
able with assistance to step ; and between one and two 
years, at diflerent times, according to its vigour and ac- 
tivity, it acquires the power of standing and walking 
alone. The periods of greatest and least growth of 
the child ai-e, on the one hand, spring and summer, on 
the other, autumn and winter. It has long been known 
that animals grow more rapidly in the spring than at 
any other season of the year. This has been attributed 
to the abundance of herbage they are then able to ob- 
tain. It has been ascei-tained by actual measurement 
that children grow chiefly in the spring. 

At six months of age the chUd begins to lisp, and 
at twelve months it is usually able to utter distinct and 
intelligible sounds of one or two syllables. The de- 
ft Tfilopment of the senses and of the mind proceeds 
I gradually. The sense of hearing is more active and 
[ fiirther advanced than that of sight. Sounds are ap- 
I jBTCciftted sooner than light or bright coloured objects. 
I The next sense which is developed is, perhaps, that of 
x, then foUow smell and touch 
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IS TEE KACB DEGESEBATIHG ? 

This is a question which perplexes some minffe in 
onr timea. A German author of note has recently 
written a vofnmc to prove that each generation is 
feebler than the preceding. Old physicians say that 
in their yonth discuses of enhaustion were rarer khan 
nowadays. For this our habits of life, the pressure on 
oar nervous systems, the prevalence of hereditary dis- 
and the encesaiva uae of narcotics and stimu- 
lants, are held responsible. " The fathers," say these 
croakers, " have euteii sour grapes, «ntl the children's 
teeth are set on edge." 

We attach little weight to these gloomy vieiva. 
There are plenty of facts on the other side. The suits 
of old armour still preserved in Europe jiixive that, as a 
nilc, we have slightly gained in weight and aiie. Ta- 
bles of life insui'aiice companies and reports of statin- 
tics show that the avemge length of human life ia 
greater than it ever was. Dr. Charles D. Meigs used 
to state in his lectures that the size of the head or 
American infants at birth is somewhat greater than iib 
the Old World. 

That there are more numerous diseases than former^ 
ly is not true ; but it is true that we know more, for 
■wo have learned to detect them more readily and to 
i them more minutely. This is especially true 
of such as are peculiar to women. Within the last ten 
or twenty years so much that is of sovereign import- 
ance has been contributed to this department of medi- 
cal science that it is hardly possible for one to become 
an expert in it unless he gives it his whole- attention. 

To avoid the tendency to debilitated frames and 
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chronic diseases, woman ahonld, therefore, leam not 
only the laws of her own physical life, but the rela- 
tions in which she atandu to the other sex, Thns she 
can guard her own health, and preserve from d 
racy lier offspring. It is 
the entension of knowlerjj 
aoundiiesa of body and 
rational hopes of a peiini 
provement of the race. 

Some have maintained, not understanding the bear- 
ing of the fuct'^, that such degenemcy is more conspic- 
nona in the frame of woman than anywhere else. 
They quote the narratives of travellers who describe 
with what fortitvtde, we might almost say with what 
indifference, the Indian woman, and those of other aav- 
j pangs of childbirth, and how little 
I tbe oi-deal weakens them. A sijuaw will turn aside 
r two when on the march, bear a child, 
I -wash it in some stream, bind it on the top of her loaf!, 
I ind shouldering both, quietly rejoin the vagrant troop, 
f Our artificial life seems, indeed, in this respect, to 
I be to blame ; but if wo look closer, we can leara that 
wild women often perisli alone, that th ey are 
I fcrely ferSl^TttairBSMturarTabouw are not unknown, 
[ and that the average dui'atiou of their life is decidedly 
e thou among the females in civilized States. 

THE PERILS OF UATERNITY. 

' part of this work we quoted some an- 
ow that those women who choose sinrfe 
I aji their portion do not escape the ills of existence 
nor do they protract their days, but, on the contrary, 
u shown by extensive statistics, are more pi-ong_to 
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affectiona of the m ind, antl flifl pai-llgf Wliile, tliere- 
fore. Nature thus rewaiils those who fulfil the func- 
tions of tlieir being, by taking part in the mysterious 
pi'ocesses of reproduction, and perpetuating the drama 
of existence, it is true, also, that she associates these 
privileges with certain deprivntions and GiifTeriiie. 
We do not wish to throw around the mamed state 
any charms which are not its own. fiather is it our 
aim to porti-ay with absolute and therefore instructive 
fidelity all that this condition offers of unfavourable as 
well as favourable aspects. 

Let U8 say at once, maternity has its peiils apart 
from those of pi-egnaiicy antl child hirtli, perilii as 
peculiar and as inevitable as those which pertaia to 
single life. Our present purpose is to mention these, 
iind by stating their nature and what are their causes, 
HO far as known, to put manled woraen on their guard 
against them. Some are almost trifling, at least not 
involving danger to life, others most harassing to the 
suiierer and to her friends. 

Of the latter character is that deplorable condition 
called by physicians puerpfirflL__maiiia. This is a 
variety of insanity which attacks some women shortly 
aAer child birth, or at the period of weaning a child. 
The period of attack is uncertain, aa i£ may manifest 
itself first in a veiy few daya, or not for some months 
after the confinement. Its duration is likewise very 
variable. In most instances a few weeks restore the 
patient to herself, but there are many cases where 
judicious treatment for months is required, aad there 
are a few where the mental alienation is permanent, 
and the wife and mother la never restored to het 
ttanity. 
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The question has been much dieciisaed whether bucJi 
■a condition is to bo imputed to aa hereditary tendency 
-to insanity in the family, and also whether a mother 
who has had such an attack is liable to tmnamifc to 
her children, male or female, any greater liability to 
inental disease. We are well aware wliat deep import- 
ance the answers to the^e inquiries have to many a 
parent, and in forming our replies we are guided not 
only by our own experience, but by the recorded 
opinion of those members of our profession who have 
given the aubject close and earnest attention. To the 
lirat query, the reply must be made that in one-half or 
nearly one-half of the cases of this variety of insanity 
there is traceable an hereditary tendency to aberration 
of mind. Usually one or more of the direct progeni- 
lora, or of the near relatives of the patient, 'will ba 
found to have manifested unmistakeable marks of un-- 
aoundncBB of mind. In the remaining one-half cases 
no such tendency can be traced, and in these it must 
be presumed that the mania is a purely local and tem- 
porary disorder of the brain. The incurable cases are 
usually found in the first class of patients, as we might 
naturally expect. 

The likelihood of the children in turn inheriting any 
such predisposition dqiends on the answer to the 
inquiry we first put. If the mania itself is the ap- 
{)earanca of a family malady, then the chances are that 
it will pass downward with other transmiasible quali- 
ties. But if the mania arises from causes which are 
transitory, then there is no ground for alarm. 

An inquiry atill more fi'equently put to the physician 
by the husband, and by the patient herself after re- 
covery, is whether an attack at one confinement 
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prediepoMs her to a diniUar attack at a subse- 
quent BJmilar period. There is cousiderable divergence 
of opinion on this point. Dr. Gooch, an English 
plijaiciau of wide esperience, is very strenuoua in 
denving any uuch increased likeliLood, while an 
American obstetrician of note is quite an positive itt 
taking the opposite view. T}ie truth of the niai;ter 
undoubtedly is that where the mania in the exhibition 
of an liereditary tendency, it is apt to recur, but where 
it arises from transient causes, then it will only occur 
again if such causes exist. 

Here, therefore, we perceive the importance of every 
woman, who has had or who fears to have one of these 
distressing experiences, being put on her guard against 
diaregai-ding thotse rules of health the neglect of which 
nay result so disastrously. One of the most powerful 
of these causes ia exhamtion. We mean this in it* 

■ widest sense, mental or physical. In thotte instance* 
where mania appears at weaning it is invariably where 
the child has been numed too long, or where the mother 
has not had sufficient strength to nourisli it without 
prostrating herself. It should be observed as a hygie- 
nic law that no mother should nurse her children after- 
she has had one attack of mania. The mere nervous- 
excitement is altogether too much for her. She must 

' once and for ever renounce this tender pleasure, "We 
sven go so far as to recommend that no woman in 
whose fiunily a mental taint is hereditary shall nurse- 
her children. 

Anxiety, low spirits, unusual weakness from any 
cause, are powerful predisposing causes, and therefore 
in all cases, especially in those where the family or 
petsonal history leads one to fear such ua attack, they 
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ahonld be avoided. The diet sbonld bo nourisliing and 
abundant, bat oot stimulatiiig. Clieerful society and 
Burroundings should be courted, and indulgence in 
any single trnin of ideas avoided. As for directions 
duiing the attack, they are unnecesaarj, aa to combat it 
BnccesafuUj often tasks the utmost skill of the physi- 
dan, and it will be for him to give these directions. 

Many, we may say most, married ■women whose 
health is broken down by some disease peculiaj to their 
aex, refer the commencement of their siifFering to some 
confinement or premature birth. This, therefore, we 
must also take into account in estimating the perils 
of maternity. Perhaps, in four cases out of five, this 
trealcing-down is one of the symptoms of a displace- 
ment of the internal organs, — a malposition, in other 
Tords, of the uterus. This is familiarly known as an 
* inward weaknesB," and many a woman drags through 
'years of misery caused by a trouble of thin sort 

It is true that these malpositions 
■women, and occasionally in ymin 
tUm true that their most frequent 
■with the condition of maternity. 
-the ligaments or bands which hold the uterus in its 
place, which takes place during pregnancy and partu- 
rition, predisposes to auch troubles. It requires time 
■till care for these ligaments to resume their natural 
Btrength and elasticity after childbirth. Then, too, 
the walla of the abdomen are one of the supports pro- 
vided by nature to keep all the organs they contain in 
proper place by a constant elastic pressure. When, aa 
in pregnancy, these walla are distended and put on the 
Btrain, suddenly to be relaxed after confinement, the 
UganB miss their support, and ate liaUe to take paor 
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tions wliicti interfere with the performance of their 
natural functions. Therefore we may rightly class tbe 
greater tendencj of married women to tins class of 
diseases among the perils of maternity. 

Within the last fifteen years, prebably no one branch 
of medical science has received greater attention at the 
hands of physicians than this of disciiaes of women. 
Many hitherto inexplicable caaes of disease, much suf- 
fering referred to other parts of the eystem, have been 
traced to local misfortunes of the character we have 
just described. Medical works are replete with cases 
of the highest iatereet illustrative of this. We are 
afraid to state some of the estimates which have been 
given of the number of women in this country who 
suffer from these maladies. Nor do we intend to give 
in detail the long train of symptoms which characterize 
them. Suck a sad rehearsal would avail little or 
nothing to the non-medical reader. It b enough to 
say that the woman who finds herself afflicted by mani- 
fold aches and pains without obvious cause ; who suf- 
fera with her head, and her stomach, and her nerves ; 
who discovers that, in spite of the precepts of religion, 
and the efforts of will, she is becoming irritable, impa- 
tient, dissatisfied with her friends, her family, and her- 
self; who is, in short, unable any longer to perceive 
anything of beauty and of pleasure in this world, and 
hardly anything to hope for in the next : this woman, 
in all probability, is suffering from a displacement or 
an ulceration of the uterus. Let tliis be relieved, and 
her sofferinga are ended. Often a. very simple pro- 
cedure can do this. We recall to mind a case described 
in touching language by a. distinguished teacher of 
medicine. It is of an interesting young married lady 
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In a letter written soo 
" This beautiful world, 



who came from the Southern Statea to consult him on' 
her condition. She could not walk across the room 
■without Bupport, and was forced to wear, at great in- 
convenience to herself, an abdominal supporter. Her 
mind was confused, und she was the victim of appa- 
rently causeless unpleasant sensations. She was con- 
vinced that she had been and still was deranged. 

The physician could discover nothing wrong about 
her system other than a slight falling of the womb. 
She at once improved in' 
'as able to walk with ease and 
enjoyed the plea-sure of life. 
after her return home, she said, 
which at one time I could not 
look upon without disgust, has become once more a 
aoui-ce of delight." How strongly do these deeply-felt 
words reveal the difference between her two condi- 
tions. 

There is one source of great comfort in considering 
these afflictions. It ia, that they are in the great ma^' 
jority of cases traceable to causes which are avoidable. 
Most of them are the penalties inflicted by stem nature 
on infractions of her laws. Hence the great, the un- 
speakable importance of women being made aware of 
the dangers to which they are exposed, and being fully' 
informed how to avoid them. This task we now 
aGsume. 

There ia, we concede, a tendency in the changes 
which take place during pregnancy and parturition to 
expose the system to such accidents. But this tend-' 
ency can be counteracted by care, and by the avoid- 
ance of certain notorious and familiar infractions of 
the laws of health. It is usually not until she gets np 
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ULd commences to go about the house that the v 
feels any pain referable to a displaced womb. Very 
frequentlj the origin of it is leaving the bed too soon, 
or attempting to do some work, too much for her 

fltrength, shortly after a premature birth or a confine- 
ment. Not only should a woman keep her bed as a 
rule for nineteen days after every abortion and every 
confinement, but for weeks aft«r she commences to 
move about sbe should avoid any severe muscidar 
exertion, especially lifting, long walks, straining or 
irorkiiig on the sewing mucbine. Straining at stool is 
one of the commoneBt causes. Many women have a 
tendency to constipation for weeks or months after 
childbirth. They ai'e awnre tliat it is unfavourable to 
health, and they seek to aid nature by violent muscular 
efibrt. They cannot possibly di> a more unwise act. 
Necessarily the efforts they make prews the womb forci- 
bly down, and its ligaments being relaxed, it n 
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Constipntiou, if present, must, and almost always 
can, be relieved by a judicious diet and the moderate 
use of injections. These simple methods are much to 
be preferred to purgative medicines, ■ftthich are rai-ely 
satisfactory if they are continued for much time. 
When anything more is needed, we recommend a gla«s 
of some laxative mineral water, that, for instance, from 
the Bedford or Congress Springs. This should be 
taken before breakfast. 

For the difQculty with the bladder we mentioned. 
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diet is also efficacious. It is familiarly known that 
several popular articles of food have a decided action 
1 Btiniulating the kidneys : for instance, asparagus and 
watermelon. Such articles should be freely partaken, 
and their effect can be inci^ased by some vegetable 
infusioB, taken warm, as juniper tea, or broom tea. 
The applieattou to the pii'ta of a cloth wnmg out in 
water as hot as it can conveniently bo borne is also a 
most excellent assistance to nature. 

Similar strains on the muscles of tlie abdomen are 
consequent on violent coughing and vomiting. There- 
fore these should be alleviated, as they always can be, 
by some anodyne taken internally. Any physician ia 
familiar with many such preparations, so that it seeraH 
nnnecessaiy to give any formula, particularly as it would 
have to bo altered more or less to suit any given case. 
Women of languid disposition and relaxod muscles 
I are frequently urged to " take exercise," and to " go to 
J work." Their condition sometimes excites censure 
I rather than commiseration, because it is thought that 
1 they do not exert and thus strengthen themselves as 
I much as they should We are quite as much in favour 
I 'Of work and vigoi-ous muscles as any one. But often 
I it were the most foolish advice possible to give a woman 
ell her to seek active exercise. It ia just what she 
t should avoid, as it may ultimately give rise to that 
r Tery trouble which, now only threatening, is the cause 
her listlessness. Many instances are familiar to 
t every physician of eKt«naive experience where a long 
k, a hard day's work, a vigorous dance in the even- 
ing, or a horseback ride, has left behind it a uterine 
weakness which has caused years of mi-cry. ] 
<;ially after confinement or premature delivery 
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pnideat for a woman to avoid any such exertion for 
moatba and monttis. Moderate employment of her 
muscles in any light ftTocation, short walks and drives, 
fi'esh air, with judicious exercise, these are well enough 
in every instance, but Ifeyond them there is danger. 
We know too well that advice like this will sound like 
mockery to some who read these lines. They have to 
work, and work hard ; they have no opportunity to 
Hpare themselves ; the iron hand of necessity is upon 
them, and they must obey. We can but sympathise 
with them, and cheer them with the consolation that 
many a woman has borne all this and lived to a 
healthy and a happy old age. Nature has suiTouiided 
the infinitely delicate machinery of woman's organiza- 
tion with a thousand safeguards, but for all that, the 
delicacy remains, and it is because so many women are 
forced to neglect their duties to themselves that so 
many thoiwands walk the streets of our great cities, 
living martyrs. 

But no. We must modify what we have just writ- 
ten. In justice to our own sex, and in all truthfiUness, 
we cannot allow the blame to be removed altogether 
from women themselves. They alone are responsible 
for one of the most fruitful causes of their wretched- 
ness. The theme is a thi-eadbare one. We approach 
it without hardly any hope that we shall do good by- 
repeating warnings utterly monotonous and tiresome. 
But still leas can we feel comfortable in mind to poas 
it over in silence. We refer to the foolish and injurious 
pressure which is exerted on the lower part of the chest 
and tlie abdomen by tight corsets, belts, and bands to- 
Bupport the under clothing : in other words, tight lacing. 
Why it is, by what strange freak of fashion and blind- 
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BOSS to Eirtistic rules, 'women of the present day think 
that a deformed and ill-proportioned waiat ia a requi- 
site of beauty, we do not know. Certainly they never ■ 
derived snch an idea from a contemplation of those 
monnments of perfect beauty bequeathed to posterity- 
by the chisels of Attic artiata, nor from those exquisite' 
figures which lend to the canvas of Titian and Raphael 
such immortal fame. Look, for instance, at that work 
of the former artist, now rendei-ed so Eimiliar by the 
chrome -lithographic process, called " Titian's daagh-' 
ter." It is the portrait of a blonde-haired maiden ■ 
holding aloft a trencher heaped with fruits. She turns 
her face to the beholder, leaning slightly backward to 
keep her equilibrium. Her waist ia encircled by a ' 
zone of pearls, and it ia the waist we would have our 
readers observe with something more than an Ksthetic 
eye. It is the waist of health as well as beauty. ■ 
Narrower than either the shouldera or the hips, it ia 
yet anything than that " wasp-like waist" which ia Bo 
fashionable a deformity. With such a waist, a woman 
is fitted to pass through her married state with health ' 
and ]ileasure. There is little fear that she will be the 
tenant of doctors' chairs, and the victim of drugs and 
instruments. Let women aim at beauty, let them re- 
gard it as a matter of very high importance, worth 
money, and time, and trouble, and we will applaud 
them to the echo. But let them not mistake deformity, 
vicious shape, unnataral and injurious attitudes, and 
hurtful distortions for beauty. That not only degrades 
their physical nature, but it lowers their tastes, and 
places them in lesthetics on a level with the Indian 
squaw who flattens her head, and bores her nose, and 
with the Chinese woman who f^Ida her teeth, and com- 
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presses her foot into a sbapel^sa mass. True besu^ 
is ever Eynon^mous with health, and the i 
«ut of eubaer%-ieiit.-e to the demands of fa»liioti, for 
yearn aqueeies her waist and flattens her breast, will 
live to rue it when she becomes a mother. Away, tJiea, 
vitb tight corsets and all umilar contrivances. 

Of a aimiUr objectionable character are many of the 
dsTices which ignorant men connected with the medi- 
cal profession urge upon the public for the sake of 
remedying curvature of the spine, restoring tlie figure^ 
or BupportiDg the abdomen. Not tt few of such braces 
and supporters are seriously dangerous. A good brace, 
well-fi-tting, carefully adjusted, suited to the liarticular 
case, ia often of escellent service, but the majority of 
them do not aaitwer this description. Our advice is 
that no girl, and »till more no mother, should wear one 
of these without it is fitted upon her by an experienced 
hand. We have known more than one instance where 
the binder put on after childbirth has been wrongly 
placed, and pinned so firmly that it has resulted in pro- 
ducing falling of the womb. This, too, should be 
aeduloualy looked after. 

All these are causes which are strictly under the con- 
trol of the woDiau herself. They are therefore such as 
she should have in mind and be on her guard agaiaet. 
There are others, but they are le.ss frequent, which are 
beyond her power, and it would be laboiir lost, therefore, 
for us to mention them. 

Ktjually vain would it be for us to speak of the va- 
rious means by which difficulties of this nature are 
removed. Probably no one branch of medical surgery 
has been mope assiduously cultivated than this, and 
the number of supporters, pessarieii, braces, and levers 
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wliicli have been recentfy brought before the medical 
prafesaion foF tliia jraipose is aim|jly appaUicg. There 
ure women and men who make it their bnaineas to 
carrj them thi-ough the country and sell them on 
coniimiBsion. We distinctly warn onr readera against 
this class. They are almost invariably ignorant and 
unscrupulous, rich in promisea and regardless of peav 
formancea. She who patronizes them will be sure to 
lose her money, and will be lucky if she does not forfeit 
her health. 

The most we shall do is to give some advice how to 
treat such complainta on principles of hygiene. And 
indeed this means nearly one-half the battle. For 
without these simple cares, treatment of any kind ia 
useless and sure to fail ; and with them, many com- 
plaints are remedied aa well aa avoided. 

Tlie first point we would urge is, that the woman 
who finds herself thus afflicted should seek to have 
anch a position that she can rest. If she is burdened 
with family cares, let her if possible diminish or escape 
them for a time. A rest of a month or two, not at 
a fashionable watering-place noi- at a first-class hotel in 
some noisy city, but in quiet lodgings, or with some 
sympathizing friend, will be of great advantaga This 
she should obtain without travelling too far. Fro- 
longed motion in railway cars or carriages is in every 
instance injurious. If it must be undertaken, for in- 
stance, in order to consult a qualified physician, or to 
reach some friends, the modem appliances of comfort, 
such as air cushions, foot-reats, and head-suppotta 
should be provided. They cost but little, and *o tht 
invalid their value ia groat. No such journey should 
be uiidert«k«n at or near the time when the monthly 
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illness might come on, as the sufiering b always greater 
&t these periods. 

The pleasant associations vhich group themselves 
around a happy home are an important element ia the 
treatment of diseases which, like these, are eo iati- 
mately connected with the mind and nerroua system. 
It will not do heedlessly to throw such advantages 
away. "When the home is pleasant, and test can there 
be bad, the patient, iu the majority of instances, will do 
well to abide there. But when, for any reason, be it 
domestic infelicities in which the husband has a sbare, 
be it disagreeable relatives, or importunate and tedious 
visitors, then the sooner such a mental weight is re- 
moved or avoided the better. 

The diet is a very common subject of error. It is 
popularly supposed that everybody ia who is weak should 
eat a "strengthening" diet, meat three times a day, 
{^gs, ale, and beef-tea to any extent. This is a great 
error. Frequently such a diet has just the contrary 
effect from what is expected. The patient becomes 
dyspeptic, nervous, and more debilitated than ever. 
The rule is that only that diet is strengthening which 
is thoroughly digested and taken up in the system. 
Frequently, we may say in the majority of oases, a 
small amount of animal food, especially game, fowL^ 
fish, and soups, with fresh vegetables, and ripe fruity 
will be far more invigorating than heavier fooda. 
Pastry, cakes, and confectioneiy, should be discardet^ 
and great regularity in the hours of meals observed. 
Stimulants of all kinds are, as rule, unnecessary, and 
highly-spiced food is to be avoided. There is an old 
German proverb which says, " Pepper helps a man on 
his horse, and a woman to her grave." This ii Bach 



too strong, bot ve may avail ourselves in 
titm of the grain of truth that it contains, 

Cleanlinesg iu its widest sense is an important ele- 
ment in the treatment. Not only should the whole 
surface of the body be thoroughly washed several 
times a week, but the whole person should be soaked 
by remaining in the water for an hour or more. This 
has an excellent effect, and is far from unpleHsaut, It 
was regarded in the days of ancient Boiue as i^uch a 
delightful luxury and such a necessity, indeed, that 
every municipality erected public bathing establish- 
mente, with furnaces to heat the water to aiich a tem- 
perature that persons could remain in it for several 
Lours without iucouvenience. The use of public baths 
is almost unknown in this country, but in place of 
them, every house of even moderate dimeusiona has its 
own bath-room, bo that the custom of cleanliness miglit 
appear to be linrdiy less general among the better 
classes than in old Borne. 

The difheuUy is that so few people appreciate that 
to thoroughly cleanse the skin, still more for the bath 
to have a medicinal effect, it must be prolonged far be- 
yond the usual time we allow it. The European phy- 
sicians, who as a rule attach much greater importance 
to this than ourselves, require their patients to remain 
immersed two, three, foiu", and even ten and twelve 
hours daily ! This is said to have most beneficial re- . 
Bulta ; but who would attempt to introduce it in this 

Local cleanliness is of equal importance. This ig 
obtained by means of injections or irrigations of sim- 
ple water, or of some infusion or solution. The use of 
the syringe, as an article of easeotial service in preserv- 
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ing the health of married 'women, shoald never be 
overlooked. Even when they are aware of no tendency 
to weakness or unusual djsohai^e, it shonld be em- 
ployed once or twice a week, and when there is debility 
or disease of the parts actually present, it is often of 
the greatest service. 

There are many varieties of female syringes now 
manufactured and sold, aome of which are quite wortli- 
less. Much the most convenient, cleanly, and efficient 
is the self-injecting rubber syringe, which is worked by- 
means of a ball held in the hand, and which throws a 
constant and powerful stream. They come neatly 
packed in boxes, occupying small space, and readily 
transported from place to place. Much depends on 
knowing how to apply them. The patient should be 
seated on the edge of a low chair or stool with a hard 
seat, immediately over a basin. The tube should then 
be introduced as far as possible without cauaing p ui n, 
and the liquid should be thrown up for five or ten min- 
utes. About one or two quarts may be used, of a tem- 
perature, in ordinary cases, a little lower than that of 
the apartment. Water actually cold is by no means 
to be recommended, in spite of wbat some physicians 
aay to the contrary. It unquestionably occasionally 
leads to those very evils which the judicious use of the 
syringe is intended to avoid. 

No fluid but water should bo used in ordinary cases. 
When, however, thei-e is much discharge, a pinch of 
powdered alum can be dissolved in the water ; and 
when there is an unpleasant odour present, a sufficient 
amount of a solution of permanganate of potash may 
be added to the water to change it to a light pink 
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eolonr. This latter subataooe is moat admirable in le- 
moviiig all unpleasant odours ; but it will stain the cloth- 
iDg, and must, on tliat account, be employed witli cau- 

We will add a few warnings to what we hare just 
said about injections. There are times wlmn thejr 
should be omitted, as for instance during the periodi- 
cal illness, when the body Ls either chilled or heated, 
and generally when their administration gives pain. 
There are also some women in whom the mouth of the 
womb remains open, especially those who have borne 
many children. In such cases the liquid used is liable 
to be thrown into the womb itself, and may give rise 
to serious troubles. These should either omit the 
use of the syringe altogether, or obtain one of those 
which throw the water backward and not forward. 
This variety is manufactured and sold by various 
dealers. 

Irrigations are more convenient in some respects 
than injections. They are administered in the fol- 
lowing manner : A jar holding about a gallon of water, 
simple or medicated, as may be advisable, is placed 
upon a table or high stand. A long rubber tube is at- 
tached to the bottom of the jar ending in a metallic 
tube, and furnished with a stopcock. The patten C 
seats herself on the edge of a chair over a taain, intro- ' 
duces the tube, and turns the stopcock. The liquid is 
thus thrown up in a gentle, equable stream, without 
any exertion on her part^ No assistant ia required, 
and the force and amount of the liquid can be exactly 
graduated by elevating or lowering the jar, * by tnni- 
ing the stopcock. When there is much debility, or 
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when it is desirable to apply the liquid for a long 
this method is much preferable to syringing. The ne- 
cessary apparatus can readily be obtained in any laige 
city. It hasy however, the drawback that the jar is 
laige, and not convenient to cany on joumies. 
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A FEW words, ere -we pass to another branch of onr 
suliject, on the phjaical relations of her who by choice 
or other I'casona never mairiea. It is a common 
observation among phytdcians who have devoted them- 
selvea to the Btudy of woman's physical nature that 
in spite of those " perils of maternity " which we have 
taken no pains to conceal, the health of single women 
during the ' child-bearing period is ae a general nila 
not better, nor even so good, aa that of their married 
Bisters. Those insurance companies who take femtile 
riske do not ask any higher premium for the married 
than the unmarried. 

Various suggestions have been made to account for 
this unexpected fact. Some writera have pointed out 
that in many diseases marriage exerts a decidedly 

I curative influence, especially in chrouic nervous ail- 
ments. Chorea, for instance, or St. Vitus' dance, aa 
it is popularly termed, has been repeatedly cured by 
marriage. As a rule painful menstruation, which al- 
ways arises from some defect or disease of the ovaries 
or adjacent organs, is improved and often completely i 
removed by the same act. There are, as is well known, 
a whole series of emotional disorders, Iiysteria, and 
various kinds of mania and hallucination, which are 
■Imost exclusively confined to single persons, and only 
I 
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occur in the married under exceptional circumstancea. 
An instance has lately been detailed in the medical 
journals by a Prussian physician of a case of un- 
doubted hereditaiy insanity which was greatly bene- 
fited, indeed temporarily cured by a fortunate nuptial 
relation. Few who have watched a large circle of lady 
acqutuutances, but will have obBerved tliat many of 
them increased in ilesh and improved in health whea 
they had been married some months. An English 
writer of distinction accounts for these favourable in- 
sults in a peculiar manner. Success, he says, ia always 
a tonic, and the beat of tonics. Now to women, raar- 
riage is siicceas. It ia their aim iu social life, and this 
accomplished, health and strength follow. We are 
not quite ready to subscribe to such a sweeping aaaer- 
tion, but no doubt it is applicable in a limited number 
of cases. Onr own opinion ia that nature guve to each, 
sex certain functions, and that the whole system is in 
better health when all parts and powera fulfil their 
destiny. 

Common proverbs portray the character of the 
spinster as peevish, selfish, given to queer fancies, and 
unpleasant eccentrieitiea. In many a case we are glad 
to say this ia untrue. Instances of noble devotion, 
broad and generous sympathy, and distinguished selT- 
sacrifice are by no means rare in single women. But 
take the whole class, the popular opinion, as it often 
is, must be granted to be correct. Deprived of the 
natural objects of interest, the sentiments are apt to fix 
themselves on parrots and poodles, or to be confined 
within the breast and wither for want of nourishment. 
Too often the history of those sisterhoods who assume 
TOWS of singlaneBs in the interest of religion present! 
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to the physician the sad spectacle of prolonged netrooH 
maladiea, and to the Chiiatian that of a sickly send- 
bility. 

In this connection -we may answer a question not 
unfrequently put to the medical uttendant. Are those 
■women who many late in their sexual life more or leas 
apt to bear living children than tlie married of the same 
age, and are they more or less likely to prolong their 
child-bearing period by their defeiTcd nuptials? To 
both these inquiries we answer, No. On the contrary, 
the woman who marries a few years only before her 
change of life is almost sure to have no children who 
will survive. She is decidedly less apt to have any 
than tlie woman of the same age who married young. 
If, therefore, love of children and a desire for offspring 
form, OB they rightly should, one of the inducements to 
marry, let not the act be postponed too long, or it will 
probably foil of aaj vioh reault. 
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CiVFEB a certaiu number of years, ■woman lays aside 
tLose fimctiona with which she had been endowed for 
the perpetuation of the species, and resumes once more 
that excluBiTely individual life wliich had been hers 
when a child. The evening of her daya approaches, 
and if she has observed the precepts of wisdom, she may 
look forward to a Jong and placid period of rest, blesBed 
with health, honoured, yes, loved with a purer flnme than 
any which she inspired in the bloom of yotith and 
beauty. Those who are familiar with the delightfii! 
memoirs of Madame Swetchine or Madame Becamier 
will not dispute even so bold an assertion as this. 

But ere this haven of rest is reached, there is a crisis 
to pass which is ever the subject of anxious solicitude. 
Unscientific people, in their vivid language, call it Ifie 
change of life ; physicians know it es the laenopavse — the 
period of the cessation of the monthly flow. It is the 
epoch when the ovaries cease producing any more ova, 
and the woman becomes therefore incapable of bearing 
any more children. 

The age at which it occurs is very variable. In thia 
country fwrn forty to forty-six is the moat common. In- 
Btances are not at all unusual when it does not appear 
until the half century has been turned, and we have 
known instances where women past sixty still continuccl 
to have their periodical illnesses. 
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Examples of very early ceBaation are more rare. We 

do not remember to have met any, in our experience, 

eurlier than thirty yeara, but others liave observed healthy 

young as twenty-eight in whom the flow had 

ceaaed. 

The physdcal change which h moat apparent at this 
time ia the tendency to grow stout. The fat increases 
as the power of reproduction deoreasea. Aud here a 
observation comes in. We have said that when 
the girl changes to a woman, a similar deposit of fat 
takes place (though less in amount), which commences 
at the loins. This is the first sign of puberty. In the 
change of life the first sign is visible at the lower pai-t 
of the back of the neck, on a level with the bones known 
as the two lowest cervical vertebras. Here commences 
an accumulation of fat which often grows to form two 
distinct prominences, and ia aa infallible index of the 
period of a woman's life. 

The breasts do not partnke of this increase, but be- 
come flat and hard, the substance of the gland loosing 
its spongy structui-e. The legs and arms loose their 
roundness of outline, and where they do not grow fiit, 
dry up, and resemble those of the other sex. The ab- 
domen enlarges, even to the extent occasionally of lead- 
ing the wife to believe that she ia to be a mother — a 
delusion sometimes strengthened by the absence of the 
monthly sickness. Finally, a perceptible tendency to a 
beard often manifests itself, the voice growa harder, and 
the characteristics of the female sex becomes less and 
less distinct. 

Some who are more fortunate than their neighbours do 
not experience the least discomfort at the change of life. 
They simply note that at the expected time the illness 
does not appear, and for ever after they are free from 
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it. These are the exceptions. More commonly marked 
alterations in the health accompany tliis important 
criiis, and call for sedulous hygienic care. It is grati- 
fying to know thiit nearly all these threatening affec- 
tions can be avoided by such cave, as they depend 
npon causes under the control of the individual. An- 
other fact, to which we have already referred, ia full of 
consolation. It is an unexpected fact, one that wc 
should hardly credit, did it not rest on etalistical evi- 
dence of the most indisputable character. The popular 
t^inion, every one knowa, ia that the period of tho 
change of life is one peculiarly danji^roua to women. 
If thia is BO, we might expect that if the number of 
deaths between the ages of foi'ty and fifty years in the 
two sexes ho comnared. we should find that those of 
females far exceed those of nialcH. ThL* is, however, 
not the case. On the contraiy, the deaths of the 
males exceed in number those of the females. 

Hasty readers may draw a false conclusion from this 
statement. They may at once infer that the change of 
life merits little or no attention, if it thus in no wise 
increases the bills of mortality. This were a serious 
error. All intelligent physicians know that there are in 
very many cases a most wnpleaiimt train of symptoms 
which characterize thia epoch in the physical life of 
Woman. They are alarming, painful, often entailing sad 
consequences, though rarely fatal All physicians are, 
however, not intelligent, and there are too many who 
are inclined to ridicule such complaints, to impute 
t^em to fancy, and to think that they have done their 
fiUl duty when they tell the suflferer that such sensa- 
tions are merely indicative of her age, and that in a 
fear or two they will all pass away. Such medical 
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Lttttendantfi do not appreciate the gravity of the anffer- 

;9 they have been cnlied to relieve. Says e, diatin- 

K'f^ished writer on the subject, aftei" entering into some 

] -details in the matter, " I would not dwell on things 

apparently so trivial as these, had I not tsf^ea some of 

the worst misery this world witnesses induced thereby.'' 

Such a conviction should be in the mind of the ph3rBi- 

«ian, and lead him to attach their full weight to the 

► TSgue, tran.sitoi7, unstable, but most distressing syiup- 

"tome described to him. 

We shall speak of the varioaa signs and symptoms 

which occur at and mark the change, and in commenc- 

I "ing BO to do, we call attention to an interesting illua- 

\ -tration of the rhythm which controls the laws of life. 

As in old age, when we draw near the last scene of all, 

. we re-enter childhood, and grow into second infancy, 

■so the woman, finishing her pilgrimage of sexual life, 

■encounters the same landmarks and statioiiB which 

gi-eeted her when she first Bet out. She obeys at evu 

■the voice of her own nature which she obeyed at prime. 

The same diseases and disorders, the same nei^voiis and 

'mental ueu sat ions, the same pains and weaknesses 

which preceded the first appeai'ance of her monthly 

illness will, in all probability, precede its cessation. 

£ven those afTectiona of the skin or of the brain, as 

■epilepsy, which were suffered in childhood, and which 

■disappeared ns soon as the periodical function was 

■established, may be expected to reapiiear when the 

f 'function has reached its natural termination. There- 

K'ibre if a woman, past the change, notices that she suf- 

.'fers from bleeding at the nose, headache, boils, or some 

I'afein disease, let her bethink herself whether it is not a 

I 'Hfipetition of some similar trouble with which she wu 
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plagued berore the ererttful period vbich metamor. 
phosed her from a girl into a womao. 

So trne ia what we have just said, that in detailing 
the symptoma which frequently occur at the change of 
life, we could turn tact to the previous pages whei« 
■we diBCUBsed the dangers of puberty, and repeat mach. 
that we there said as of equal application here. For 
instance, the green-Hick ness, cldoromia, is by no means 
exoIusiTely a disease of girls. It may occur at any 
period of childbearing life, but is much more frequent 
at the beginning and the end of this tenu. Hardly any 
one has watched women closely without having observed 
the peculiar tint of akin, the debility, the di.tlibe of 
society, the change of temper, the fitful appetite, the 
paleness of the eye, and the other traits that show the- 
presence of such a condition of the nervous system ia 
those about renouncing their powers of reproductioc 
The pi-ecautions and rules which we before laid dowm 
can Ite read with equal profit in this connection. 

In addition to these symptoms which in a measure 
belong to the individual's own history, there are others 
of a general character which betoken the approaching 
change. One of them ia an increasing iiTeguJarity in 
the monthly appearance. This is frequently accom- 
panied with a sinking sensation, a " feeling of goneness '' 
as the sufferer says, at the pit of the stomach, oftei> 
accompanied by flushes of heat, commencing at the 
stomach and extending over the whole surface of the 
body. The face, neck, and hands are suffused at inop- 
portune moments, and greatly to the annoyance of the 
Bufierer. This is sometimes accompanied by a sense 
of fulness in the head, a giddiness, and a dulness of the 
brain, sometimes going so ikr as to cause an uncer- 
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tainty in the step, a Blawueea of comprehenaion, and a 
feeling as if one might fall at any moment in some sort 
of a fit. 

This is not the worst of it. These physical troubles 
react upon the mini]. An inward nervouaness, in- 
tensely painful to bear, is very am-e to be developed. 
She fears she will be thought to have taken liquor, and 
to be overcome with wine ; ahe grows more confused, 
and imaginea that she is watched with Buspicions and 
unkind eyes, and often she worries herself by such un- 
founded fancies into a most harassing state of mental 
distress. Society loses its attraction!!, and solitude 
' does but allow her opportunity to indulge to a still 
more injurious exteut such brooding phantaBms. 
Every ache and pain is magnified. Doea her heart 
palpitate, as it is very apt to do? Straightway she is 
certain that she has some ten'ible disease of that or- 
gan, and that she will drop down dead some day in 
t. I.s one of her breasts somewhat aore, 
' which, too, is not unusual t. She knows at once it is a 
' oancer, and suffers an agony of terror fi-om a cause 
[ iWhoUy imaginary. 

Vibrating between a disti-essing excitement and a 
gloomy depression, her temper gives way, and even 
□rdfl of the Divine Master lose their influence 
I ^rer her. She becomes fretful, and yet full of remorse 
1 •tor yielding to her peevishness ; she seeks for sympathy 
[ withoiit being able to give reasons for needing it ; she 
, annoys those around her by grouudlesa feaia, and ia 
I angered when they ahow their annoyance. In fine, 
I jjie is utterly wretched, without any obvious cause of 
tchednesB. 

a dark picture, but it is a true one, inexora- 
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bly true. Let us hast«D to add tliat each it mental 
condition is, however, neither a necessary nor a fee- 
qnent concomitant of the change. We depict it, 80 
•that frienda and relatives may better appreciate the 
-sofiierlnga of a claea too little understood, and so that 
-women themselves, by knowing the cause of such com- 
^^aints and the sad results which flow from them, may 
-take the more earnest efforts to avoid them. 

Other symptoms are a sense of choking, a feeling of 
faintness, shooting pains in the back and loius, creep- 
ing and chilliness, a feeling as if a hand were applied 
to the back or the cheek, a fidgety restlessnesa, inability 
"to fix the mind on i-eading or in following a discourse, 
and a loss of control over the emotions, so that she is 
easily affected to tears or to laughter. All these 
merely indicate that nature ia employing all her pow- 
«ra to bring about that myatcrioua transformation in 
the economy hy which she deprives the one sex for ever 
■of partaking ia the creative act after a certain age, 
while she only diminishes the power of the other. 

Those women especially may anticijiate serious trou- 
ble at this epoch in whom the change at puberty was 
-accompanied by distressful and obstinate disorders, 
those in whom the menstrual periods liave usually been 
attended with considerable pain and prostration, and 
those in whose married life several abortions or several 
tedious and unnatural labours have occurred. Also 
-those who from some temporary cause are reduced in 
health and strength, as from repeated attacks of iater- 
mittent fever or disorders of the liver and digestive 
organs. Still more predisposed are they who are sub- 
ject to some of those displacements or local ulceraHons 
which we have mentioned amonj; the " perils of mater- 
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nity." It becomea of great conBequence that any sucli 
deviation from tLe healthy standard shall be corrected 
before a, woman reaches this trying passage in her 
career. 

In rather more than one out of every four cases the 
change of life is either ushered in or accompanied by 
considerable flooding. When this occurs at the regu- 
lar period, is not in sufficient quantity to cause de- 
bility, and is not associated with much pain, it need 
not give rise to any alarm. It is an effort of nature to 
relieve the impending plethora of the system, to drain 
away the excessive amount of blood which would other- 
wise accumulate by the cessation of the flow. When 
it is remembered that every month for some thirty 
years of life the woman of forty-five has been mode- 
rately bled, we need not wonder that suddenly to break 
off this long habit would bring about a plethora, which 
would in turn be the source of manifold inconveniences 
to the whole system. Therefore, this flooding may be 
regarded as a wise act of nature, aod, as such, allowed 
to take its course so long as it ia not attended wiih 
the symptoms mentioned above. When this is the 
case, however, the physician should be cousulted, as 
then the bleeding may be from inflammation, or ulcera- 
tion, or even from that dreadful foe to life, cancer. 

Instead of finding this exit, the blood occasionally 
is thrown off' by bleeding at the nose, or ia spit up from 
the lungs, or is paused from bleeding piles. Doe cau- 
tion must be used about stopping such discharges too 
promptly. Rest, cool drinks, aud the application ot 
cold to the parts, are generally all that is needed. 

We have just spoken of cancer. This ia a subject 
of terror to many women, and their fears a 
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increased and deUberately pliiyed upon by base knavee 
who journey about the country calling themBelves 
"cauc«r doctors," and professing to have aontB set 
remedy with which they work infallible cures. 
should be generally known that all such pretensions 
are false. It is often a matter of no little difficulty, 
requiring an experienced eye, to pronounce positively 
whether a tumour or ulcer is cancerous. These charlai- 
tans have no such ability, but they pronounce every 
sore they see a cancer, and all their pretended cures 
lire of innocent, non-malignant disorders. Caucevs 
are more apt to develop themaelvea at this period- 
'Their seat is most frequently in the womb or the breast, 
and they ai-e said to be especially liable to arise 
those women who have suffered several abortions i 
unnatural labours. Undoubtedly they are more fr^ 
quest in the married than the unmarried, and they 
evidently bear some relation to the amount of disturb- 
ance which the system has suffei'ed during childbirth, 
and the grief and mental pain experienced. For this 
reason a celebrated teacher of obstetrics insists npoa 
classing them among nervous diseases. The sui^;eon 
iiloue can cure them, and he hut rarely. Medicine is 
nf no avail, however long and painstaking have been. 
its searches in this direction. A touching story ia 
I'elated in this connection of Raymond Sully, the 
celebmted pliilosopher. When a. young man he t 
deeply impressed with the beauty of ft lady, and re- 
peatedly urged his suit, which she aa peraistently re- 
pelled, though it was evident she loved him. One day, 
when he insisted with moi-e than usual fervour that site 
should explain her mysterious hesitation, she drew 
aside the folda of her dress and exiwsed her breast 
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partly destroyed by a, cancer. Shocked and horrified, 
but unmoved in his affectiou, ho rushed to tie physi- 
cians and dematided their aid. They replied they 
could give noue. He detcrmiaed to find a cure, if he 
had to seek in all parts of the earth. He visited the 
learned doctors of Africa and Asia, and learned many 
wonderful things, even, it vos said, the composition 
of the philosopher's atone itself, but what he did not 
find, and what has never yet been found, waa what he 
went forth to seek — a cure for cancer. 

At this time, too, tumours or swellings of the 
ovaries are apt to commence. They are nearly always 
preceded by scanty or painful menBtrnation, and this, 
tliei-efore, it is the duty of every woman, as she values 
the preservation of her future health, to remedy by 
every means in her power. 

Generally, from the comroencoment of the change of 
life commenoea also a steady diminution of the sexual 
passions, and soon after this period they quite disap- 
pear. Sometimes, however, the i-e verse takes place, 
and the sensations increase in intensity, occasionally 
exceeding what they even were before. This should 
be regarded with alarm. It is contrary to the design 
of nature, and can but mean that something is wrong. 
Deep-seated disease of the ntercis or ovaries is likely 
to be present, or an unnatural nervous excitability is 
there, which, if indulged, will bring about dangerous 
Gonaequences. Gratification, therefore, should be tem- 
perate, and at rare intervals, or wholly denied. 

To guard against the dangers of this epoch, those 
general rules of health which we have throughout in- 
sisted upon should be rigidly obsei-ved. If during tta 
wbcAe of her sexual life the woman has been diligent m 
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observing the laws of health, she haa little to fear at 
this period. Some tiimple remedies will suffice to alhiy 
the disagreeable Hymptoms, ajid the knowledge that 
most of them are temporary, common to her aex, eod 
not signiticaut of any peculiar malady, will aid her in 
opposing tlieir attacks on her peace of mind. When 
plethora, fiooiJing, or congestion is apparent, the food 
should he light, chiefly vegetable, and modemte in 
quantity. Liijuors, wines, strong tea, coffee, and cho- 
colate should he avoided; an occaajonftl purgative or a 
glass of some laxative mineral water should be taken, 
and cool butliing regularly observed. £xei'ciae should 
be indulged in with caution, and care taken to avoid 
excitement, severe mental or bodily efi'ort, and ex- 
haustion. If the system is debilitated, and the danger 
is rather fi-om a want of blood than too much blood, 
nourishiijg food, tonic medicine.'^, and perhaps some 
stimulant are called for. When the perspiration is 
excessive, flannel should be worn next the akin in the 
daytime, and a flaunel night-dress at night. A tepid 
bath before retiring is also useful. The "goneness" 
and other impleaaaut sensations referred to the pit of 
the stomach may be much relieved by wearing a well- 
made spi;e-pla3ter over the stomach, or binding thera 
a bag of gum camphor, or, if these fail, an opium plaster 
will hardly fail to be of service. Internally, we think 
nothing at all is needed ; but as something muat be 
taken, let it not be spirits or wine, hnt half a teaspoon- 
ful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a few tablespoon- 
fsls of water. There ia too much of a tendency among 
some women to seek alleviation in intoxicating com- 
pounds, " bitters," " tonics," and so forth, at sadii 
timea. They can only result in injury, and Bhoold be 
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stumned. The pains in the back and loins often ex- 
perienced can often be remoTed by rubbiag the parts 
with hot mustard-water, and taking a gentle [lurgative, 
or \>y placing against tbe lower part of the spine a hot 
brick wmpped in a flannel cloth wrung out in warm 
water or laudanum and water. 

Once safely through this critical period, the woman 
has a better chance for long life and a green old age 
than the man of equal years. Tables of human life- 
show this conclusively, Witb the sweet consoiouB- 
oesa of duty jiei-fornied, she ia now prepared to assist 
others by intelligent advice, cheerful counsel, and ten- 
der offices ; abo can now surround herself with, that 
saintly halo of kind words and good works which wins 
a wortlder love than passion offers ; and, passing on- 
ward to the silence of eternal rest, she will leave in tbe 
memory of all who knew her f leasant impieflswos and 
affectionate reminiscences 



NOTES- 



P. 12. Hermafhbodites ANDABBXtTAtraii.— Rokitanaky de 
aieB Hohmann to be a case of hermaphoitila vera htteralis, and all 
■who eKaniiiie her aay the same. See Kleiner Maiicm, IF'oclisns- 
ehri/t, October, 186S, and the Medical and Svrgieal RtporteT, 
adi., p. 487. A Hiavked case of nsexualiBm, provett bo by n 
vpst-viOTtem, exominatiaii, is reported ill the Buffatu Medical and 
Sia-gical Journal for April, 1660, p. 338 ; aod another in the 
Loudon Medical Times awl Gazette of about the EOmc date. 
We might le&c to maay lesB recent but less authentic catee. 



P. 17. AoB OP Pdbbhti. — See ciue "by Di. T. H. Twiner, in 
the Richmond and Lowtville Medical Jojimal, March, 1869, 
Baciborski, De la Memtruation el De UAgt Critique Chss la 
Femme, p. 130. The quotation is from Dr. Edward Smith, 
Cyclical Changa in Health and Dieeatt — a profound work. 
lUciboiiski is the principal antliurityibr this and the following 
KctioD. Our own inquiiiee fally confirm hia statements. 



P. SI ISFLCBXCE OP THE MOOH OS MESSIRHATtON. — On 
thia queation, aee the researches of M. Parchnppe, Gimvptea San- 
dui de tAcattemit del Sciences, torn, xvi., p. 550. See also Dr. 
Shrye, Traetati/j de Flaxu, Menstrao, in the Acta Lipsiciisia for 
1686, p. ill, Dr. W. Charleton, Inqaisitio Phytica de Cauti* 
CataTiuniorum, p. 76, and Galen, Dt Visbui Decretoriis, lib. iii, 
for other curious paiticulats. 



in the ^i«ner J/eiiinn. Zsttun^, No. 3^, IFfltJ. Occasionally the 



change «t puberty leads to an alTection very eloBely resamUiiiK 
'yphoid fever, but wLicb is atrictly due to the aeiual crisiB, and 
often goitre commences at this period. See a review of Kaci- 
bonki in the BulUtin dt Therapeutique, Jnne, 1869. 



P. 29. UASTUHBATioti IS GiRLB.— See Miaa Catberiite E. 
Beecher, Letters to th« PeopU on Smith and Haj^Ttea, p. 1&9. 
The late medical literature on the subject ia abundant. See 
Ucbrr dit Behandlvng der Maiturbation tei (Z<ine» Madchen, 
Jmmal ftar KinderkmnMieilm, Bd. li., p. 360, H. R. Storer, 
TVatern JoiutuiI of Medicine, July, 1868, and Journal of the 
GynKofogical Sodetj/, Vol. L, No. 1. 



Pp. 34, 36. Pbematcbe Marriaoes. — See Dr. Duncan, Fe- 
cutidily, FeTlilily, etc., p. 241, Ktidx, Naturund GetundhnCsUkrc: 
dti Ehilich*n Ldiem, p. 51S. 



P. 39. Holt Love.— The distinction between oyoirrj auA 
tpiii-ij is tuD fuuiilar to all echulars to need extended nieotion. 
See Tiendi, Syrumynu of the Tettmntut, mb voct. 



Pp. 40, 41. SiuaLB LiFK IN rra Belation to Sahitt and- 
MoBTAUTT. — The extraordinary Btatementa in the text ai» 
vouched for by Dr. Casper, Mediciniscke Statittii, vol ii. p. 
164, and Dr. Reich, Geiehichte, Nature, jwirf Gcswndkeitslthre 
dei Ehelichen Lebene, pp. 510, 511. We have conipared the re- 
ports of a number of American asylums for the insane, and 
find the proportions very nearly as great as stated by these 
authorities. 



k 



Pp. 61, 02. IntbrMarhiao-es op EELATivEa. — The view we 
advocate on this point, we know, is neither the received aortbe- 
popular one. In the middle ages it was forbidden to intermarry 
within the seventh degree of consanguinity. But this and aU 
other regulations were baaed on theological and political, not 
pbyaiological, gronndi. Quite recently, Dr. Nathan Allen, of 
MasBBchuaett^, has insisted on the danger of consanguineous 
marriages {Journal of Psijchoiogkal Medicine, April, 1860). Bnl 
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otlier vaj careful and recent atudenta adapt tiie vim at onr 
text J for instance, Dr. F. J, Behrend, Jourrial fw JTitufar* 
hrwtlAeiltn, December, 186fi, p. 316 ; Dr. A. Voiais, in the re- 
ports of the PariB Academit de MediHni, 1864, 1866, and 186S; 
and Dr. H. Gaillard, in the last editioa (1661) of the Dio- 
tionain de Medeoin^ el de CkirairffU Proiijue. All the stat»- 
ments in the teit are supported with incontrovertible evidence 
bv these writera. If we are asked how we meet the aeeminrij 
alanningamiy of allej^tionabyDr. BemisB, the Kentucky phj- 
sicjan referred to, in die Trajuactions of tht American M<aiea( 
Aiiociatvm, for 1859, we beg to ruler to Dr. Behrend's artictes, 
where the researched of BemJss are severely, and, to oiii mind, 
jnstly criticiaed. For Dr. Edward Smith's assertion, sm hii 
Eiaay on Cmumtpiion, p. 844. (Philadelphia. 186&.) 



Vp. 61, 62. COMMUSICATIOH 0» VbHBBBU DISEASES.— 

Many inetances are recorded where a drinkiDg-glass, a spoon, 
ft fork, or a handkerchief has infected innocent persona with 
these terrible diseases ; ace Uullerier, Atliu of Kmcrral 
IHseaiei, p. 43. They are cDmmaiiicated from the male to the 
female or from the female to th« male with equal facility, and 
either parent can tranamit them to the cbildreri. The physi- 
cian in Pennsylvania referred to is Dr. Sigmond, io the Hiant 
boldt M«die<U Arehiva, 1866. 



P. 63. Sthbolisk.— See Dr. Cams, Symholik tfer MenKUi- 
then Getlalt, the moat scientific work ever written on phyaiog- 
nomy, phrenology, and allied sulijecta. 



Pp. 69, 70. Tide Kaciboraki, Ds la PnherU it ds FAgi Cri- 
I HquB chess la Femme, p. 133 ; Tilt, Ulcriiu Tkerapeulict, p, 315. 
(Am. ed., 18G9.) 



P. 72. See Dr. William A. Hammond's Treatise on Uygitn*, 
p. 438, for oir-spooe required by a heallliy person. The coa- 
tagion of phthisis is maintained by many anthorities, among 
others. Dr. W. W. Gerhard, of this city. (Fwfo Pennaylvanift 
Hospital Reports for 1868, p. 266.) Fcofesuir Castan hu 
lecenllj collected, in the Montpelitr Medicali, a, variet; at 
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bete which seem to show that tubercnloBia ma.; be communi- 
cated from a diseased to a healthy persou by transpiration, 
breathed air, and living together (London Prsu an d CiTcidar, 
March 10, 18CS). In i'e^;iml to the inocuktiou of tubercle, we 
have rrference to the well-known eiperimenta of M. ViUeniin, 
of the HSpitol Val-de-Grice, Paris. In tliis connecttoa we 
may record an instance of recent medical heroism. M. Lea- 
piaud, attached to the surgical department of the Val-de-Griice, 
in presence of sevurol of his colleagues, extracted granular 
matter from the body of a phthisical snl^ect, and introduced 
it under his own iiitegnmenl. This zealous investigator into 
the etiology of tuberculosis has thus exposed himself, in & 
couraeeous way, for the heneftt of science, to the effects of a 
most dangerous and merciless drEease. See NeiB OtUam Jovir^ 
iial of Medicine lor January, 1869, quoted from the London 



P. 74. The DiGMtn and Propbibty of thb Sexcal In- 
BTINCT. — Dr. Edward John Tilt, of London, is the medical 
writer referred to. Vide Uteriiu Tkerapeatici, pp. 95, 313. See 
also Bosquet, Noaveav, Tableau de FAvwur Conjugal, vol. ii.,p, 
S, etc. ; Rouscl, Systeme Pkysiqju et Morale de la Fcmme, p. 211 ; 
Menville, Hiitjire Medicate et Pkiloiopkiqae de la Femme, toL 
i., p. 36, et leq. ; Baciboiski, De la P^berte, etc., p. 45. 



P. 77. On the Inddlqekcb and RBSTRAiNt of Sexoal 
Desibb. — Menville, vol. ii., p. 91 ; Bosquet, vol ii., p. 280 ; 
EtowiMiy of Life ; or, Foal, Bepose, and Love, by Geoige Miles 
(London, 1868). Dr. Edward Smith, in his valuable work on 
Cyclical Change! in Health atvi Disease, has collected several 
■tatistica showing the effect of the time of conception on the 
viability of the fcetus. The quotation is from Carpenter'a 
Human Physiology, p. 763. (Am. ed.) 



P. 81. See London Lancet for March 6, 1889, p. 337, for report 
of discussion in the Pathological Society of London upou the 
physical degeneracy resulting from procniation during intoxi- 
cation. Authorities could be cited at length upon this subject, 
but it is not necessary. See Ilufetftnd's^rto/i'roidngiin/ii/t 
p. 807. (Am. ed., 1867.) 



p. S8. Quotation from Dr. T, Oaillord Thomas's excellent 
work on Diaeatu of Wotaen, p, Cli, 



P. 8^—90. SncRiLiTT.— -Por rtatiiiticB referred to, see Dr. 
Matthews Duncnn, FtennAity, FertilUu, emd Sterili^ (Edin- 
burgh, 1866), p. 181, «< leq. ; Dr. Tilt, Ulerint Therapmtici, p. 
291 ; Dr. Edward Heich, Guundkeitslehrt dcs Eheliihen TAbm*. 
Th. ii. 

Dr. J. Marion Sinia, on the MicmacopB m an aid in tht Diag- 
fiosk and Treairnent of Sterility, New York Medical Journal, 
January 1860, p. 406; Charles Darvnn, Tke Variation of 
AnimaU and Plants UTuler Damutieation, ynl. il, p. 198 (Am. 
ed.) Philodeiphin Medical and Surgical RtpoHer, November 3, 
1867, p. 384 ; A. Debay, Hilgiem et Phyriologie du Manage, p. 
S88 (Foria, Qaaninte-iniatrieme edition) ; Raciborshi, Be la 
Pttbtrte, etc., p. 451 ; Virey, De la Femtae lout sa AavporU 
Pkys., etc, p. 333 ; Dr. GunningaBedford, IVPrincipiMttni 
Practia of Obstttries, p. 107. 



P. 91. The Limitation of OFrsPHiira.— We hnve taken 
great paina to avoid giving falee or dangerous impresdons iii 
this section. Tho references in the onier of qnotation are : — r 
Dr. Tilt, Handrbodi of r/terina Thtraptutics, p. 317 (Am. ed.) j 
Dr. Duncan, Feeundiiy, FtTtilily, Sterility, and allied topKS, 
pp. &89, 290 ; Dr. Hillier, ]Hieaies of GhildTin, p. 114 ; John 
Stunrt Mill, Priacipks of Political Economy, p. 59i (En^. e4., 
1860) ; Dr. Dtyadule, London Medical Ftcii and Gvrevia/f, 
December, 1868, p. 478 ; Eaoiboraki, De I Age Critimit dux la 
Femme, p. 484 ; TAb Nation, June, 1869 i Dr. Ed. Belch, 
Natiir and GetuniVieittlehTe dn Ehelichen, Lebeiis, p. 493 1 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Pebruar^, 1867 ; Fbila- 
delphia MedieiU and Surgical Eeporter, vuL xix. p. 305 ; Sifl- 
mondi, Frijicipla of Political EeoTunny, book viL, chap, t,; 
[ Dr. MacConnac, in LoaAon Medical Preu and Circular, March, 
""59, p. 244 ; Dr. Qaillard Thomas, Diseates of Women, p 



"We havB rather let others speak than spoken mitselvsL 

riind have collected the opiniong of many moat distinguished 
jthysiciann and statesmen, who thun pronounce against exora- 
Shp. child-bearing. Any intelligent, physician will acknowledga 
fUie weight to be assigned to auch names. 



p. 141. Qnotation from Philadelplns iStHeal and SttTyUal 
Btparter, Aiign-t fi, 18C8, p. 106. 



P. 101. Sioss OF FaoiTPnL Cowusonos.— Carpenter. 
HwtMH Physiology, p. 772 ; Df. Gunning S. Bedfopd, Frin- 
cipUt and Fractiee of ObiUtria, p. 304 ; Menville, voL L p, 
SSS ; Moatgouerf, Sigtu and Symptami of Frtgnanei/, p. 90, 



P. 1 07. Is HEBITANCE.— Darwin, AnimaU and Flantt wtdtr 
Sematicatum, pp. 42, 473 (Am. e<l.) ; Sii Heniy Holland's 
Medical Kolet and Reflectiana, p. 30 ; Pritcliarcl, Rcttarcket into 
(he Physical Hiilory of Mankind, vol, ii, p. 551 ; Carpenter, 
Human Phydolofiy, p. 779 ; A. Debay, Hygime et Phijiiologit 
du Manage, p. 173 ; Flourena, De la Longevitt H-umaxne tt dt 
laQuantittds VU tvr U Globe, p. 256 (Patia, 1860); Hufeland, 
Art tf Prolonging Lift, pp. 91, 206 ; Rammon^t Hygiene, p. 
116 ; Ameritan Journal of Medical Sciencu,3\Ay,\ii^b, p. 62 ; 
Francia GaUon, on Htreditarj/ Talent and Oiutraettr, in 
MaeMillan'e Magazine, vol. xii. pp. 157 and 318 ; Madden, 
The Injirmitiet of Geniut, vol. IL p. 107 ; London Lancet, 
Jtetaobet 22, 16GS, p. 825 ; The Bntiih Medical Journal, 
January II, 1868, p, S5 ; Dr. Prosper Lucas, Trailt dt IHere- 
dite NatUTtlle ; VicCoi Hugo, VHorame Qui Bit, la eeconde 
chapitre preliminaire ; Wation't Practiix, p. 1153 ; Dr. Daniel 
O. Brinton, Guide-Book to Florida and the South, PL iiL 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Phyiicat Indication of Longevity in 
Man. 



P. 126. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, April 2, 1868. 

P. 133. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, London Medical Timu and 
Goxette, November 15, 1862. 

P. 135. Duncan, Fecundity, Fertility, and Sterility, p. 69 ; 
Bamsbatham, Syitem of Obftetrict, p. 461 (Am. ed.) ; Pliiladel* 
phia Medical and Surgical Beporter, voL six., p. QOS ; xx., p. 



P. 13ft London Medical Prea and Cireular, AngUt SC^ 

1867 ; Journal dt Bruxeitu, July, 1867, p. 48. 



p. 138. Menville, i, p. 2B9 j Dr. Gunning S. Bedford, Syi- 
lem of ObiUlTia, p. 14*, c( itq. ; Montgomery, Signi and Sifmp- 
tom* of Pregnancy ; Dr. Ed word Bigby, Syitmi of Mwiwiftry, 
p. 47, 



F. 149. UotHBBS' Uaskb. — See a vet? intereatttif; article 
by ProfesBor Wm. A. Hammond in Tkt Quarterly JouTJtal of 
Ptyckological Medicins and Medical Juri^rudcnce, January, 
I8(i8, p. 1, in wliich he Bays, in regard to the influence of the 
maternal mind over the fcetus in «,lero, " The chances of these 
instances, and others which I have mentioned, being due to 
coincidence, are infinitesimal! y tmall ; and though I am care- 
ful not to reason upon the principle of jxwi hoc tn/o propttr hoe, 
I cannot, nor do I think any other person can, no matter liuw 
logical may he his mind, reason fairly against the connection 
between cause and effect in anch cases. The correctness of the 
facts only can be questioned ; if these be accepted, tht proba- 
bilities are tliousonds of inillions to one that the relation be- 
tween tlie phenomena is direct." See also Ur. J. Lewis Smith, 
DUeaiu of Infamy uiid Childhood, 1869, p. 21 ; Philadulphia 
Medical and Surgical A'yjoi-ter, VoL lii., p. 3S9. 



P. 160—164. Raciborski, De la PuberU, etc, p. 491 ; Dr. 
(tunning 6. Bedford, Syttem of Obitetria, p. 445 ; Vict, de* 
Science* Medicalet^ L. iii. ; I^ndon Lancet, August, 1866, p. 
131 ; CArpenteT, Unman Phyiiology, -p. 779; Beck's EUmenls of 
Medical Jariiprudenee, Art Suptrfcctation ; Rokitansky, Pa- 
IhologiaU Anatomy ; Philadelphia Medical and Surgical St- 
porUr, May 1, 1869, p. 336 ; Professor Pancoast removed, soma 
years since, from the cheek of a child some months old a rudi' 
mentaiy second child. 



. Dr. Bedford, Ob$Mrics, p. 26:1, London Lancet, Jan. 



P. 165. Ib IT A SoH OB Da OOHTEB I— Philadelphia Mtdi' 
eal and Surgical Reporter, vol. ivii., p. 495 ; Dr. Fiuiikenhausel 
in the Monalichrift fur Geburtikwidc ; Dr. Fackmau on Imprtg' 
nation, London Lancet, July 18, 1863. 



F. 16& Dr. Bedford, SysUm of Obstttrics, p. S9S. 




p. 170. Ttylor, Mtdital Jurirprudena, p. CSfl; B^jort of 
Proeaditigi agaml lh< Sev. Frrjnt Jardint, Sdinbnrgli, 1839i 



P. 173. ChatthiU, On Wrmm, p. 451 (Am. ed.) ; MeuTille 



P. 199. To HATK Labods withoct Paim.— Professor T. 
Gaillanl Thomas tar^r, "The role rtiould be to employ an 
anES^itbetic in evety uuse of htbonr, Avrvng the tcoad ttage, on- 
leu tome contra-indication eiieta. After a delivery, under its- 
influence, patients recover mote rapidly, are freer from com^ 
plicationi, and nhow fewer signs of proBtration," ViieLtctura 
on the MaTlagemait of Warnan after PaTtarilioa, in the Kieh- 
mvnd and LouitvilU Medical Journal. Febtusrj, 1869, p, 145. 



P. 9D1. Philadelphia Medical and SurgiccU Eeporter, v6L 
six., p. 368 ; Carpenter, ifuman Phyriology, p. 810'; Bams- 
botbam, ObtCctriet, p. Ill; Detroit Bevicvi of Medicine andl 

Pharmacy, March, 1869, p. IW. 



P. 2(1B. Tbe Mothkr.— Dr. J. Lewis Smith, A Tnalite on 
the Viscaiet of Infancy awl Cliildhood, 1869, p. 28 rf teg. j Dr. 
Thomas Hillier, CUtiical Treatue on the Diaeatet of Childrenr 
p. 17 (Am. ed., 1S6A) ; Dr. Edward Smith, Oyelical ChaTtgts in 
Htalth and Dxttate ; V>t. John Marshall, Ovtlinef of Phyrioloijy, 
Swman and CampaTatm, pp. 761, 76B, B98 (Am. ed., 1868) ; 
Dr. Charles A. Cameron, Leetitres on Ih* Preservation of Health, 
London, 1888, p. 174 ; Dr. Charles J. B. Williams, PrincivUs 
of Medicine, y- 480 (Am. ed., 1866) ; Dr. J. ForByth Meigs, 
IHtecueM of GkildTcn ; Dr. E. J. Tilt, EienwnU of Health uTid 
PtineipUi of Female Hygiene, p. BO, et leg. (Am. ed., 1853) ; 
Dr. Andrew Comhe, The Management of Infancy, p. 73, U mq. 
(Ninth ed., Edinburgh, 18611) ; Report of Board of Health of 
Philadelplna, for 1868, p. 43 ; BriHih and Foreiffti Medieo- 
Chirurguial Reviw, April, 1863, pp. 382, 454 ; Souihem Jour- 
nal of lU Medical Scimeet, November, 1867, p. G6B ; Dr. 
Thomas Hawkea Tanner, Practice of Medicine, v. 106 (Am. ed,, 
1866) ; Dr. Wm. A. Hammond Treatue on Hygiene, p. 95, et 
ttq. ; Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Eeporter, vol. xvi. p. 
630, xix. pp. 37, C9, 119. 134, 36S. 
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change at puberty leads to an affection very cIoKly i-eHemllilie 
'jpboid fever, but wbich is Btricttj due to the sexual crisit.ua 
often goitre coDnnencea at this period. See a review of Had- 
boTsIci in the BulUtin <b Thtrapeutique, Jubb, 1869. 



P. S9. Habtchbatioti or Girls.— See Mias Catherine E. 
Beecher, Leltert to the PeopU on Healfh ami Happintu, p. 169, 
The late medical literature on the subject is abundant See 
Uebtr dit Behaitdlang d«T Matlurbation bet kUinen MadcKtn, 
Journal fur KinderkranJchnten, Bd. li., p. 360, H. R, Storer, 
Watsra Journal of Medicine, July, 166H, and Journal oj A« 
Gi/iiecoIogjW Soeiely, VoL I., No. 1. 



SI. 34, 35. Premature MAimiAcres.— See Dr. Duncan, Ft- 
Uy, Fertility, etc., p.241,B.emii,NatwuTidGetU7idheit*itKrp 
dtt Ehtlichen Ltbtnt, p. MR 



F. 39. Holy Loye. — The distinctian between aymnj uiti 
tpdirj is too faniilar to all acholara to need extended mention. 
See Tiendi, Bynoitynu of tht TeitametU, tub voet. 



I 



Pp. 40, 41. SlKQLB LlPI! IN ITS BBLATION TO SaKITT AJSTh 
MoRTALirr. — Tba extraordinary atatementa in the text ate 
vouched for by Dr. Casper, Mediciniacke Stalistik, vol ii. p. 
164, and Dr. Reich, Geschiehte, Nalun, imd GesundheiUUhrf 
da Ehelithen Leheiii, pp. 510, 511. We have compared the re- 

Sorts of a number of American asylums for the insane, and. 
nd the proportions very nearly aa great as stated by these 
anthorities. 



Pp. 61, 52. Intkrmarbiages of Eelativeb. — The view we 
advocate on this point, we know, is neither the received nor the 
popular one. In the middle ages it wtis forbidden to intermnriT 
within the seventh degree of consanguinity. But this and aU 
other regulations were based on theological and political, not 
physiological, grounda. Quite recently, Dr. Nathiiu Allen, of 
MaAsachusetts, has insisted on the dan^^er of conaanguineooa 
marri^es {Journal of Psychological Medicine, April, 1668). Bnl 
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other terj careful and recent stuclenta adopt lie vitw of i 
text ; for insteuce, Dr. i\ J. Bthrend, Journal fvir Ki^Att' 
troniArifen, December, 16ftS, p. 316 ; Dr. A. Voiflia, in the le- 
porta of the Paris AcaAemi! de Medceiae, 1864, 1665, and 1868; 
and Dr. H. GaUlard, in the lost edition (1861) of the jD»- 
Honaire de Mtdteint et de Chimrgic Pratiqiu. All the atate- 
ntB in the text ure supported with incontroTertible evidence 
these writers. If \fe are aaked how we meet the seemin&lj 
ly of allegations by Dr. Bemiss, the Kentucky pny- 
Bician referred to, in the TraTuactionM of tht Ainaiean Mtiieai 
Auoeiation, for 1359, we beg to reler to Dr. Behrand'a artidea, 
where the researdieg of Bemias are severely, and, to out mind, 
ju9tly criticised. For Dr. Edward Smith's assertion, Mt Itia 
Esiay on Comum^tion, p. 244. (Pbiladelphio. l8fJS.) 



Pp. 61, 63. CoMMONiCATrou OF Tkhebku Diseabeb.— 
Many instances are recorded where a drinking-glaas, a spoon, 
a fori, or a handkerchief has infected innocent persona with 
the»e terrible diseases ; see Oulterier, Atlai of Vmtreat 
IJiieaiei, p. 43. They are commanicated from the male to the 
female or from the female to th* mole with equal facility, and 
either parent can triinsmit them, to the children. The physi* 
cian in Pennsylvania referred to is Dr. Sigmimd, ia the flw* « 
boldt Medieat Ari^ivei, 186a. 



P, 63. Stmboiism. — See Dr. Cams, Symbolik Aer MentehXi- 
dtea Gestalt, the most scientific work ever written on physio^ 
nomy, phrenology, and allied sulijecta. 



Pp. 69, 70. Vide Haciborski, Be la PvherU et de PAgi Cri- J 
tiqae ekai la Femmt, p. 133 ; Tilt^ Ulerine TKera^eutict, p. 31S. 1 
(Am. ed., 1869.) ^ 



P. 78. See Dr. William A. Hammond's Ti-eatise on Sygient, 
p. 438, for air-space required hy a healthy person. The con- 
tagion of phthisia is maintained by many authorities, among 
others. Dr. W. W. Gerhard, of this city, f Vide Pennsylvania 
Hospital Reports for 1868, p. 266.) Professor Costan hu 
recentlj collected, in the Montpelier Medicate, a variety flf 
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THE PECULIAR AFFLICTION OF THE AGE. 
HOW TO COMBAT AND OVERCOME IT. 
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Uie many and Tailed maliidies with vhlcli, in the 
inscrutabla design of PtovidenBe, humanity Ih afflicted, 
none is more widely distributed oi more deplorable ia ita 
effects upon its victima tbou tbat which ia known by the generic 
tenn of NervousneBH. It will be at once evident that by the word 
Nervouonesa we do not mean to signify any particular form of a 
malady which is very divereiSed in ita maaiEestationB. We desire 
rather to convey to the minds of oui readers the idea of any ailment 
which resiilta in u diminution or losa of thut efdcieucy, either 
physical or mental, which had formerly characterised theli noimul 
condition. Kervousue»s, in ehort, we may take to meuu a losa, small 
or great, of uerse force, which in the human ayatem fulfils that 

which in an engine ia supplied by steam. Now, in order 
make the subject more comprehenaiblo to the lay mind, it may 
be adriaahle in the firdt place to giro a brief 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The uerres are the means by which life and all its operations 

re tarried on in each particular part of the body, with the exception 

of the brain, which is, in fact, the source of nervous energy ; and 

tiiera i* no subject which baa eioited more interest among 

•natomista and physiologists than the uetves— neither ia there any 
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poi'llon of phyiiiologj which has made greater piogreaa in modem 
ti»:i:9. In order to expliiin the nature and influence of the nervous 
ByfiiiDt, we ehall take, bj way of illustration, one of the muscles 
w)iN;b has a simple operation to perform. Thus in the fleshy poit 
of ihe arm there Is a large muscle, originating in the bone forming 
thi' ehoulder point, which pasties down the arm anteriorly, and 
wliiijh is inserted into the bones of the forearm below the elbow 
joint. This muscle in its action bends the forearm. If na individual 
wish to act upon this muscle, he communicates his desire to it 
which pass from the brain to the niuBcle. This, 
iple operation ; but th n it y for him to 

jw to what eitent he has acted on th m 1 Th ve might, 
rloubt, assist bim, but the eye has otbe d ti to p form, and 
■Divine Artificer has left nothing to han Th therefor^ 

; only a nerve which conveys the v 1 1 n to th muacle, but 
which intimates to th bra n hat th object has 
been attained. The nerves of volition, however, aud those of 
eeneation, do not differ in appearance, and, being bound up in the 
sheath, cannot be diEtinguisIied from each other; but Sic 
Charles Bell hns not only demonEtratcd their existence, but proved 
that they communicate with the brain at different points. To 
illustrate the nature of this operation, let us suppose that an 
individual had unconsciously touched a substance so much heated 
as to be capable of burning him; if the muscles acted without 
communication with the brain, he would withdraw bis hand the 
instant he touched the heated substance, and so escape injury ; 
but as the mind ranst be communicated witli before the muacles 
can act, the baud is not moved instantaneously, and iBGoaseqaently 
scorched. 

In like manner every part of the body, however simple its 
function, has a eysterri of nerves attached to it. Not only ia the 
whole nervous system complicated nud involved, but an intimate 
communication is kept up between nerres conveying different 
powers and having totally different uses. Generally, no doubt, 
the communication between uerves is carried ou through the brain ; 
bat this in many situations would be exceedingly inconvenient ; 
and, tberefore, in involuntary and iustiuctdve action, the inlet- 



▼ention at the brain seemB not to be resorted to. The first great 
diTiaion of the necvea ia tlie cerebral narveB, or those proceediug 
directly from the brain; the first aucouncing, as it were 
brain what is going forward iu remote parts ; the secoud k 
eating vhat maybe called the commaiidn of the brain to the organs 
of action. But there are certain, functioua which go on while life 
and health remam without the necessity of communi eating with 
the brain — some, indeed, over whi(;h the sentient portion of the 
brain has no control. Respiration, for instance, although capable 
of being acted upon by the brain, ii iu its usual state uniDfluenced 
by the mind, and accordingly it goes on as legiilarly during sleep 
as when wa are awake. But when awake we have to a certain, 
extent control over it, and accordingly can avail ouraelvea of it in 
some of the most important iuIcUectunl and corporeal operations ; 
Euch, for example, as in communicating our ideas by speech, and 
in affording, by expanding the cheat, an additional purchase to tlie 
muscles and upper extremities. 

The circulation of tlie blood, again, is wholly beyond the control 
of volition, although no daubt influenced by the passions. Thia 
seems to be the most ineiplicable portion of the nervous syst«m — 
so much so, indeed, that some physiologLate have denied the 
existence of nervous agency in the functional actions of the heart. 

It will BufSce to observe that there is n nervous system common 
to the tribes of animals which have little or no brain and to that 
higher class to which man belongs. This has been called the 
aympathiiis system of nerves. And in man It aeema to have ita 
source in a number of small glandular-looking bodies, which are 
seated iu the abdomen. From these stretch out nerves in all 
directions communicating with branches from the spinal mairow, 
and with nerves proceeding more directly from the brain, and 
sending branches lo all the viscera of the body, viz., the heart, 
lungs, liver, salivary glands, intestinal connl, kidneys, £c. 

There are thus 

the first, the nerves of sensntion and volition, communicating 
between various parts of the bod; and the brain ; the second, the 



respiratory aygteni of Sir C. Bell, wliich is, in point of fact, involnn' 
tatj, but irhicb is capable of beiag scted upon bj tlie mind b; 
.3 istercommunicatioiis ; and the third, the nervouB sjBtem 
of the body, by wliith the involuntary functioiifl are performed, and 
wtiich is vholly beyond tlie control of tlie mind, althaugh apparently 
influenced by its coudition under extraordinary circumstanceB of 
>r while the individnat is under the influence of disease. 
This sketch will be suQlcietit to show how mucb health dependa on 
tbe condition of the nervoua ayatem. Good heiilth consiBta ia tha 
ue balance between the nervous sjatema; aud 
there can be little doubt aouud robust health will mainly depend 
on tbe uon-interfereuce ot tlie corporeal nilh tbe mental system, in 
BO far as such diEJunctiou is practiciible. It should, therefore, be 
an object with every inditidual, by the due regulation of that 
portion of his nervous system which ia unquestionably under his 
own control, to prevent the disturbance which everyone is conscious 
the brain, under eititemeut, produces in the iavoluntury nervous 

THE CAUSE OP NERVOUSNESS. 

Ilavine described tlic complicated and interdependent cbaraeter 
em, it will be at once evideut that one of Iho 
essential conditions of good health is the due maiutenance of on 
equilibrium between mind and body. Now wo have elECwhelB 
stated that one of llie moat prolific aaurces of nervous afflectlonBis 
the frightfully competitive conditions of modem Eociety. In 
with what obtained one or two hundred years ago, the 
oday crowds us much into a life of twenty years as liis 
proseuxtor did into forty years. In other words, the struggle for 
eiistence is so keen that men and women live np to the full tension 
of their powers ; in fact, in many instances they take upon them- 
selvca mote than they are able to do. The result is that after a 
period of feverish excitement there comes a reaction, and tbe man 
or woman who a short time ago wiis remarkable for his or her 
energy beconiea a shattered and disabled wreck. What hitherto 
they hare been able with ease to accomplish presents to them 
didculties of tbe most momentoua proportions ; the mnallest 
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obstaclea are magnified until they beeomo apparently insnpe able : 
and a feeling ot apprehengiou and despondency taies posaession of 
tlie whole miud. The phyBical veakneas re-acta upon the mind, 
and often in tlia long run tlie aiifterer aska hiroaelf with grim 
pameatneBB whetlier, after all, life is really worth living ? 
Disinclination to work, a foreboding that some diaostei' s impending, 
a lack ot apirit and enterpriee, and a determination to let thinga 
take their own course— these are amongst some ot the most 
common characteristicB of a loss of nerve force. The nnhealthy 
conditions under which many men and women are compelled to 
labour have much to answer for in the way of the break-up of tho 
system. Fresh air, and plenty of it, is amongst the indispensabla 
eaaentials of a healthy life ; but the atmoaphere of many factariea, 
workahops, and oEQcea, ia snch that it is surprising people inhabiting 
them live ao long as they do. Without adequate ventilation, and 
imperfect In point ot sanitary arrangements, they are responsible 
for mnck of the ill-health that prevails. Anotlier fruitful source of 
nerrousnesa ia exceealve indulgence in vicioua courses, wliethet 
tliose coursee take the dicectfon of abnae of strong drinka, eiceasiTS 
smoking, or still more deadly habits. Irregularity in the way of 
diet, sleep, or the general habits, ia also amongst the contributing 
canaea of a state of nervouGness. Oyerwork, or a sudden strain on 
the mental or bodily powers, has also been known to bring about 
these nnhappy symptoms. Mental worry, arising from family 
troubles ; a grave disappointment ; or unduly prolonged excitement 
are amongst those things which should, if possible, be avoided by 
thoae who would not become victims of neivousuess. Of course a 
treatise upon thia subject would be imperfect without some refer- 
ence to the subject of temperaments. As will be generally 
underatoDd, people of a certain temperament are more liable to 
ncrvoua complaints than persons of another temperament ; in fact, 
of the division which physiologists have made, one of the most 
important is that known as 

THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 
The chief characteristics of thia temperament are a large brain, 
hair, a delicate skin, and a comparatively feeble physical 
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orgauUatloii. The peculaiitiea of a person of this temperament ai 
that they me verj auaceptible to EUTiouucUDg influeuces, and as 
result throw off a good deal of nerve Toice. The physEcal powers 
of tecapeiutlon heiug out of proportion to the general waste, the 
sequence ia very fieqaenti; complete nervous prostratiou, and 
people ol this temperament, who may be deecrilied as the groat 
class of braia woikera, are those who more eBpeeiiiUy will receifi 
benefit £rom a course of electric treatment. 

HOW NERVOUSNESS lUAY BE CURSD. 

Uiiving pointed out some of the most common cause 
iiess, it now becomes onr duty to indicate vtiat ia oi 
the treatment which yaisKsffiHM will re-establish a sjatem that has 
been disorganized. The firut duty, ot course, ia to find out the 
cause of thia excessive nerve exhaustion ; and then, having dis- 
covered the cause, to apply the most natural remedy. As we have 
attempted to bhow, in a great many cases the malady has ansen as 
the consequence of the violation of some natural law. Before any 
hope can be held out of a return to good health, the suSeier will 
have to abstain from immoderation ia every shape and form, and 
any irregularity of habit will have lo be relinquished. Return as 
quickly as possible to a natural mode ot living, and, instead ot atill 
further burdening an already exhausted system with frequent doses 
of drugs and medicines, seeic the best meaua of enabling Nature to 
recuperate herself. For thia purpose there is 

NOTHING SO EFFICACIOUS AS ELECTRICAL 
TREATMENT. 

The value of Electricity as an aid to the recovery of health hna 
now for many years been recognized, and especially baa this been 
so in conuection with nervous disorders. Years ago Dr. Althaus 
in his great work on Electro-Therapeutics wrote; "It ia now 
admitted that, whatever may be the properties of the nerves, they 
can be called into action by galvanism." 

The celebrated Dr. Tibbita in his " Lectures on Electro-Theia- 
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pouticB," saya: "Electricity ia comiug into use in mental dlBeaaes. 
FDiiidism, and eipsvially cutaneous irritation with the wire bruBh, 
would Beem to be most useful in caatis accompanied by depresdon 
or torpor, the atimulatiug effects tieiiig of service in inspiriting tha 
patient, while tlio soothing iuBueuce of a direct application of the 
l( voltaic current to the brain ma; be employed in cases of 
t requiring a sedative." Further on he remaika : 
*' We have aeeu that Electiicity is a, stimulant, a sedative, a 
restorative, and an absorbent. Its stimulant properties ore iit use 
in diseases of debility, und notubly in paralysis ; its sedative 
propEtties in the allevjaliou and removal of pain and epaam, and 
notably in neuralgia; its lestorUitive properties iu fatigue diseases, 
notably writer's cramp ; and its absorbent properties in exudation 
diseases, and notably in gout and rheumatism." 

Notwithstanding these facts, it unfortunately happens that 
patients are recommended by their physicians to undergo a course 
of Electric Treatment in many inataucca only after every other 
method has been tried without success, and when the disease is of 
Huch long standing as to afford but little hope of recovery. But 
even in cases which have been given up as hopeless the use of 
Electricity, properly applied under suitable conditions, has been 
followed by the mostsucceasful results. ThefoUowiug cases, which 
are amongst those recorded by Dr. Althaus, we quote as iocontestable 
evidence of the value of Electrical Treatment in nervouj disorders: — 

TOO FEEBLE TO ATTllMD TO HIS BUSINESS. 

"A merchant, aged 43, widower, consulted me in March, for 
nervousness and irritability of temper. lie bad for years past 
experienced considerable anxiety in business, to wbich he attributed 
his illuesa. He complained of a sensation of weight and pressure at 
the top of the head and in templea, and of dizziness, chiefly ou 
stooping and looking upwards. Ilis memory Bud power of applica- 
tion were very much impaired. The speech was somewhat affected, 
BO that he would atop In the middle of a sentence for a few seconds, 
and then abruptly linish it. 'Whenever anything unexpected or 
disagieeable occurred he became Sushed in tlie face, had eensation of 
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tingling resembling slight electric Ehocks running down bis hands, 
and would for the time completelj' lose tlie facttlty of apeech. He 
bad nlreadf taken iran nnd quinine, strjchqia, belladoaiia, and 
bmmide of potasBJunt, bnt without anj improvement : for the last 
eighteen months be had felt too feeble to attend to his business. 
Almost all the morbid symptoms graduall; yielded to electHc treat- 
ment, and ten weeks after the commencemeitt of the treatment the 
patient WBH enabled to return to his business." 

THE PATIENT PELT LIKE ANOTHER MAN. 

" F.S., aged 42, a gentleman actively engaged in upeculativB 
buelness, had to do unusually hard work, and to undergo consider- 
able anjdetydnrine the autumn mouths. He bad felt nerTone and 
irritable for a long time previous to this, but the first symptom of 
real illness which supervened was sleeplessness, which commenced 
in November and gradually got worse until Uarcb. Ha elth^ 
did not go to sleep at all on getting into bed, or if he dropped 
asleep from utter wenriuess, he woke up again in about lialf su hour, 
and lay restless during the remainder of the night. Besides this, 
he complained of a feeling of great eifaauNtion, total disinchnation 
to work, and to bodily eiereiw of any bind, of weakness in the 
back, and pain at the nape of the neck. He was easily excited nnd 
worried by little things, and extremely intolerant of noise or of 
being a^ked any questions. He was often troubled with a sense of 
Tsgue alarm, and distressing sensations in the head. He disliked 
his meals, and generally aulEered from lieaviness on the chest, 
flatulence, and pyrosis, which seemed to be independent upon the 
quality or quantity of the food taken. After three weeks' treatment 
the patient felt like another man, being able to esert himself both 
mentally and bodily, to enjoy his meals, and to take an interest in the 
inoetns of daily lite." 

COMPLETELY PEOSTRATED. 

"A young lady, aged 22, very tall and of sallow complexion, 
me andcr my care in February. She had jtrown rapidly, 



cflpeeially between her aeventeenth year, and had been nilin^ e 
Bince. All tlie aymptoms were referable to imperfect uutrition of 
the spinal cord and osseous system, and had lately increased to 
fiuch an extent as to ctinse her paieiits mueh uneasiness. Being of 
an impulsire and highly gifted nature ahe would take a passionate 
interest in certain things, and devote raany hours of hard work to 
mastering a subject which attracted her imagination, after which 
ehe would be completely exhausted and prostrated for days or 
weeks, and be unable to do anything whatever. She often auHered 
from excruciating pains in the lower part of the spine, especially on j 

making a sudden movement. She was almost entirely incapacitated I 

from faking active eserdse, partly by pain and partly by weakueM. I 

The patient via.f, in about a fortnight from the commencement of i 

; to walk out and take active eierciae." 1 



OUR ELECTROZOHIC BATTERIES FOR I 
SELF TREATMENT. I 

These cases we have givcu as independent t£Etimouy of tha 
benefit to be derived from Electrical Treatment, and now we have ■' 

only to point out in what way the ELECTRIC CURATIVE COIL i 

BATTERY supersedes the other Batteries which are now in tha 
market. In the first place they are cheaper ; ueit, they have been ■; 

specially designed for use in the home ; and, thirdly, they are bo 
flimple in arrangement and raauBgemeiit that anyone can manipulate 
them. In the next, the Brat is practically the only outlay, and ; 

they will last a lifetime. i 

In order to render the use of these Batteries as simple and 
effective as possible, we are enabled at the same iiuie to supply a i 

number of electrical appliances which have been designed with the i 

object of making possible self-treatment iu the home in every way ] 

as perfect and complete as if administered in an electrical institution. , 

Of course, every Battery iseued from our establishment is replete 
with the necessary strings and electrodes, and by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity it is possible to maka these electrodes meet all the 
requirements of the most exacting case. To simplify matters, 
however, and to render the use of the Batteries as easy and con- 
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ot Electrictt^ u a therapeatio agent. We have m the foregoing 
pHgei attempted to give an outline of the eleatroxonio treatment M 
Belf-admiaistered in aaava oE a nervouB character ; and ve need 
Bcarcelf add that when we send out n batterj it ia accompanied with 
the fullest instructions as to the mode of applying it in the particalar 
circumstanceR in which it has been purchased. That these batCariss 
are growing in popularity, and that that popularity in juatified by tlio 
rcmarkahle rBgnlts that ha7a followed their uae, is abundantly 
testified by the thouaauds of testimonials of a flattering charaoter 
that we have received, and copies of some ot which we now flubmit 
to one readers. 



TESTIMONIALS, 
taved Har tll«. 



BlOtKTOS. 

Dear air, —When you vlilted tboTsmpemnos Hall, Stookton, 
I Deisr BipecEsd lo be tbe sams wumin I am tn-diy, the mi 
dootor tolif ma tfagm wu no holp for ms. I wiu (uQarlug Iron 






d Ulcen about [oar paunds' worih ol piteut medlclns, but der 

m It, and nrnv Mmen vat txAlafl da;i logather. B; laf »□'; 

sd vouTMedliml Bitter;, lud uaoteH 1 but nuc ths ellgbtett 

ijf would ■- ■ - ■- ■_-_.-.- .-_. 



Mr. CoHBS, skVed WWo- " " Youra tiilth fully, * G. M. aCOtT. 



'-- '■•.•.:■<•- - •■ "com 



I 



Indlgetllon, HerTousnesB, Sluggish Llvar, tee. 

-,—1 have UBBd yuur Blectro- Medical Battery, and Ji»va much pleaan™ 
lending it to thtna who lutler from indtgestlon.Borvou.umi, aud elug. 

Iwpandency, m in those casea It acta i\ke magic ; and 1 couilder you ha>a plBoad 

■b humautty ta suHortng, aud I wish you all tha tuccaaa you dcBer.a. 

T. TALBOT. 

Qnlte » New Uau— Hervont WeakuesB &iid Indigestion. 
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TH^S 




Mldfdm 




r Iroatmen 









HauralffU Cnred. 




m happy to eay 1 (elt relief almoat ii^medlateiy, and ha»o had no 



GraltfuUy yours, M. J. MOORE. 

MaurHKUl. 






The Bbv. CliBrles Gairatt lara :- 





Tbe Sev. 0. SntcUffa sari 


:— 




rotrab^g 
toth« ma 


iie Bottety » few mlnutea on moab niornluK 
aud beneScitd, with a deoided Itiideuey Id 1 


ti^yi^'g 


>9ider iy effects 




NaiTonButH ana Falpltallon Cured. 












ha>rden^ 

quantity . 
yst nuw, ■ 
walked tn 


,-I beg to offar you my ilticere gratttuda a»d tbanki for tho benefit [ 
icd from tbe ma of Uie CuraUTe Coil. Hailng been troubled with 
B> and palpltstloii for the lut two yeBn-» much that It was an 

r.1 iiiedliai.e. I begau to deapalr of ever IwIIuk really Btroua again ; 
ftu ton daya' uae of the Curative Coil, 1 feel a new oreature, aod havn 

oura very a "'''•'^^^^■^^^ ^^ j aPAKKa. 


preaentgd 


amuH TeakoMs. 

■,-Tha Curative Coll you supplied ie in every way 
thnllUeBocla are all that i:uuld bee.ipectcd. Our 

I know that no dIfBeolly aa lu manlpulatiou and 
ittelf Ui ua aa yet. Yours very truly, 


BowDK.-;. 

c?,^;rx.i 

luwilldoubtlcHB 
C. BROOK. 




Hervoas DebUlty, 




ilnee usiug the 


Bir,-I am reiy well pleiwd with U>e CutatiiB 0,1 
liave used it with the re.ult that 1 feel eonslderably 
who w»> .uaering from netvc.^s dobillty.Mid who waa 
Jiai uud tlis Cuntive Coil, aud ths impiovi^meut lu h' 
Batttry h» been truly i^arnilloiu. Youn 


' *T: AI! 
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^^H Dmt Sir.-l hiTB much plouure In iurormtna ;ou that my wife liaa derived ■ 
^H nuoh b«.'.Bt fremtheu^ of y,>ur Medical Go^ Wtery. which .h» ha. txea ■ 

^^^B for about Hven minutes. Ygure truly, ■ 
^H FRBD. PARKINSON. ■ 




Mecvoua Palua In Um Haul. 


0...™,. 1 


1 ^':t^s;-js 


» tijund it beneficial for rheumatic paiiiB in 
Ygur. b-ulj, 

Glad ho BDUsht a Bftttaly. 










W„rii,'si's, 


va also cured others a.H wtll a* myaolf. T 
Youra, *c, IIEKRY WHTTTOOK, 1 


^H Dear Hen- Cork 
^H SXw^,''butth 


Improvtl Health. 

■i,— I nm pleased to be able In (eli you th 
n the regi.lnr mo of llie Battery und the 


Ai.FELeron. H 
Miha. 'l am ntt 1 


H iiS-rSs 


InVBloablB for HervOB and SpaamB. 

e much pleasure In statlDB that I liave dcri 
Batwry for my DorvoB. and my wKs baa f 
ball racommeudlt to all our friends. 

Yours, Ac, T. E. 


Warwios. H 


^^B Dear Sir,— I am 
^B SSf^^te'rhe'SS 
^^H Batterr.an qulto 


pleased witli the Battery 1 hsd from you. 1 flud [be ipoDBe 
■ating and strengthening. My wile Ima cold (eeC and", 
atiam in her lege In dator weather, which attar a turn on the 
relieved. A friend who liad been nearly distracted with the 
a wccli I prevailed on to try it. and after about a quarter of 
V.,,., .j^^__^__ ^^^^^ 


^" A Flftean Yb»W Snffmr. J 

and other aUinenU tor fifteen yean, hut ulnoa 1 haio used your Hedloai Battor; ■ 
I have twm i great relief, and nun have a good appcCIU. 1 ahull be pleased to ■ 

(MnOHEBBEBT. ■ 




IT Sir, -I may aay that ttie Medical BMtory works very kbII 



\ 



Indlsastion, HsrvoiiEiiaEE, Euut Chmnla SbenmatlBm. 
■ Bir,— 1 bavo now UBod your Mfdlcal Coil : 



dlFal Coll fDrt«aiiionUiH[o[iadl|reBl 
. It hu been irncd sla<^ fur a )ady Ma 



r appUcationH ahe cauld mova aboi 

tevr Hp^lcatloD< faa gob quite better, 
i sball not fall to reoommend its uio 



6E0BGE HAL LI 



Harvons Deaf^»a Cared. 

NEWc*=n.imN-TyKi! 
can coiifldcntly Temmmimd Hcur Oohrk-x method d[ Electric Ttuatincnt In 
a> o[ nervous deafueae. I suffered from Ihls tomnlalnt tor several year*, and 
ilded b> try Herb Cohes's treatment. 1 am glad to aay after clgbt appllcB' 



GUSTAYUS COHEN & CO,, 

t30, PORTLAND ST., 



MANCHESTER, 



Bl-CHROMATE BOTTLE BATTERIES, in 3 sizes, at 1,2, A 3 Guineas. 

LE-GLANCHE OR ORY CELL BATTERIES, 3, 4, 6, d 8 Guineas each. 

And vp lo 6o Giti«ias made speciaUy ta ulimati. 
PATENT BATH COILS 5 to 10 Guineas eaoh, 

AKd filled to Balli! tfilli every necessary appUa. 



BEST SPONGE HOLDERS, SPONGE A CONNECTING CORDSJI 
„ HAIR BRUSHES & CONNECTING CORDS 



6/6 each- 



„ COVERED FOOT PLATES „ 


3/- „ 


„ BATH PLATES 


.. 3/- per pair. 


„ Bl-CHROMATE POWDER IN BOHLES 


1/- per botte. 


ZINCS FOR Bl-CHROMATE BATTERIES .. 4il 


6d., & 9d. each 


MetalUc Supporting Belts (itSsLSi), Pads, 


And otner appUanceB to connect to Bitterles 


sapplled at 


reasonable ratfls, and any 





SPECIAL DESIGN OF SATTERI REQUISED BV MEDICAL HIEH. CK FOR 
HOSPITAL USE, MACE TO ORDER. 
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